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INTRODUCTION. 

In giving to the world the record of what, looked at as an 
adventure only, is 1 suppose one of the most wonderful and 
mystenouB experiences ever undergone by mortal meni I feel 
it incumbent on mo to explain my exact connection Wit^ it. 
And so I may as well say at once that I am not the narrator 
but only tlie editor of this extraordmary lustory, and then ^ 
on to tell how it found its way mto my hands. 

Some years ago I, the editor, was stopping with a finend, 
*vir dootisstmtis et amious meus,^ at a certam Umveraity^ 
which for the purposes of this history we will call Cambndgo* 
and one day was much struck with the appearance of two 
persons whom 1 saw walking aim-m'arm down the street. 
One of these gentlemen was, I think without exception, the 
handsomest young fellow I have ever seen. He was very 
tall, very bro^, and had a look of power and a grace of bear- 
mg that soem^ as native to him as to a wild stag In 
addition Ins feuse was almost without flaw— a good face as wdl 
as a beautiful one, and when he Uftod his hat, which he did 
just then to a passmg lady, I saw that his he^ was covered 
with little golden curls growmg close to the scalp. 

* Good gracious I ’ I said to mv friend, with whom I was 
walking, ‘ why, that fellow looks like a statue of Apollo come 
to life. What a splendid man he is 1 ’ 

* Yes,' he answered, * he is the handsomest man in the 

University, ami one of the mcest too. They call hhn ** the 
Greek god ” ; but look at the other one, he is Vtooey's (that'8 
the god's name) guardian, and sapposed to be full of kind 

of infonnation. They call him '* Charon." either becattse of hfr 
forbidding appearance or because he has ferdad Im 
BOEoss die deep waters of examination, 1 kniw - 
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1 looked, and foand the older man quite as interesian^ ih 
his wajr as the glorified specimen of humanity at his side. 
He appeared to be about forty years of age, and I tlimk was 
,as uglT as his companion was handsome. To begin with, be 
was snort, n^er bow-legged, ve^ d^p chested, and with 
unusually long arms He hod dark hair and small eyes, and 
hair grew down on his forehead, and his whiskers grew 

S ute up to Ins hair, so that there was uncommonly httle of 
3 countenance to be seen. Altogether he remmded me 
forcibly of a goriUa, and yet there was something very pleas¬ 
ing and geni^ about the man’s eye. I remember saying that 
I ^ould like to know him. 

' AH right,’ answered my fnend, * nothing easier. 1 know 
Vlncey; I'll mtroduce you,' and he did, and for some minutes 
we stood chatting—about the Zulu people, 1 think, for 1 had 
just returned &om the Cape at the tune Presently, however, 
a stout lady, whose name 1 do not remember, came along 
the ^vement, accompanied by a pretty fair-haired gnl, and 
Mr. Yincey, who cleaily knew tliem well, at once jomed 
these two, walking off in then company 1 remember being 
'rather amused because of the change in the expression of the 
i^der man, whose name 1 discovered was HoUy, when he saw 
the ladies advancing. He suddenly stopped short u his talk, 
cast a reproachful look at lus companion, and, with an abrupt 
nod to myself, turned and marched off alone across the street. 
1 h^d afterwards that he was popularly supposed to be as 
much afraid of a woman as most people are of a mad dog, 
which accounted for his precipitate retreat. 1 cannot sfty, 
however, that young VinceysEowSdlnuoir^frenaoii to feminine 
scMiiety on this occasion. Indeed I remember laughing, and 
tomaSdng to my friend at the time tlial h& was not tlie sort 
mso whom it would be desirable to introduce to the lady 
wac going to marry, ranee it was excee^gly probable 
tiw acquaintance would end m a transfer of her affections. 
Ee w alt^ther too gnnd.innkinc, 

no&a of that go mteiouaneBB i^ch 

dswaifr iWete haadra^ES^ment and tomtS 
their fidlows. 

same evening mr visit came to an end, and this was 
I saw or heard of * Charon" and * the Greekged" lor 
a Ibug day. Indeed* nsver seen ei&er them 


em deservedly 
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OAd of Aumqfioript, and cm opening tbd fbrmejr fbiind tbat it 
was glgn^ by' * Horace Hollyr' a name^ that at the momimt 
was not familiar to me. It ran as follows:— 


'-GoUec^t GambridgSi May 1,18— 

*Mv DBAB SiB»—You will be surpnsed, consideiing the 
Very slight nature of our acquaintance, to get a letter &om 
me. Indeed, I thinh 1 had bettor begin by rebninding you 
that we once met, now several years ago, when 1 ai^ my 
ward Leo Vinoey weie mtioduc^ to you m the street at 
Cambridge. To be bnef and come to my business. Ibave^ 
recently read with much interest a book of youbs desenbi|ig 
Central African adventure 1 take it that this book is PfA/ 
true, and partly an effort of the imagination However|thipM 
may be, it has given me an idea. It happens, bow youFwiU- 
see in the accompanying tnanuBoript (wmoh together 
thelScarab, the ‘*Boyal Son of the Sun," and the onginal; 
sherd , I am sending to you by bond), that my ward, or Khar, 
Soylbdopted son Leo Vmcey and myself have recently pwsed 
through a real African adventure, of a nature so mueb 
marvellous than the One which you describe, that to te& tbe 
hruth 1 am almost ashamed to submit it to you li^t yoru' 
should disbeheve my tale. You will see it stated in this, 
manuscript that I, or rather we, had made up our minds ne4 
to make ^s history pubhc during our jomt lives, l^ot should 
we alter our determination were it not for a oirouineitane^^ 
which baa recently arisen. For reasons that, after penuE^ 
this manuscript, you may be able to guess, we goohg 
away again this time to Central Asia, where, if aiyrwbm 
upon this earth, wisdom is to be fbond, and we antic|pAe 
our sojourn there will be a long one. Fomibly we shall. 
return, Undejr these altered condillone it has beOCHsm^^ 
question whether we are justified m withholding 
world an account of a phanomemm whiidi we belief to 
tmparaUeled interest, mereW because our private 
volvedf or heoause we are afraid of ridicTde dcpht 
oast upMn our statoments. I hold one ^w about 
and Ij^‘ holda ano^er, and finally, after much We 

havec^Bto to.,a ac^prptoisef nai^v^ to send the^hi^^^to 
you fall leave to publ&h it if yum 
en^.|tipu&{$eLH|»ei3ig ^at you shall di^gtbbe our 
end as muen cxincerniiw our personal ideaipry as 

wl^tbd If ^e 
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‘ And now what am I to say further ? I really do no 
know beyond once more repeating that every thmg is described 
in the accompanying manusciipt exactly as it happened As 
regards She herself I liave nothing to add Day by day wo 
have gieater occasion to i egret that we did not better avail 
ourselves of our opportunities to obtain more information 
from that niarv* lous woman Who was she ^ How did she 
first com© to the Caves of Kdr, and what was her real 
religion We never asceitained, and now, alas ' we nevei 
shall, at least not yet These and many other questions arise 
m my mind, but what is t]io good of asking them now ? 

‘ Will yon undertake the task ? We give you complete 
freedom, and as a reward you will, we believe, have tlie credit 
of presenting to the world the most wondeitul history, as 
distinguished from romance, that its records can show Bead 
the manuscript (which I have copied out fairly for jour 
benefit), and let mo know 

' Believe me, very truly yours, 

‘ L Hobace Holly ^ 

'PS--Of course, if any profit results fiom the sale of 
the WTitmg should you care to undertake its publication, 
j'ou can do what you like with it, but if there is a loss I 
will leave metructions witli my lawyers, Messrs Geofficy 
and Jordan, to meet it We entrust ilie sheid, the scar ab.s 
and tlie parchments to j'our keeping, till such time as we 
demand them back again,—L. H H.' 

This letter, as may be imagmod, astonished me consider¬ 
ably, but when I came to look at the MB, which the 
pressure of other work prevented me from doing tor a fort¬ 
night, 1 was still more astonished, as 1 think the reader 
will be also, and at once made up my mmd to press on 
with Big matter. 1 wrote to this efie^ to Mr. Holly, but 
a week afterwards received a letter from that gentleman's 
lawyers, returning my own, with the information that their 
Ghent and Mr Leo Vincey had already left this country 
for Thibet, and they did not at present know their address. 

Well, that is all I have to say Of the history itself 
the reader must judge I give it him, with the exception 
of a very few alterations, made with the object of conceal' 
ing the identity of the actors from the general public, 

* This nnme is varied here and throughout in aooordonqe with the 
Writer's request—^E ditor 
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exactly as it has come to me. Personally I have made up 
my mind to refrain from comments. At first 1 was mclined 
to believe that this history of a woman on whom, clothed 
in the majesty of her almost endless years, the shadow of 
Eternity itself lay like the dark wing of Night, was some 
gigantic allegory of which I could not catch the meanmg 
Then I thought that it might be a bold attempt to portray 
the possible icsults of piactical immortality, informing the 
substance of a mortal who yet diew her 'strength from 
Eaith, and in whoso human bosom passions yet rose and fell 
and beat as in the undjmg woilcl aiound hei the winds and 
the tides rise and fall and beat unceasingly. But as 1 went 
oil I abandoned that idea also. To me the story seems to 
bear the stamp of truth upon its face Its explanation I 
must leave to otheis, and with this slight preface, which 
cneumsfcancos make necessary, I intioduce the woild to Ayesha 
and the Caves of Kor — Tub Editor • 

P S —There is on consideration one circumstance that, 
after a reiierusal of this history, struck me with so much 
force that 1 cannot resist calling the attention of the reader 
to it, lie will observe that so far as we are made acquainted 
with him there appeals to bo nothing in the character of 
Leo Vircey whicli in the opinion of most people would have 
been likely to attiact an intellect so powerhil as that of 
Ajesha He is not even, at any late to my view, particu¬ 
larly interesting Indeed, one might imagme that Mr. 
Holly would under ordmary ciicumstances have easily out¬ 
stripped him in the favoiti of N/ic Can it be that ex¬ 
tremes meet, and that the very excess and splendour of her 
mind led her by means of some strange physical reaction 
to worship at tho shnne of matter ? Was that ancient 
Kallikrates nothing but a splendid animal beloved for his 
hereditary Greek beauty^ Or is the true explanation what 
1 believe it to bo —namely, that Ayesha, seeing further than 
we can sec, perceived the germ and smouldering spark of 
greatness which lay hid withm her lovei‘^'"souI7 "and weUlt 
kiiSW that under the influence of her gift of life, wateredji 
by her wisdom, and shone upon with the sunshino of her| 
presence, it would bloc4n like a flower and flash oat like a| 
star, filling the world with light and fragrance 9 

Here also 1 am not able to answer, but must leate the 
reader to form his own judgment on the facts before him, as 
detailed by Mr. Holly in the following pages. 
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There are some events of wliieh each cucumstanco and 
surrounding* detail seems to be giaven on the memory in such 
fashion that wo cannot forget it, and so it is with the scone 
that I am about to describe It rises as clearly befoie my 
mind at this moment as thougli it had happened yesterday 

It was in this very month sometliing over twenty years 
ago that I, Ludwig Horace Holly, was sittmg one night m 
my rooms at Cambridge, grinding away at some inatliematical 
wprk, 1 forget what I was to go up for my fellowship 
within a iveck, and was expected by my tutoi and my college 
generallv to distinguish myself At last, weaned out, 1 flung 
my boot down, and, gomg to the mantelpiece, took up a 
pipe and filled it There was a candle burnmg on the mantel¬ 
piece, and a long, narrow glass at the back of it, and as 1 
was in the act of lighting the pipe I caught sight of my own 
countenance m the glass, and paused to reflect. The bghted 
match burnt away till it scorched my fingers, forcing me to 
drop it; but still 1 stood and stared at myself m the gloss, 
and reflected 

' Well,’ 1 said aloud, at last, is to be hoped that 1 shall 
be able to do something with the inside of mv head, for I 
shall certainly never do anyihkig by the help of tne outside.' 

This remaik will doubtless strike anybody who reads it as 
beiu^ slightlj obscure, but I was m reality alluding to my 
physical deficiencies. Most men of twent^'two are endowed 
at any rate with some share of tlie oomelmess of youth, but 
to me even this was denied. Short, tlnck-set, and deep- 
chested almost to deformity, with long smewy arms, hsayy' 
fixtures, deep-set grey eyes, a low brow half oyergrown witn 
0 . fnop of tbiok black hair, like a deserted clearing on which 
the ^rest had once more bemin to oncroaeh; such was my 
aj^pearance nearly a quarter of a century ago, and such, Wu 
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somo modification, is it to this day. Like Cain, 1 was 
branded—branded by Nature with tne stamp of abnormal 
uglmess, as 1 was gifted by Nature with iron and abnormal 
etrength and considerable mtellcctual powers So ugly was 
1 that the spruce young men of my College, though they were 
proud enough of my feats of endurance and physical prowess, 
did not caie even to be seen walking with me. Was it 
wondcifiil that I was misanthropic and sullen ^ Was it 
wonderful that I blooded and worked alone, and had no 
friends -at least, only one I was set apart by Nature to 
live alone, and diaw comfort fiom her breast, and heis only. 
Women hated the sight of me Only a week befoie I had 
lioaid one call me a ‘ monstei ’ when she thought I was out 
of healing, and say tliat I had converted her to the monkey 
theory. Once, mdeed, a woman pretended to caie for me,' 
and I lavished all the pent-up affection of my nature upon 
her. Then money that was to have come to me went else¬ 
where, and she discarded me I pleatled with her as I have 
never pleaded wjth any Lviiig creature before or bince, for 
was caiight by her sweet face, and loved her, and^ hi tjie 
end by way of answo she took ijie to the glass, and stood side 
by side with me, and looked into it 

‘ Now,' she said, * if I am Beauty, who are you ? ’ 

That was when I was only twenty. 

And BO I stood and stared, and ielt a sort of grim satis¬ 
faction m tlie sense of my own loneliness , for I had neither 
father, nor motliei, nor brother , and as X did so there came 
a knock at my dooi 

1 listened before I went to open it, foi it was nearly twelve 
o’clock at night, and I was m no mood to admit any stranger. 
X hod but one friend m the College, oi, indeed, in the world— 
perhaps it was he 

Just then the person outside the door coughed, and X 
hastened to open it, for I know the cough. 

A tall iftan of about thirty, with the remains of great 
personal beauty, came hurrying in, staggering beneath ffie 
weight of a massive iron box which he carried by a handle 
with his right hand. Xle placed the box upon the table* and 
then fell into on fit of coughmg. Be coughed and 

coughed till his face became quite purple, and at last he ^ank 
into a chair and«began to spit up blood. I {toured'out bome 
whisky mto a tuiUbler, and gare it to him« Be drank it* 
seemed better, though his better was very bad indeed 
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‘ Why did you keep me standing there m the cold ? ’ he 
asked ucttiahlv ' You know the diaughts are death to me.’ 

'1- ‘I did not loiowA\ho it was,’ 1 answered * You are a late 
visitor.’ 

* Yes; and verily 1 behe\o it is m> last visit,' he answered, 
with a ghastly ompt at a smile *1 am done for, Holly, I 
am done for. I do not behove that I shall see to-monow ' ’ 

‘ Nonsense ’ ’ 1 said ‘ Let me go loi a doetoi ’ 

' He waved me back imperiously witli liis hand ‘ It is 
' sobei sense , but I want no doctors 1 have studied medicine 
and I know all about it No doctors cau help me My last 
hour has come ' For iL >eai past 1 liave only lived by a mir¬ 
acle Now listtn to me as you iievci listened to anjbody 
before , foi you will not have the opportunity of getting me 
to repeat my words We have been fiieiids foi two years, 
now tell me how much do -) ou know about me ? ’ 

‘ I know that you aie iich, and have had a lancy to come 
to College long after tlie ago that most men leave it I know 
that >ou have been inainod, and that youi wife died , and that 
you have been the best, indeed almost tJie only Iriend I ever 
had ’ 

‘ Did vou know that I liave a eon ^ ’ 

‘No’ 

‘ I have He is five ycais old Ho cost me his mother’s 
hfe, and I have nevoi been able to bear to look upon his face 
m consequence Holly, if you will accept the trust, 1 am 
going to leave ^ou that hoy s solo guardian ’ 

I sprang almost out of my chan ‘ Me I' I said 
^ Y’es. you I have not studied you for two years for no¬ 
thing 1 have known tor some lime that 1 could not last, and 
since I leahscd the fact 1 have been seal clung for some one to 
whom I could confide the boy and this,’ and he tapped the 
iron box. ‘ You aie the man, Holly , for, hke a rugged tree, 
jou hard and sound at core. Listen, the boy will be the 
only representative of one of the most ancient families iii the 
world, that is, so far as famihes can be traced. You will laugh 
at me when I say it, hut one day it will be proved to you 
beyond a doubt, that my sixty-fifth or sixty-sixth luieal an¬ 
cestor wa<» an Egyptian priest of Isis, though he was. himself 
of Grecian extraction, and was called Eallijrratos ^ Hia father 
vVas one of the Greek mercenaries raised by Ha>k-Hor, a Men- 

‘ The Ejtrong and Beautiful, of, more aocorately, the Beautiful lu 
dtxeagth 
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desian Pharaoh of tho twenty-nmth dynasty, and his grand¬ 
father 01 great=grandfather, I believe, was that very Kallikcates 
mentioned by Herodotus ^ Iii or about the year 839 before 
Christ, just at the time of tho final fall of the Pharaohs, this 
Kallikrates (the priest) broke his vows of cehbacy and fled from 
Egypt with a Princess of Koyal blood who had fallen in love 
with him, and was finally wrecked upon the coast of Africa, 
somewhere, as 1 believe, in the neighbourhood of where 
Delagoa Bay now is, or rathei to the north of it, he and his 
'Wife being Ba\e<l, and all the lemainder of their company 
destxoyed in one way or anotliei. Here they endured great 
hardships, but weic at last entertained by tho mighty Queen 
of a savage people, a white woman of peculiar loveliness, who, 
under nrcumstanccs which I cannot enter into, but which you 
will one day learn, if j^ou live, from the contents of the box, 
finally murdered my ancestor Kalhkrates His wife, however, 
©scaped, how, I know not, to Athens, hearing a child with her, 
whom (die named Tisisthenee, oi the Mighty Avenger. Five 
lumdrod years or more afterwards, the family migrated to 
Borne undei cucumstanccs of which no tiace remains, and 
lieio, probably With the idea of preserving the idea of vengeance 
winch we find ect out m the name of Tisisthenes, they appear 
to ha\e pictty legularly assumed the cognomen of Vindex, or 
Avengoj Here, too, they remained for another five centimes 
or more, till about 770 a d,, when Charlemagne invaded Lom¬ 
bardy, where they were then settled, whereon the head of the 
family sems to have attached himself to tho great Emperoar, 
and to have returned with him across the Alps, and finally in 
have settled in Biittany. Eight generations later his Imeal 

' The Kalhkrates heie referred toby my friend wnsaSportan, spoken 
of by Herodotns (Herod it 72) as being remarkable for his beauty Ho 
fell at the glorious battle of Flatea (September 22, b c 479), when tho 
Laoediomoniaiis and Athenians under Pausanias roated the PeiBians, 
putting nearly 300,000 of them to the oid The following is a traiib- 
lation of the passage, ‘ For Kallikrates died out of the battle, he came 
to the army the most beautiful man of the Greeks of that day—not only 
of the Lacedemonians themselves, but of the other Greeks also He 
when Pausanias was sacrificing wa^ wounded in the side by an arrow, 
and then they fought, but on being earned off he regretted lus death, 
and BBid to Anmnest-^B, a Flateean, that he did not grieve at dying for 
Greece, but at not having struck a blow, or, although he desired so to 
do, performed any deed worthy of himself' This Kallikrates,,who 
appears to have been as brave as he was beautiful, is subsequently 
mentioned by Herodotus as having been buried among the ip4ns (youiu 
commanders), apart from the other Spartans and the Helots — L. H. 



representative crossed to Kiiglaud in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, and in the time of William the Conqueioi was ad¬ 
vanced to great liononr and power From that time to the 
present day I can tiacc my descent without a break. Not that 
the YinceyS—far that was the final corruption of the name 
after its bearers <ook root in English soil -^ha've been particn- 
latly distinguished—they never came much to the fote^ Some¬ 
times theyweie soldiers, sometimes merchants, but on the 
whole they ha\e preseived a dead level of respectability, 
and a still deader level of mediocrity. From the time of 
Charles II till the bcgmmug of the present century they were 
mercliautSr About 1790 my grandmther made a considerable 
fortune out of brcwmg, andretned In 1821 he died, and my 
father succeeded hun, and dissipated most of the money. Ten 
years ago he died also, leaving me a net income of about two 
thousand a year. Then it was tliat I undertook an expedition 
m connection with ooid he pointed to the iron chest, 

‘ which ended disastrously enough On my way back 1 
travelled iii the 8outli of Eniope, and finally reached Athens, 
There I met my beloved wife, -wlio might well also have been 
called the “ Beautiful,” like my old Gieok aiiccstoi. Theie I 
mamod her, and there, a year afterwards, when luy boy was 
born, she died ’ 

He paused a while, his head sunk upon hisliiuid, and then 
continued— 

* My marriage had diverted mo from a project which I can¬ 
not enter into now I have no time, Holly— I have no time t 
One day, if you accept my trust, you will learn all about it. 
After my wife’s death I turned my mind to it again. But first 
it was necessary, or, at least, I conceived that it was necessary, 
that I should attain to a perfect knovrledge of Eastern dia¬ 
lects, especially Arabic. It was to facilitate my studies that 
I came here, Very soon, however, my disease developed 
itself, and now there is an end of me/ And as though to 
emphasise his words ho burst mto another terrible fit of 
coughing. 

I gave him some more whisky, and after restmg he went 
on^ 

' I have never seen my boy» Leo, since he was a tiny baby. 
I conld never hear to see him, but they tell me tiiat he is a 
, fpiick and handsome chfid. In this envelope/ and heprodtioed 
^ letter from hie pocket addressed to mysi^, * I have jotM 
, t{ia couvse I wish fbUowed in the boy's ^vieatiQn* i$ 
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a soiaewhat peculiar one At any rate» I could not entrust it 
to a stranger Once more, will you undertake it ^ ' 

* I must first Imow what 1 am to undertake/ 1 answered. 

* You are to undertake to have the boyr Leo, to live with 
you till he is twenty-five years of age—not to send him to 
school, remember On his twenty-fif^ birthday your guardian¬ 
ship will end, and you will then, with the keys that I give 
you now’ (and he placed them on the table), 'open the 
iron box, and let him see and read the contents, and say 
whether or no he is willing to undertake the quest. There is 
no obligation on him to do so. Now, as regards terms My 
present income is two thousand two bundled a year Half 
of that income I have secured to 31 OU by will for life, contin¬ 
gently on your luidertakiiig the guardianship—that is, one" 
thousand a year remuneration to yourself, for you will have to > 
give up }Our life to it, and one hundred a year to pay for the^ 
board of the boy. The rest is to accumulato till Leo is 
twenty-five, so that there may be a sum m hand should be, 
wish to undertake the quest of which I spoke ’ 

‘ And suppose I were to die ’ ’ I asked 

' Then the boy must become a ward of Cliauceiy and take 
bis chance. Only be careful that the iron chest is passed 011 
to him by your will. Li&ten, Holly, don’t lefuse mo Behevo 
mo, this IS to your advantage You are not fit to mix with 
the world—it would only embitter you In a few weeks you 
will become a Fellow of your College, and the income which 
you will derive from that combined with what 1 have left you 
will enable you to li\o a life ol learned leisure, alternated 
with the sport of which you are so fond, such as will exactly 
suit you/ 

Ho paused and looked at me anxiously, but I still hesitated. 
The charge seemed so very strange 

' For my sake, Holly We have been good friends, and I 
have no time to make other arrangements.’ 

‘ Very well,’ I said, * I will do it, provided there is nothing 
in this paper to make me change my mind,' and 1 touched the 
envelope he had put upon the table by the keys. 

* Thank you, Holly, thank you There is nothing at all. 
Swear to me by Gnd &at you be a father to the boy, and 
foUow my directions to the letter.’ 

’ 1 swear it,’ 1 answered solemnly. 

* Very well, remember that perhaps one dav I shall ask for 

^ account ol yw oath, for though I am dead and 
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yei; shall I live There le no such thing as death. Holly, only 
a changOj and, as you may perhaps learn in time to come, I 
beheve that even here that change could under ceitain circimi' 
stanceB be indehnitely postponed,' and agam be broke into 
one of his dread^ d hts of coughing. 

‘ Theie,’ he said, ‘ I must go, you have the chest, and my 
will can be found among my papers, under the authority of 
which the child wiU be handed over to you \ou will be well 
paid, Holly, and I know that you are honest, but if you betray 
my trust, by Heaven, I will haunt you ' 

I said nothing, being, indeed, too bcwildeiod to apeak 
Ho held up the candle, and looked at Ins own face m the 
glass. It had been a beautiful face, but disease had wrecked 
it ‘Food lor the worms,’ he said ‘ Curious to think that 
in a few lioui'f I shall bo stiff and cold—the journey done, the 
httlc game played out Ah me, Holly 1 life is not woith the 
trouble of life, except when one is m love—at least, mine has 
not been, but the boy Leo’s may be if he has the courage 
and the faith Good-bye, niy fiiend I ’ and with a sudden 
access of tenderness he flung his arm about mo and lussed mo 
on the forehead, and then turned to go 

‘ Look here, Vincey,’ I said, ‘ if you ate as ill as you think, 
you had better lot me tetch a doctoi ’ 

* No, no,’ lie said earnestly ‘ Promise me that you won’t, 
1 am going to die, and, hkc a poisoned rat, I wish to die 
alone ’ 

‘ I don’t behe\e that you aic going to do anything of the 
sort,’ I answered He smiled, and, with tlie word ‘ Re¬ 
member ' on his lips, was gone As for myself, I sat down 
and rubbed my eyes, wondenng if I had been asleep. As 
this supposition would not bear investigation 1 gave it up, and 
began to think that Vincey must have been dnnkmg. 1 knew 
that he was, and had been, very ill, but stiU it seemed im¬ 
possible that he could be in such a condition as to be able to 
know for ceitam that he would nob outlive tlie night Hod he 
been so near dissolution surely he would scaicely have been 
able to walk, and carry a heavy iron box with him. The 
story, on reflection, seemed to me utterly incredible, for I wag 
not then old enough to be aware how many things happen 
in this world that the common sense of the average jman 
woflld set down as so improbable as to be absolu^lifly im- 
giiflaible. This is a fact that 1 havo only recently maatered. 
^ WM it Hkely that a man would have a son flve ^ears of age 
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whom he had never seen since he was a tiny infant ? No. 
Was it likely that he could foretell his own death so accurately ? 
No. Was it likely that he could trace his pedigree for more 
than three centuries before Christ, or that he would suddenly 
confide the absolute guardianship of his child, and leave half 
his fortune, to a college friend ? Most certainly not. Clearly 
Vincey was either drunk or mad. That being so, what did it 
mean ^ And what was in the sealed non chest? 

The whole thing baihed and pu7zled me to such an extent 
that at last 1 could bear it no longer, and determined to sleep 
over it So 1 jumped up, and having put the keys and the 
letter that Yincey had left away into my despatch-box, and 
hidden the iron chest in a large portmanteau, I went to bed, 
and was Aoon fast asleep 

As it seemed to me, I had only been asleep for a few 
minutes when I was awakened by somebody calling me I 
sat up and rubbed my eyes, it was broad daylight—eight 
o’clock, in fact. 

‘ Why, what is tho matter with you, John? ’ I asked of 
the gyp who waited on Vincey and myself ‘ You look as 
though you had seen a ghost' ’ 

* Yes, sir, and so 1 have,’ he answered, ‘ leastways Tve 
seen a coipse, which is woise I've been in to call Mr. 
Vincey, as usual, and theie lie lies siaik and dead' ’ 




As be expected, pooi Vincey’s sudden death cieatod a 
gieat btii lu the College , but, as Lo was known to be very ill, 
and a satisfactory^doctor’s certificate was forthcoming, there 
was no inquest They weie not so particular about inquests 
in those days as they are now, indeed, they were generally 
dii|}wed> because of tlie scandal Under all these circum- 
ati^es, heing asked no questions, 1 did not feel called upon 
to volunteer any information about our intemow on the night 
of Vmcoy’s decease, beyond saying that he had come into my 
rooms to see me, as ho often did On the day of the funeral 
a lawyer came down from London and followed my poor 
fiiend's remains to the grave, and then wont back with hia 
papers and effects, except, of couiso, the non chest wdiicb had 
been left in my keeping For a week after this 1 heard no 
more of the mattei, and, indeed, my attention was amply 
occupied m other ways, for I was up for my Fellowship, a fact 
that had prevented me from attending the funeral or seeing 
the lawyer At last, however, the examination was over, and 
I came back to my looms and sank into an easy choir with a 
happy consciousness that 1 liad got through it very fairly. 

Soon, however, my thoughts, relieved of the pressure tliat 
had crushed them into a single groove during che last few 
days, turned to the events of the night of poor Vmcey's death, 
and again 1 asked myself what it all meant, and wondered if 
I should heal anything more of the matter, and ^ 1 did not, 
what it would be my duty to do with the cunous irbn chest. 
I sat there and thought and thought till I began to grow quite 
disturbed over tlie whole occurrenpe; the mystenoug midnight 
idsit, the prophecy of death so shortly to bo fulfilled, the 
polemn oath that I had taken, and which VmoOT had called 
lue to aaawer to m anotlier world than thi^. Had the man 
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committed suicide It looked like it. And what was the 
quest of which he spoke ? The Gircumstauees wexe 
so much so that, though 1 am by no means nervous, or apt to 
be alarmed at anything that may seem to cross the bounds of 
the natural, 1 grew afraid, and began to wish 1 had nothing 
to do with them. How much more do I wish it now, over 
twenty years afterwards I 

As I sat and thought, tliere came a knock at the door, and 
a letter, m a big blue envelope, was brought in to me. I saw 
at a glance that it was a lawyer’s letter, and an instinct told 
mo that it was connected witli my tinst The letter, which I 
still have, luna thus — 

‘ SiK,—Our client, the late M, L Vincey, Esq , who died 

on the 9th instant in-College, Cambridge, has left behind 

him a Will, of which you will please find copy enclosed, and 
of which we are the eiteoutors Under this Will you wdl 
porcei\e that you take a life-mterest m about lialf of the late 
Mr Vmooy’s property* now invested lu Consols, subject to 
your acceptance of the guardianship of his only son, Leo 
Vincey, at present an infant, aged five Had we not ourselves 
drawn up the document m question m obedience to Mr. Vin- 
cey’s clear and precise ms tractions, both personal and written, 
and had he not then assured us that he had very good reasons 
for what he was doing, we are bound to tell you that its pro¬ 
visions seem to us of so imusual a nature, that we should have 
felt bound to call the attention of tlie Court of Chancery to 
them, m order that such steps might be taken as seemed 
desirable to it, either by contesting the capacity of the testator 
or otherwise, to safeguard the interests of the mfant. As it 
IS, knowing that the testator was a gentleman of the highest 
mtelbgence and acuip en. and that he has absolutely no rela¬ 
tions living to w'liom be could have confided the guardianship 
of the child, we do not feel justified m taking this course. 

* Awaiting such instructions as you please to send us as 
regards the dehvery of the mfant and the payment of the 
propoition of the dividends due to you, 

* We remain, Bir, mithfully yours, 

‘ Geoffhet and Jobdan. 

^ Horace L Holly, Eaq.' 

I put down the letter, and ran my eye throng the Will, 
which appeared, from its utter unmteUigibiUty, to have be^ 
drawn on the stnotest legal principles. Bo &t as 1 coi^ 
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discover, however, it exactly bore out what my friend Vincey 
liad told me on tlie night of his death. So it was true after 
all. 1 must take the boy Suddenly I remeiabered the letter 
which Vuicey had left with the chest I fetclied and opened 
it. It only contained such diioctions as he had already given 
to me as to open g the chest on Leo’s twenty-fifth birthday, 
and laid down the outlines ol the boy’s education, which was 
to include Greek, the higher Mathematics, and Arabic At 
the end theie was a popstscript to the eficct that it the boy 
died under tlie age of twenty-five, which, howevei, he did not 
behove would be the case, 1 was to open the chest, and act on 
the information I obtained if 1 saw fit If I did not see fit, 
I was to destroy all the contents On no account was I to 
pass them on to a sti anger 

As this letter abided nothing material to my knowledge, 
and certainly raised no further objection in my mind to enter¬ 
ing on the task 1 had promised my dead friend to undertake, 
there was only one course open to me—namely, to write to 
Messrs Geoffrey and Joidan, and express my acceptance of 
the trust, stating that 1 should be willing to commence my 
guardianship of Leo lu ten days’ time This done I went to 
the autlionties of my college, and, having told them as much 
of the story as I considered desirable, which was not veiy 
much, after considerable difficulty succeeded in persuading 
tliem to stretch a point, and, in the event of my having ob¬ 
tained a fellowship, which I vras pietty ceitam I had done, 
allow me to have the child to hvo with me Their consent, 
however, was only granted on the condition that I vacated my 
rooms m college and took lodgings This I did, and with some 
difficulty succeeded in obtaining very good apartments quite 
close to the college gates The next thing was to find a nurse 
And on this point X came to a determmation I would have 
no woman to lord it over me about the child, and steal lus 
affections from me. The boy was old enough to do without 
female assistance, so I set to work to hunt up a suitable male 
attendant With some difficulty I succeeded m hiring a most 
respectable round-faced young man, who had been a helper 
in a hunting-stable, but who said that be was one of a family 
of seventeen and well-accustomed to the ways of childi’en, 
and professed himself quite willing to undertake the charge of 
Master Leo when he arrived. Then, havmg taken the iron box 
to town, and with my own hands deposited it at my banker^a, 
1 bot^bt some books upon the he^th and management of 
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^ childieti, and read tLem, first to myself, and then aloud to 
^ Job—that 'was the young man’s name—and waited 

At lengtli the child arrived in the charge of an elderly 
peison, who wept bitterly at paiting with him, and a beautiful 
bo^ he lyas Indeed, £ do not think that I ever saw such a 
pcifcot child before or since Hia eyes w'ore giey, his forehead 
was broad, and his face, oven at that eaily ago, clean cut as 
a canioo, without being pniclicd o) thin Jiut perhaps his 
most attractive pomt was lus haii, which was pure gold m 
colour and tightly cm led ovei his shapely head He cried a 
little when his nurse iinally tore herself away and left him 
with us Ncvei shall I forgot the scene Theie he stood, 
with the sunlight from the window playing upon his golden 
curls, hm list aciewed o^e^ one eye, whilst he took us in with 
the othci 1 was seated in a chan, and stretched out my hand 
to Iniii to induce him to conic to me, while Job, in the comei, 
was making a soil oi clucking noise, which, arguing finmliia 
pievious expeiioiice, 01 from the analogy of the hen, he judged 
woidd havo a soothing ellect, and inspire confidence in the 
youthful muid, and running a wooden horse of peculiai hideous 
ness backwards end forwMid'- in a way that was little short of 
mane This w^ent on for bomo minutes, and then all of a 
sudden the lad siictchcd out both his little arms and ran to 
me 

‘ I like you,’ he said * you is ugly, but you is good ’ 

Ten minutes aftciwaids he was eating large slices of bread 
and butter, watli oveiy sign of satisfaction , Job "wanted to put 
jam on to tlioin, but I sternly icminded him of the ovcellent 
w'oiks that we Iiad icad, and foibade it. 

In a very little wdnle (for, as I expected, I got iny fellow¬ 
ship) the boy became tlie favourite of the whole College - -where, 
all oiders and regulations to the contiary notwitlistaiidmg, he 
w'as Gontmually in and out—a soit of chairtered libertine, m 
whocG favoui all lulcs were relaxed The offoimgs made at 
his shiine were simply without number, and I had a serious 
difference of opinion xvith one old resident Fellow, now long 
dead, wlio was usually supposed to be the crustiest man 111 the 
Tliiiversity, and to abhor the sight ot a child. And yet £ dis¬ 
covered, when a firetj^i^eutly recurring fit of sickness had forced 
Job to keep a strict look-out, that this unprincipled old man 
was in tlie habit of onticmg the boy to his rooms and there 
feeding him upon unlimited quantities of bran^-balls, and 
making him promise to say nothmg aboi^ it. Job told lilm 
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thafc lie ought to be ashamed of himself, *at his ago, too, when 
he might have been a giandfather if he had done what was 
right,' by which Job uiideistood had got mained, and thence 
arose the quarrel 

But 1 have no space to dwell upon those delightful years, 
around which cmor> still hovers fondly. One by one they 
went by, and as they passed we two giew dearer and yet nioro 
dear to each othei Few sons Jiave been loved as I love I^eo, 
and few fathers know the deep and continuous affection that 
Leo bears to me 

The child grow into the boj, and the boy into tlio young 
man, while one by one the lemoreoless years flow by, and aa 
he grew and iiicieased so did Ins beauty and the beauty of Ins 
mmd glow with hiui. WJien he was about fifteen they used 
to call him Beauty about the College, and me they uicknamed 
the Beast Beauty and the Beast was what they called us 
when we went out walking togethei, as we used to do every 
day. Once Leo attacked a gioat strapping butcher’s man, 
twice his size, because he sang it out after us, and thrashed 
lam, too—till ashed him fauly I walked on and pretended 
not to see, tiU the combat got too excitmg, w'hon 1 turned 
round and cheered him on to victory It was the chaff of the 
College at the time, but I could not help it Then when he 
was a little older the undergraduates found fresli names lor 
US. They called me Ghai on, and Leo the Greek god ' 1 will 
pass over my own appellation with the humble remark that I 
was never handsome, and did not grow more so as I grew older 
As for Ins, there was no doubt about its fitness Leo at 
twenty-one miglit have stood for a statue of the youthful 
Apollo. I never saw anybody to touch him m looks, or any¬ 
body 00 absolutely uiiconscioiia of them. As for his mind, he 
was brilliant and keen-witted, but not a scliolar He had not 
the dulneas uecessary to that lesult We followed out his 
father’s mstractions as regards his education strictly enough, 
and on the whole the results, especially in. the matters of 
Greek and Arabic, were satisfactory I leamt the latter 
langu^e in order to help to teach it to him, but after five years 
of it he knew it as well as I did—almost as well as the pro¬ 
fessor who instructed ns both. I always was a great spoxta- 
mail-—|t IS toy one passion—and every autumn we went away 
somewhere Bhootu^ or fisbmg, sometimes to Scotland, some- 
tnnpe to Norway, once even to Busaia. lam a good shot, but 
ereia m this he leamt to excel me. 
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When Leo wafi eighteen I moved back into my rooms, 
and entered him at my own College, and at twenty-one he 
took Ins degree—a respectable degree, bnt not a very high 
one Then it was that, for the first time, I told him some^ 
thing of lua own story, and of the mjstery that loomed 
ahead Of course he was very enriona about it, and of course 
I explained to him that Ins cuiiosity could not be gratified at 
present After that, to pass the time away, I suggested Uiat 
he should get himself called to the Bar, and tins he did, 
leading at Cambridge, and only going up to London to oat 
hig dimiois 

i bad onl> one trouble about him, and that was that eveiy 
young woman who carnc acioss him, or, it not e\ei 7 one, nearly 
so, would insist on falling m love with him Ilcnco arose 
difficulties which 1 need not enter into here, thougli they were 
tioublesorno enough at the time On the whole, he beha\ed 
faiily well, 1 cannot say more than tliat 

And fao the time went by till at ld‘'t lie i cached his twenty- 
fifth birthday, at which date this strange tUid, in some ways, 
awful history leally begins. 
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III 

THE or AMBNAHTAS 

On the da.y preceding Leo’s twenty-fiftli bntliday wc both 
journeyed to London, and extracted the mysterious chest from 
the bank Mheio I had deposited it twenty years before It 
was, I remember, brought up by the same clerk who had 
taken it down He perfectly remembeied having hidden it 
awa>. Had he not done so, he said, ho should liave had 
difficulty 111 finding it, it was so covered up witli cobwebs 
In the e\Gn]ngwe returned with our piecious burden to 
Oambiidgo, and I thuik that we might both of us have given 
away all the sleep wc got that night and not ha\e been much 
the poorer At dayhi cak Leo an ived m my loom in a dressiiig- 
gowu, and suggested that we should at once proceed to 
business I scouted the idea aa showmg an unworthy 
cunosity. The chest had waited twenty years, 1 said, so it 
could very well continue to wait until after bieakffist Accord¬ 
ingly at nme—an unusually sharp nine—we breakfasted , and 
so occtipiod was I with iny own thoughts that I regret to state 
that 1 put a piece of bacon into Leo’s tea in mistake for a 
lump of sugar Job, too, to whom tlie contagion of excite¬ 
ment had, of course, spread, managed to break the handle off 
my H^vres china tea cup, the identical one I behove that 
Marat liad been dimkmg from jiisi before he was stabbed iii 
bis bath 

At last, however, breakfast was cleared away, and Job, at 
my request, fetched the chest, and placed it upon the table 
m a Bomewliat gingerly fashion, as though he mistrusted it. 
Then he prepaicd to leave the lOom 

‘ Stop a moment, Job,’ I said ' If Mr. Leo has no ob¬ 
jection, 1 should prefer to have an independent witness to this 
business, who can be relied upon to hold his tongue unless he 
U e^ked to speak.* 

*Gertamly, XJuolo Horace,' answered Leo; for 1 had 
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brouglit; Inm up to call me uncle—though he varied the 
appellation somewhat disrespectfully by calling me ‘ old fel* 
low,' or even ‘ my avuncular relative ’ 

Job touclied his head, not having a hat on 
‘ Loch the dooi, Job,’ I said,‘and bring me my despatch-box * 
He obeyed, and from the box I took the keys that poor 
Vincey, Leo's lather, had given me on the night of Ins death. 
Theie were three of them , the laigest a comparatively modem 
key, tlie second an exceedingly ancient one, and the tliird en¬ 
tirely unlike anything of the sort that we had ever seen before, 
being fa'^liioned apparently from a strip of solid silver, with a 
bar placed across to serve as aliaiidle, and leaving some nicks 
cut in the edge of the bar It was more like a model of an 
antediluvian i ail way key tluiii anything else 

‘ Now are you both leady ' I said, as people do when they 
are gomg to fire a rame. There was no answer, so I took the 
big key, rubbed some salad oil into the wards, and after one 
or two bad shots, for my hands were shaking, managed to fit 
it, and shoot the lock Leo bent over and caught the massive 
hd in both his hands, and with an effort, for the hinges had 
rusted, forced it back Its removal revealed another case 
covered with dust This we extiaetcd from the iron chest 
’•without any difficulty, and lemoved-the accumulated filth of 
years from it with a clothes-brusli 

It was, or appeared to be, of ebon^, or some such close- 
grained black wood, and was bound m every direction with 
flat bands of iron Its antiquity must have been extreme, for 
the dense heavy wood was in parts actually commencing to 
crumble from age 

*Now for it,’ I said, mseitmg the second key 
Job and Leo bent forward in breathless silence The key 
turned, and I fiung back the lid, and uttered an exclamation, 
and 110 wonder, for inside the ebony case was a magnificent 
silver casket, about twelve inches square by eight high. It 
appeared to be of Egyptian workmanship, for the four legs 
were formed of Sphinxes, and the dome-shaped cover was 
also surmounted by a Sphinx. The casket was of course 
much tarnished and dinted with age, but otherwise in fairly 
sound condition. 

I drew it out and set it on the table, and then, in the 
midst of the most perfect silence, I inserted the strange 
looldng silver kiy, and pressed this way and tliat until at last 
t|he lock yielded, and t];i6 casket stood open before i;s, It 
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filled to the bnm ¥7ith some bro^vn shredded material, more 
like vegetable fibre then paper, the nature of which 1 haie 
never been able to discover. This I carefully removed to the 
depth of some three inches, when I came to a letter enclosed 
in an ordinary modern-looking envelope, and addressed in the 
handwritmg of dead friend Vmcey. 

‘ To my son Leo, should Jie live to open this casket ’ 

1 handed the letter to Leo, who glanced at the en\ elope, and 
then put it down upon the table, makuig a motion to me to 
go on emptying the casket 

Tlie next thing that 1 found was a parchment carefuli> 
rolled up. 1 urn oiled it, and seeing that it was also in 
Vmcey’s handwriting, and headed, * Translation of the Uncial 
Greek Writing on the Potsherd,' put it down by the letter. 
Then followed another ancient roll of parchment, that had 
become yellow and crinkled with the passage of years. This 
1 also unrolled It was likewise a translation of the same 
Greek original, but into black-letter Latin, wluch at the hist 
glance from the style and character appeared to me*to date 
from somewhere about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Immediately beneath this roll was something hard and heavy, 
wrapped up m yellow linen, and reposing upon another layer 
of the fibrous material, tilowly and carefully wo unrolled the 
linen, exposing to view a very large but undoubtedly ancient 
potsherd of a duty vellow colour ^ This potsherd had in 
my judgment, once beoii a part of an ordinary Eunphora of 
medium Bi:£e. For the rest, it measured ten and a half 
mches in length by-seven m width, was about a quarter of an 
inch thick, and densely covered on tlie convex aide that lay 
towards the bottom of the box with writing m the later uncial 
Greek character, faded here and there, but for the most part 
perfectly legible, the uiscnptiou having evidently been exe¬ 
cuted with the greatest care, and by means of a reed pen, 
such as the ancients often used. I must not forget to mention, 
that in some remote age this wonderful fragment had been 
broken in two, and rejoined by means of cement and eight 
long riyets. ^so there were numerous inscriptions on the 
inner side, but these were of the most erratic imaraoter, and 
had clearly been made by different hands ai d in many differ- 
ages, and of them, together with the writings on the 
parohmentfi, T shall have to speak presently 
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him by h$r imqiCt and lie died, but she wept over hvnif and 
bore him thence with lamentations and being afrauh nia she 
sent to the mouth of the great river where the ships cermet and 
I was earned far away on Die ships where I gave thee hirth^ 
and hither to Athens I came at last after many wander nigs 
Nmo I say to theCf my son^ TtsistheneSf seek out the womanf 
and learn the secret of LifCt and %f thm mayest find a way 
slay her, because of thy father KalliJcrates ; and tf thou dost 
fear orfail^ this I say to all of thy seed who eome after thee^ 
till at last a brave man he found among them who shall bathe 
m the fire and sit in the place of the Fharaohs I speak of 
those things, that though they be past belief, yet I have known, 
and J he not.' 

' May the Ijoid forgive lier for that,’ groaned Job, who 
had been hsteniiig to this marvellous composition with his 
mouth open. 

As for myself, I said nothing * my first idea being that 
my poor friend, bemg demented, liod composed tlie whole 
thmg, though it scarcely seemed likely that such a story 
could have been invented by anybody It was too original. 
To solve my doubts 1 took up the potsheid and began to read 
the close uncial Greeh writing on it, and very good Greek 
of tlie period it is, considei'ing" that it came from the pen of 
an Egyptian bom. Here la an exact transenpt of it.— 

AMENAPTAZTOyBAriAIKOyrENOYXTOYA 
irYPTlOYHTOYKAAAIKPATOyZiriAOZlEP 
£n £ H N O f M £ N eEO I TPE4»OY£ITA AEAArMO 
NlAYrOTArZETAIHAHTEAEYTnXATIZIZ 
SEN EITO r Al EP (ZTEA AEITA AEZYN E^YfO 
NrAPPOTEEKTHZAirYPTIAZEPlNEKTANEB 
OYM ETATOYXOYP ATPOZAIATON EPftTATO 
N EMON EPIOPKH2:ANTOZ4>YrONTEZAEPPO 
ZNOTON Al APONTIOIKAIKAMH N AZK ATATA 
PAPA0AAAZZIATHZAIBYHZTAPPOZHAIOY 
ANATOAAZPAANH0ENTEZENeAPEPP6TPA 
TIZMErAAHrAYPTONOMOinMAAI0«OPOZ 
KE4>A AHZ EfTA H M EPAZAAPOZTOM ATOZPO 
TAMOYMErAAOYEKPEZONTEZOIMENKATE 
PONTIZeHMEt>K>IAENOZlllAP£eANOMENT 
EAOZAE YP APPIHN AN0PnPIlN£^EPOM EOA 
AfAEAEnNTEKAITENArEnNEN0ApEPPTHN 
nNPAH0OXAPOKPYPTEITONOyPANONHM 
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EPAZI EnZH AeOM EN ElZKOt AONTIOPOZEN 
0APOTEM EPA AH M EN POAIZHN ANTPA AEAP 
EIPONAHrAPONAEnZBAZIAEIANTHNTANS 
ENOYZXYTPAIZZTE*ANOYNTnNHTIZMArE 
lAMENEXPHTOEPIZTHMHAEPANXnNKAIA 
H KAI KAAAOZKAIPnMHN APHPnZHNHAEKA 
AAlKPATO'rZTOYZOYPATPOZEPAZeEIZAT 
OM EN P PnTONZYNOi KEINE B OYAETO EM E A 
EANEAEINEPEITAnzOYKANEPEieENEMEPA 
PYPEPE<l>IAEIKAITHNZENHNE4K3BEITOAPH 
PAPENH MAZYPOMAPEIAZKAeOAOYZZMA 
EPAZENOATOBAPAePONTOMEPAOYKATAZ 
T0MAEKEIT00rEPnN0<MA0Z04>0ZTEeNE 
nZA4lKOMENOIZAEAEIZE4»nZTOYBiOYEY 
eYOlONKIONAEAIZZOMENON<t>£2NHNIENT 
AKAeAPEPBPONTHZEITAAIAPYPOZBEBHK 
YIAABAABHZKAI ETlKAAAinN AYTH EAYTHZ 
ESE4>ANHEKAETOYTnNnMOZEKAITONZO 
NPATEPAASANATONAPOAEIHEINEIZYNOIK 
EINOIBOYAOITOEMEAEANEAEINOYPAPOY 
NAYTHANEAEINIZXYENYPOTilN HMEAA PXl 
NHNKAIAYTH EXnMAPEIAZOAOYAENTIMA 
AAON HeEAETAXEIPETANOMMATANP POl 
ZX AN IN A AHTOTHZ PYN Al KOZ KAA AOZMH 
OPAHEPEITAOPPIZeEIZAKATEPOHTEYZEM 
ENAYTONAPOAOMENONMENTOIKAAOYZA 
KAIOAYPOMENHEKEieENAPHNEPKENEMEA 
E«OBAIA4>HKENEIZZTOMATOYMErAAOYP 
OTAMOYTOYNAYZIPOPOYPOPPAAENAYZI 
NE+ANPEPPAEOYZAETEKONZEAPOPAEYZ 
AZAMOAIZPOTEAEYPOAeHNAZEKATHPAP 
OMH NZ YAEATIZIZOENEZ AN EPIZTEAA AM 
HOAI PAP El AEIPAPTHN P YNAIKAANAZHTEI 
NHNPAZTOTOYBIOYMYZTHPIONANEYPH 
ZKAIANAIPEIN HNPOYPAPAZXHAIATONZO 
NPATEPAKAAAIKPATHNEtAE4>OBOYMENO 
Z HAIAAAAOTIAYTOZ AEIPEITOYEPPOYPA 

zitoieyzteponaytotoytoepizteaaae 

AZ POTE APAeOZTIZrEN OM ENOZTAPYPi A 
OYZAZeAlTOAMHZEIKAITAAPIZTEIAEXAN 
BAZIAEYZAITANANOPAPANAPIZTAMENA 
HTATOlAYTAAErAOMAZAEAAYTHEPNAK 
A^KEYEYZAI^HN 
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For general convemence ni reading, 1 have here aoou- 
rately transcribed tins inscription into the cursive character. 

'Afi^vdpras^ rov ^atrCKiKov yevovs rov AiyvTrrioVf 17 
TOO i^aWLKpuTovs ''latBos ispiws, i}v oi p.sv 0eol Tps^vai 
rd Se Baip^ovia virordao’eTai^ yBrj TsXsvTtoaa TtfO-KrOepei 
T<p STna-TeWsi TctSg' trvve<f>vyov yap •jrors etc Trjs 

Alyvinias Jtti ^SKravi^ov fisTO, tov trov TraTpof, Bid top 
spwra TOP ifjidp i7riopKrj(xavTo^ if>iiy6pTa^ Se irpdf vdrov 
BiairovTioi Koi k'B' fiTjvas Kard rd TrapcbOaXatraia rijs 
Ai^vrjs Ta TTpos- ri\iov dvaTo'Kds TrXavrjdivrss, li'^a-Trep 
irerpa Tts fieydXi]^ yXuTrrdp 6potoifj,a AiOio'iro^ fce^aXtjf, 
eira r}piipas S' « 7 ro crro/iaro^ 'Trora/Jbov fisydXov eKTretroirrss, 
oi fj,ev KaTkTrovTiir$}^jj,sv, oi Se voaip direOdvojuep* tSXos 
Se vn dypicav dvdpw’irtav i^epoftsOa Bid iXSoyv ts Kal reva^ 
yetap evOairep ttttjvwi/ ir\7]$os diroKpvTTTEi top ovpapop, 
rff^epCLS i, ecus jjXOopep eh koiXop ri opos, ev0a irore fisydXrf 
piv TToXty jji/, dvrpa Be direipova ^ayov Be dis ^aaiXeiav 
Tr)p TMp ^epouy vurpati a-Ts^avovvTtoVf rjrtf pof^eia pusv 
iTria-TTff^p os wdvTOjv Kal Bij Kal xdWos Kal pwpiijp 
dyijpays i)v y Sd K.aWiKpdTov9 tov trov irarpos ipatrOeia’a 
TO p>ev TTpSiTov a-vvoiKslv k^ovKsTQ hjjLs Be dpsXeiP * ewetra, 
Q>& ovK apsireiBsp, s/ie yap htrepe^tXsi Kal ryp iifio- 

^eiTO, aTryyayev yfidf utto piarfeias Kad^ oBov^ txifyaXspds 
ev6a TO fidpaBpov to piya, ov KaTd cTOpa sksito 6 yepmv 
d ^iXvtTo^os Tsdpedi9f rifftiKOfievois S’ eSei^e ^ojs rov 0iov 
£v0v, oiop Kiova sXiaa'op.evQP ipdapyp UvTa KaBdwep fipovrPfs^ 
eiTU Bid irvpbs ffe0rjKvia d0\a^y9 Kal sTl KdWit»p uvttj 
eavrijs k^e^dvr} i«r Be tovtcop mfioae xat top <rop irarepa 
dSdvaTop anroBti^siPi el avPoiKslv ol ^qvXoitq ipik Be dve^ 
Xeip, ov 'ydjo oup abry dvsXelv iiry^vep virb Tcbp ypeSaircdp 
t^p Kat avTf} piayeias. 6 S’ ovBev ri fidXXov fjBeXe, 
TO) T&v ofipidTODV Trpolo-'xwp ipa By to Tys yvvaiKos 

KaXXat /ly 6p ^' eTretro opyurOeltra KaTeyoyTevtre pep 
avTo'p, dvoXopepop /leproi KXdovaa Kal oBvpo/iepy ixeiBeu 
aTTyveyKep, ifie Be d<f>yKep eh aropa rov p>eyd\ov 

TTora/iov TOV vavairiropov, vappo) Be vavaivf wp*irep 
TrXJovaa Stskov <re, dTroTrXevo’ao'a pJiXis Trore Bevpo ^A$yf* 
vd^e Karyyayofiyv^ <rv Be, oi TiaiaOeveSf &p iirKrTeWee 
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fJLTj oXtytopei, * Set yap tt/v yvvtiiKa dra^fjrtTv i)u ttwv to tow 
^lov p>oa'T^pi>ov dvevp-pSi teal dvat,pslvy r\p ttou Trapacry^, 
Stoi TOP (TOP TTar^pa }^aX)uicpdri}u. si Ss <po^ovp>spos fj Bid 
(iWo Ti avTos^ Xsltrsi tov epyov, Trdtri roif v^repop avro 
rovTO iirt(TTiWo}^ = 09 iroTe dya 66 s ns ysvopevos Tip irvpl 
Xovo’ao'Oai ToX/Ltr/o-et koX ra dpiCTsia e^ofp jdairiXsOtrai 
Tcjp dpOpcpwcav * aTTicrra pisp or/ rd roiavra \dyof, opicos 
SJ d avrrf sypwica ovk i^lrsva-dprvjv, 

Tho Englibh translation 1 * 3 , as 1 Aisco\ered on fuither 
investigation, and as the reader may easily see by compan- 
son, both accurate and elr-^ant 

Besides tho uncial wiiting on the convcN; side of the 
bherd at tho top, painted m dull red. on what had once been 
the hp of tlie amphora, was tlic caitoucho already mentioned 
aa being on the icarabaus, Avhich wo had also found in the 
casket 1’lie hievoglyiihics 01 bynibols, however, were le¬ 
vers^, just as thougli tliey had been piessod on wax Wliother 
this Was the cartouche ot the original Kallikiates,' 01 of some 
PnneeVor Pharaoh from whom his wife Amenartas was 
descende(|, 1 am not siiie, nor can 1 tell if it was diawii upon 
tlie sherd at tho same time that the uncial Gieek was 
lusciibed, or copied 011 inoie lecciitly ftom tho Scaiab by 
some othei member of the family. Nor was this all At the 
foot of the writmg, painted 111 the same dull red, was the 
faint outline of a somewhat rude drawing of tlio head and 
shoulders of a Bpliiiiv weanng two featiicis, symbols of 
majesty, whicii, thougli eonimoii enough upon the efligies 
of sacred bulls jnd gods, I have n^^er before mot with on a 
Sphinx 

Also on tho nght-hdiid bido of tins surface of tho bhord, 
painted obljqnily in led on the space not covoied by the 
nncial eharactojK. and signed in blue pamt, was tho following 
quaint mscriptioii 

IN AXID bKlt. SBA 

RTIl^NOb TimrOlSS THBlt BK. 

HOC rKClr 

nOROTHLA VlMCffiV. 


' oartouoho, if it bo a true cartouche, cannot have been that of 
Kallikratcs, ac Mr Holly RUggoste Kalhkrates was a pneot and not 
raitttisd to a cartouche, which was the prerogative of Egyptian royalty, 
he might have m&onbed his nmue or title upon an owad.-r- 
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Perfectly bewildered, I turned tlie relic over It 
covered from top to bottom with iiotefi and signatmes lu 
Greek, Latin, and English The first in imciaFGioek was 
by Tisisthenea, the son to whom the writing was addiessed 
It was, ‘ I could not go. Tisiathenea to Ins son, Kallikiates ’ 
Here it lb in fac simile with its cursive equivalent:—■ 

OYKANAYNAIMHNrOPEYECeAlTIClCeENH 

CKAAAIKPATEITOIPAIAI 

ovK au SvvaCfjjafjv irop^mirBat. 

'[!icriaBiv7js K^aWiKpaTSi rw iraiBL 

This Kslhkiates (probably, m tlie (rreek l.ibluon, so 
niiincd after his giaiidlathei) eiidently made some attempt 
to start on the quest, for his entry written m very faint and 
almost illegible uncial is, ‘ I ceased from ray gonig, the gods 
being against me. Kallikiates to Ins son ’ lleie it is also '— 

TnN0EnNANTI£TANTnNErAY2:AMHNTHZ: 

POPEIAXKAAAlKPATHXTnirAIAI 

TWV Oea>v aVTi<rrdifTcov sTravadfifjv t^s 'irop&ias, 
l^afCKtKpdrTjs Tp TrtffSt 

Betwoi^ii these two ancient \\ritings, the second of which 
was msciibed upside down and was so faint and that, 
had it not been for the transcript of it executed by Vincey, 
I should scarcely have been able to read it, since, owing to 
its having been written on tliat portion of tlio tile wlncli 
had, in the course of ages, mideigono the most handling, it 
was nearly nibbed out—wag the bold, raoderndooking signa¬ 
ture of one Lionel Viuccy, ' jEtato sua 17,’ winch was wiitteii 
thereon, I think, by Leo’s gi.indfalhcr. To the light of this 
were the iiiitiiilb ' T. 13 V,,' and below came a vaiioty of 
tlieek faignatuiPb, in uncial and cursive character, and what 
appeared to be some carelessly oxeouied lepetitions of the 
sentence * -raidt ’ (to ray son), aimwing that the rehc was 
rehgioiisly passed on from generation to generation. 

The next legible thing after the Greek signatures was the 
word * Bomae, a.u«c ahowing that tho family had now 
migrated to Borne L fortunately, however, with tho excep- 
Uoir of its termination (evil the date of their settlement there 
is fiar ever lost, for just wnere it hod been placed a piece of 
the potsherd is broken away. 
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Then followed twelve Latin bigiiatures, jotted about here 
and there, wherever there was a space upon tho tile suitable 
to their inscription These signatutes, with three oxceptions 
only, ended with the name ‘ Viiidex ’ or ‘ the Avenger,' which 
seems to have been adopted the family after its migiation 
to Borne as a kind equivalent to the Grecian ‘ Tibisthoncs,’ 
whicli also means iUi avengei Ultimately, as might bo ex¬ 
pected, this Ijatin cognomen of Vmdex was transformed first 
into De Vmcey, and then into the plain, modem Vincey It 
is very curious to observe how the idea of revenge, inspiied 
by an Egyptian who lived before the time of Christ, is thus, 
as it were, embalmed in an English family name 

A few ol the Homan names inscribotl upon the slieid I 
have actually since found mentioned in history and other 
records They were, if I icmeinber right, 

MVbSlVS V INI) LX 

SKX VAl1I\h MAitVLLVS 

C tVFlJJlVS C r VINULX 

and 

LASEHIA. rOMl'EIANA CuMVX MVCHINI VlNblClb 

the last being, of course, the name of a Homan lady 

The follow mg hst, however, comprises all the Latin iidincs 
upon the sherd - - 

C CAKCllilVH VlNIiFK 
N AlMUi^VS VINDLX 
8LX VAKiva arAttVi,i.vs 
Q &OHIVS PTWseVS Hl-NtCiO VINDIX 
I VALKWVH COHINIVS MNurX 

mix or^uTiivs m v 
L ATTIV4 VrSDlSX 
MVBSIVS MNJ;)EX 

c rvifiDivs c * \iiii>ix 

laClNlVS IflVBTVM 

lOBbaiA I'OMllIVKA CONIVX MACHINI VINltlClL 
aiamija lvcilla coutvK BiAnria.r viNuiCJb 

After the Boman names there is evidently a gap of very 
many centunes. Nobody will ever know now what was the 
history of the rehc during tliose dark ages, or how ib camo 
to have been pieseived m the fiimily- My poor fnend Vmcey, 
it will be remembered, had told me that his Roman ances¬ 
tors finally settled in Lombardy, and when Charlemagne 
iny^ed it, returned with him across the Alps, and made 
thoir home in Brittany, whence they crossed to England m 
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'Is iheie anytJimg more ^ * asked Leo, ni a kind of excitcjd 
whisper. 

I groped about, and produced something hard, done up in 
. a little linen bag Out of the bag we took first a very beau¬ 
tiful miniature done upon ivory, and, secondly, a small 
chocolate-coloured composition sca^abam, marked thus — 



symbols which, we have since ascertained, mean * Suten se 
Rtl,’ which IS being translated the ‘ Ro>al Son of Ra or the 
Sun ’ The miniature was a picture of Leo’s Greek mothei— 
a lovely, dark eyed ci eature On the back of it was written, 
IB poor Vincey’s handwriting, ‘ My beloved wife ’ 

‘ That IS .dl,’ I said 

‘Very well,’ ansT\eied Leo, putting down the miniature, 
at which he had been gazing affectionately , ‘ and now lot us 
read the lettei,’ and witliout further ado he broke the seal, 
and read aloud as follo^YS — 

‘ My Son Leo,— When you open tins, if you ever live to 
do so, you wiU liave attained to manhood, and 1 shall have 
been long enough dead to be absolutely forgotten by nearly 
all who knew me Yet in loading it remember tliat I have 
been, and for anything you know may still be, and that m it, 
through this hnk of pen and paper, I stretch out my hand to 
you across the gulf of death, and my voice speaks to you from 
the silence of the gi ave Thougli I am dead, and no memory 
of me remains in your mmd, yet am I with you in this hour 
that you read. Since your birth to tins day I have scarcely 
seen youi face Forgive me this Your life supplanted the 
hfe of one whom I loved better than women are often loved, 
and the bitterness of it endjireth yet. Had I lived I should 
in time have conquered this foohsh feehng, but 1 am not 
destmed to live My suffenngs, physical and mental, are 
more than 1 can hear, and when such small airongeinents as 
1 have to make for your future well-being are completed it is 
my intention to put a penod to them. May God forgive me if 1 
do wrong At the best 1 could not live more than another year ’ 

‘ So he killed himself,' I exclaimed * I thought so.’ 

‘ And now,’ Leo went on, wi^ut replying, ‘ enough of 
myself. What has to he said to you who live, not to 
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me, who am dead, and almost as much forgotten as though 1 
had Hover been Holly, my fuend (to whom, if he will accept 
the trust, it is my intention to confide } on), will have told you 
aomething of tlie extraordinary antiquity of youi lacc In 
the contents of this casket >ou will find sufficient to prove it 
The strange legend hat jou will find inscribed by your remote 
ancesticss upon the potshcid was coinmumcatod to me by my 
father on Ins deathbed, and took a stioiig hold in my imagina¬ 
tion AVlion I wjs onl^^ nineteen ycais of age 1 dcteimiiiod, 
as, to his misfoitinie, did one of oui aiiccvstois about tlie time 
of Iljlt^sabeth, to investigate its truth Lito all that befell nio 
I cannot entei now Ihit 1 '^•iw with mj oivn e>es Chi 
the coast of Afiica, in a liitheito unexploied region, some 
distance to the north of wlieie the Zambesi falls into the sea, 
there is a headland, at the o\tiomity of which a peak tow'eis 
up, shaped like the head of a negio, similar to that of which 
the writing spoaks I landed theie, and leaiiit fi om a wander¬ 
ing native, who had been cast out by his people because of 
some crime which ho had committed, that far inland aie great 
mountains, shaped like cups, and caves siuioundcd by measure¬ 
less swamps. 1 learnt also that the people there speak a dialect 
of Arabic, and arc ruled ovci by a beautiful white wommi who 
IS seldom seen by them, but wlio is icportcd to have power 
over all things living and dead Two days aftei I had ascei- 
tamed this the man died of fe\oi contracted in crossing the 
swamps, and I was forced by w'ant of provisions and by 
symptoms of an illnebs winch afterwauls prostrated me to 
take to my dhow again 

* Of the adventures that befell me after this I need not now 
speak I was wiecked upon the coast of Madagascar, and 
rescued some mouths afterwards by an English ship that 
brought me to Aden, whence 1 staited for England, intending 
to prosecute my search as soon as I had made sufficient 
preparations On my way T stopped in Greece, and there, for 
“ Omnia vmcit amor,” I met youi beloved mother, and married 
her, and there you were born and slie died Then it was that 
my last illness seized me, and I returned hither to die. But 
still 1 hoped against hope, and set myself to work to learn 
Arabic, with the intention, should I ever get better, of return¬ 
ing to the of Afhca, and solving the mystery of which 
the traditioh hair lived so many centunes ui our family. But 
I have not got better, ^ far as I a^ concerned, the story 
^ at endi 
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‘ For you, bowerer, ray son, it is not at an end, and to you 
I baud on these the results of my labour, together with tlie 
hereditary proofs of its origin It is my intention to provide 
that they shall not be put into your hands until you have 
reached an age whon you will be able to judge for yourself 
whether or no you will choose to investigate what, if it is time, 
must be the greatest mystery in the world, or to put it by as 
an idle fable, ongmating in the first place in a woman’s die- 
01 dored brain 

* 1 do not behove that it is a fable, I believe that if it can 
only be rc-discovered theie is a spot wlieie the vital forces of 
the woild viaildy exist Life exists, wIj> thcrcfoie should not 
tlie means of preserving it indefiiutoly exist also Hut I have 
no wish to prejudice your mind about the matter. Head and 
]udge foi yourself If you are inclined to undertake the search, 
I have so provided that you will not lack foi means If, on 
the other hand, you aic satisfied that the whole thing is a 
chimdra, then, I adjure you, destroy the potsherd and the 
WtttingS; and let a cause of troubling be removed from our 
race for ever Perhaps that will be wisest The unknown is 
generally taken to be terrible, not as the proverb would infer, 
fiom the mheient superstition of man, but because it so often 
IS terrible He who would tamper with the vast and secret 
forces that animate the world may well fall a victim to them. 
And if the end were attained, if at last you emerged from the 
trial ever beautiful and ever young, defying time and evil, and 
lifted above tlie natural decay of fiesh and intellect, who shall 
say that the awesome change would piove a happy one'>' 
Choose, my son, and maj the Power who rules all things, and 
who says " thus far shalt thou go, and thus much shalt thou 
learn,” direct the choice to your own happiness and the hap¬ 
piness of the world, which, m the event of your success, you 
would one day certainly rule by the pure force of accumulated 
experience.-- Farewell I ’ 

Thus tlie letter, which was unsigned and undated, abruptly 
ended. 

‘ What do you make of that, Uncle HoUy ?' said Leo, 
with a sort of gasp, as he replaced it on the table. * We have 
been looking for a mystery, and we certainly seem to have 
found one ’ 

* What do 1 make of it ^ Why, that your popr dear father 
was ofit his head, of course,’ 1 answered, testily * 1 guessed 
as much that night, twenty years ago, when he into 
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room. You see lie evidently |mmed his end, poor man. 
It IS absolute bal^rdasli ’ J'h 

* That’s it,"ar"r* said Job, solemnly. Job was a most 
matter-of-fact specimen of a matter-of-fact class. 

* Well, let's see what tho potsherd lias to say, at any late,' 
said Loo, taking up ’ e translation in his father’s writing, and 
commencing to read — 

‘ J, A'fneyjarta's, of the Itoi/rd Home of the Pharaohs of 
TSqyjpt, wi/c of Kalhkiates (tho Boauti^l in Htiength), a 
Pnest of Isis whom the gods cherish and the demons oh&f^ 
being about to dte, to mg liUlc son Tiststhenes (tho Mighty 
Avenger). T fled with thy fathei flom Hgifpi in the days of 
Nectanebes,' causing him thiaugk love to bieak the vows that 
he had vowed. We fled soiithxoard, across the waters, and ue 
wandered for twice twelve mooyis on the coast of Libya (Afiica) 
that looks tonards the risnuf sun, where by a river is a great 
rock carven like the head of an Ethiopian Four days on the 
water from the mouth of a mighty iiver were ue cast away, 
and some were drotcned and some died of sickness But us 
wild men took through wastes and maishe't, ivhere the sea 
fowl hid the sky, beaivng us ten days’ jouuicy till we came lo 
a hollow mountain, where a great city had been and fallen, 
and where there are caves of which no man hath seen the end, 
and they brought us to the Queen of the people who place pots 
upon heads of strangers, who is a magiGian having a 
knowledge of all things, and life and loveliness that does not 
dte* And she cast eyes of love upon thy father, KalUkrates, 
and would have slam me, and uScen him to husband, but he 
loved me awl feared her, and would not. Then did she take 
us, and lead us by terrible ways, by means of dark magic, to 
where the great pit is, tn the mouth of which the old phth- 
sopher lay dead, and showed to us the rolling Pillar of Life 
thud dm not, whereof the voice ts as the voice of thmder^ 
and she did stand in the flames, and come forth unharmed, 
and yet more beautiful. Then did she swear to make thy 
father undying even as she is, if he would but slay me, and 
give htmself to her, for me she could not slay because of the 
of my own people that 1 have, and that prevailea thus 
fipf.agawei her. And he held his hand before kis eyes to hide 
phef pedftiy, and would not Then m her rage did she $mtte 

" Keetauebo U, tlie last native Phaxach of Bgyptf 

Jhjw JkU 4 Oohna to l^thiopka, a c, 
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ye Lease and a ceitayne holye clerke should allwojea beare 
my fadir on honde that ho owghte uttirly fox to frosblic ye 
same^ affyrmynge that yt was fourmcd and contiaUd of 
Bathanas hym selfo arte niagike and dyvollyesho wherefore 
my fadir dyd take ye same and tobrast yt yu twejTie, but I, 
John de Vincoy, dyd sa\c wliool yc tweye partes therol and 
topeecyd them togyddor agaync soo as yee se, on this daye 
inondaye next foliowyngo attci ye leeste of Seyiite Marye ye 
Blossed Vyigyne yu yo yeere of Salvacioun foweitene hundreth 
and fy^ e and fowerti ’ 

The next and, &a\e one, last onti'y was Elh&abctbaii, and 
dated loCl, ‘ A moat strange liTstoiie, and one that did cost 
my father hia life , loi la seekyiige foi the place upon tlio 
east coast ot Africa, his piunance was sunk by a Portuguese 
galleon off Lorenzo Maiqnez, and he himself perished — 
John Vinoey ’ 

TJien came the last entry, apparently, to judge by the 
style of wilting, made by some representative of the family 
111 the middle of the eighteenth century. It was a misquota¬ 
tion of the well-known Imoa 111 IJamlet, B,nd rnn thus 
‘ There are moie things m Hea\en and eaith than are dreamt 
of m your philosophy, Horatio ' ’ 

And now there remained but one more document to be 
examined—namely, the ancient black-letter tianslation into 
medneval Latm of the uncial inacriiitiOTi on the sherd As 
will be SGOti, this tianslation was executed and siibscilhed m 
the year 14 !b>, by a cortani ' learned man,’ lidinundus de 
Prato (Kdmuiid Prattj by name, licentiate in Canon Law, of 
Exeter College, Oxfoid, who had actually been a pupil of 
Grooyn, tho first scholar who taught (ircek m England.-* No 
doubt, on the fame of this new leaiiung reaching liib ciiis, the 
VinCey of the day, iierhapb that bame John de Vincoy who 

' AnoibcE tfiiiiK that makes me fix the date of this entry at the 
Quddle o£ the eiglitccnth century is that, ounonsly enough, I have an 
acting copy of ‘ Hamlet/ -vviitten about 1740, in which/hoso t\so lines 
are misquoted almost exactly in the saijio way, and I have little doubt 
but that the Viucey who wrote them on the potsherd heard them so 
misquoted at that date Of Louree, the Imcb really run ] - 

There are more tilings in boavan and caith, Horatio, 

^an are dreamt of in your philos<qpby —L II, H. 

^ (hocyn, the inetrucior of Erasmus, studied Qreek under Ghalcon- 
^laa the Dyisautine at Florence, and itrst lectured in the Hall od Exeter 
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years befoie had saved the lolio from destruction and made, 
the black-letter entry on the shoid in 1445 , hurried off to 
Oxtoid to SCO if poidianf 0 i!j avail to dissolve the sectot 

of the m\sterions j’lscnjitioii Noi uas ho di&api)omte<l, for 
the learned Edm dus was equal to the tdbk Indeed his 
leudeiing is so esvellent an example of imxha'val learning and 
laliiiuty tliat, e^en at tlic iisk of hatiiii^ the learned leader 
witli too main aiitiquities, 1 ha\e made up inj mmd to give 
it in fac simile, togelhci with an eximiided vei&ion toi the 
benefit of tlioso who fuid ihc' eoutidctioiis tioublesomc The 
translation has sevci.il peculiaiities on wliicli tints is not the 
place to dwell, but 1 would in pasaiiig call the attention of 
seholaid to tlie passage ' duxeiuiit aiitem nos ud leginam 
(idvfinohlQhani&Lownonlunii,* winch strikes me ns a dcliglitful 
rendomig of the oiignuil, ‘ i/yoyoi/ St is JSaatKtiav t)]v rtov 

^€va\js p(urpois cTTt^ai olVtoji'/ 

Medtceiiil lilacl Lctic) Latin Tinntilalioii of the Uncial 
InscnplLOii on the Shod oj A7neuaitai> 

c sjai. reg* <sf0\iptu tovoc Callicratj^ 
bKrrtiof qua dci foljrt tiaiionui 
tebSt fbo Ctfiftfjnu ta nionbiiDa ita ntabat: 
oBffiigi qiioba tr rrgnatc |)cftaiie6o ru 

patre tbo, pptetr met amoct pejerato* 5ppgtfrciaf 
ante Ptiiflf fiotn traiuef marc er vrinj meffief p’r 
titora %ib^t <Onctc errant bbt eft petra 
giteba mgiui feblpta tnttar (et^top taptt^ betitbe 
bic^J ni) ah of! ffum nigni etecti p’ttni fubmerfi 
fumu 0 pttm morbo mortm fiini: in fine ante a 
fe£ Itbtbiei portabamur pr palbb ct baba, bbt abtu 
nftttbbo rein obitbrat bteir x* bonce abbenim ab 
eab£[ gufbd montS> tibt ohm itigna brbjS erat> 
raueme quai) tthife: bbmut antf nojer ab regtna 
SIlmcnana&mifeoronattti qiic magt{ btebafr et 
pmHa omtttu xdt tt falte pblenf et btgore Iteeto^ 
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dtl’ erot. I^et iiigno patC tut mnote ^(titCa ^'tnR 
qtiE et co&ubnt mttlii morte pacabat. poftea b’ro 
mUCite ^Tfdlurate amore met ct ttmoee r^jne 
afFetto notf maqtta abtmnt jtt bta;a I^ocetibtl’ 
tobi eft puteujS tile pflibit^, ttint^ nurta abttn 
lacebot femor ]pI)dotopi)t eabauer, ct abbftEttb 
mSftcabtt ffaiQtl Cltte ecetta, Iftat toiumiu bolu^ 
tatijt, bote^ nnittetc qfi tonttcbb: tiic pc tsne 
ipctu nottito ejepctjtf tcarnt ct ta ippa fefc focmoiloc 
btfa eft. 

<(DiuB fat! ntrabtt fe potrc tutt quoQ imoctal! 
oltcfuca cITc, ft me pctu^ otcila rcqtne cotbbecntn 
mallet; ncQ ent ipCa me otctbecc baltnt, pptec no& 
tratn mqtta cuutiii eqometptem babco. ^iHe bcco 
mcbtl gefl malutt, mamb ante oeut palTIjei 
tie multcf formofttatF abfpttecet: poftea eu iiiptra 
ptuflit arte, at moctuu cffecebat ibe tu (fctib et 
balptib, me $c ttmore ejepuitt ab oftiii mgin 
ffiinufl bcimolt pocca tii nabc in qua tc pcpect> 
utje poft bicje? bbc Sltbcnoitf tnb'ctta fu. Slit tu, 
^ Ciftltiicri, ne qli quocu mabo nautt fat; neccirc 
cni c(t multere rjeqbicece ft qba aite mpftetiti 
Ipetcc$i et btbtcacc, quStti nt te e(t, patcF tuu 
Calltccal tn ceqme moctc. ^tn ttmotc (eu ali^ 
tabfa re teltquta ifctta, Ijot tpfu otb poftet mabo 
bit bonbji Qjt tnbeiuatuc qbt tqiuji iauatcu no 
firborceftet ct jjttcntia biqii bolabti pin, 

€:alta bito nuctbibtita pe at nine iitta be ceB 
mitbt tegmttje. 

li|et ($cece pccipta Hatine rebbtbtt btc boetuit 
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iK l^rata, in SDeccetijf Ittenaatuier t <on. 
4B]con: ^):on: tocttflinu ifBtocpin quanHant t 

3fb. %c. 31”. a»nt. a9««4t<C!t*¥f fo". 

Expanded I eruon of tlie abcrOe MeduBval Latin 

Tiaiislatwn 

Amenartas, e genere regio Egyptii, uxor Calliciatis, sacer- 
dotis Isidis, quam dei fovent dcmonia attendunt, jiliolo suo 
Tisistheni jam raonbunda ita mandat * Effugi quondam ex 
Egjpto, regnante Noctanebo, cum patre tuo, pioptei mej 
ftinorem pejerato Fugiontes autom versus Notum trans maie, 
et Mginti quatuoi menses per litora Libye veisus Onenlem 
enantes, ubi est petia quedam magna sculpta mstar Elhiopis 
capitis, deinde dies quatuor ab ostio flummis magni ejecti 
partim submersi sumua partim morbo mortui siimus in line 
autem a fens liommibus portabamur per paludes et vada, ubi 
avium multitudo celum ohumbrat, dies decern, donee adveni- 
mus ad caviim quondam montem, ubi olim magna mbs erat, 
caverne quoqne iinmoiiso, duxeiunt autem nos ad reginam 
Advonaslasaniscoionantmm, que magica ntebatur et pentnt 
omnium rerum, et saltern pulcritudine ot vigore inscnescibilis 
erat Ilec magno patns tui amoie perculsa, primum quidem 
ei conuubium miclii mortem parabat, postea veio, recuEl&nte 
CaLherate, amoremei et timoie regine affecto, nos permagicam 
abduxit per vias liornbiles ubi est putous ille profundus, cujus 
juxta aditum jacebat senioris plnlosophi cadaver, ct advemen* 
tibust monstravit flammani Vite erectam, mstar columno voln- 
taniis, voces emittentem quasi tonitrus tunc per ignom impetu 
nocivo expers transiit ct jam ipsa scse fomiosior visa est. 

Quibus factis juravit se patrem tuum quoque immortalem 
ostensuram esse, si me pnus occisa rcgine contubemium 
mallet; neque emm ipsa me occidere valmt, propter nos- 
tiatum magicam gujus egomet jmrtem liabeo. Ille vero mcliil 
liujuB genens malebat, manibus ante oculos paasis, ne mulieris 
£>rmo8itat6m adspiceret * postea ilium magica petcussit arte, 
at mortuum efEeiebat inde cum detibus et vagitibus, et me per 
timorem expulit ad ostium magni flummis, vehvoli, porro m 
jA'fB, in qua te pepen, vix post dies hue Atlienas veota sum. 
Ak ^u, O Tisisthenes, ne quid quorum mando nauci fao: 
^ |!PW!0BSe emm est muMerem ex^wrete si qua Vite myitenum 
et vin^oar^, quantum in te est* patrem tuum Calli- 
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cratem in roguie morte, Sm timore sed aliqua causa rem 
reliiiquis infectam, hoc ipsum omnibus poetens mando, dum 
bonus quiB mveniatiir qui igms lavacrnm non perhorrescet, et 
potentia dignus dominabitui homuinm. 

Talia dico mcrodibilia qiiidem at minime ficta de rebus 
michi connitis 

Hoc Grece sciipta Latine icddidit vir doctus Edmnndus 
do Prato, m Decietis Licenciatue, e Collegio Exoniensi 
Oxomousi doctiBsimi Groc^ni quondam 0 pupillis, Idibus 
Aprilis Anno Domini MCCCOLXXXXV®. 

* Well/ I said, when at length I bad read out and carefully 
examined those writings and paiagraphs, at least those of 
them that were still easily legible, ‘ tliat is the conclusion of 
the whole matter, Leo, and now jou can £01 m your own 
opinion on it I have already formed mine ’ 

‘ And what is it ^ ’ he asked, 111 his quick way 
‘it IS this, I beheve that potshcid to be perfectly genuine, 
and that, woudeiful as it may seem, it has come down m your 
family from since the fourth century before Christ The 
entries absolutely prove it, and theieforo, however improbable 
it may seem, it must bo accepted But theie I stop That 
your remote ancestress, tiie Egyptian pimcess, or some scribe 
under her direction, wiote that which we see on the sherd 1 
have no doubt, nor have I tlic slightest doubt but that her 
sufferings and the loss ot her husband had turned her head, 
and that she was not light 111 liei mind when she did Avnteit ’ 

‘ How do you account for what my father eaw and heard 
there ? * asked Loo. 

‘ Coincidence No doubt there are bluffs on the coast of 
Africa tliat look something like a man's head, and plenty of 
people who speak bastard Arabic. Also, X believe that there 
are lots of swamps. Another tlimg is, Leo, and I am sorry 
to say it, but I do not believe that your poor father was quite 
right when he wrote that letter. He had met with a great 
trouble, and also he had allowed this story to prey on his 
imagination, and he was a very imaginative man Anyway, 
I beheve that tlio whole thing la tlio moat unmitigated rubbish 
I know that there arc ounona things and forl^Tn nature which 
we rarely meet with, and, when we do meet them, cannot 
understand. But until I see it with my own eyes, which I 
am not likely to, I never wiU believe that there is any means 
^of avoiding death, even for a tune, or tiiat there is or was a 
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white sorceress living in the lieait of an African swamp It 
IS bosh, my boy, all bosh '^Vllat rlo jou say, Job ' 

"‘Teay, sir, that it is a lie, anti, if it is true, I hope Mr Leo 
won’t meddle *vith no such tlnng'?, foi no good can’t come 
of it ’ 

‘Perhaps yc are hotli right,' said Leo, \eiy quietly ‘ I 
express no opm'on lint I sa> this I am going to set the 
matter at leat once end for ah, and if you T\on't come \\itli 
me I will go bj m3 self ’ 

I loolved at the young man, and saw that lie meant what 
he said When Leo mo.nis what he says he always puts on 
a curious look about the inoutli It has been a tuck of his 
from a child Now, ds a mattei of fact, I had no intention of 
allowing Leo to go an\wJieie by himsoli, ioi m3 own sake, il 
not for his I was hii too miuli attached to him for that 
I am not a man of many ties 01 alfeetions Ciiciimataiices 
ha\cbGeii against me in this lespect, and men and w^omen 
shiink from mo, 01 at least, I lAnc3 that tlicv do, ivhich 
comes to the name thing, tlnnkmg, jicihups, that my some¬ 
what foibidding oxteiioi is a key to 1113 chaiactcr. Itathei 
than endiiio tins, I have, to a gioat extent, hccluded myself 
from the world, and cut myself off from those op]Joitunities 
which with most men ic.sult in the formatLon of lelations 
more or less intimate Therefore Leo was all the wmld to 
me—brothel, child, and fnencl - -and until he weaned of me, 
where he went there I should go too But, of course, it would 
not do to let him see Low gieat a hold he had ovei me , so I 
cast about for some means whereby 1 might let myself down 
easy. 

* Yes, I shall go, XTuclo, and if I don’t find tho “ rolling 
Pillar of iiife,” at any rate I shall get some fiist class 
shooting.’ 

Here was my opportunity, and I took it 

* Bhooting 9 ’ I Raul ‘ Ah! yea, I never thought of that. 
It must be a veiy wnld stietch of country, and full of lug game. 
I have always wanted to lull a buffalo before 1 dio Do you 
know, my boy, I don't believe in the quest, but 1 do believe 
m big game, and really on the whole, if, after thinking xt 
over, you make up youi mind to go, 1 viill lake a holiday, and 
come witli you ’ 

' Ah,’ said Leo, * I thought that you would not lose Bueh 
a eliaaice. But how about money? We shall wont a good 
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* You need not trouble about that,’ I answered ‘ There 
IS all yoiii income that has been aecumulatinfj foi years, and 
besides that 1 lia\e fia\ed two-tlnids of what your father left 
to mo, as I consjilei, in trust for yon Thcie is plenty of 
cash ’ 

‘ Vei^ well, then, we maj as well stow tho'se things away 
and go up to town to see about our guns !>> tho way, Job, 
uio you corning too It’s time }ou began to see the woild ’ 
‘Well, sii,’ answciod Job, stolidly, ‘X don’t hold much 
with foreign pnits, but if both jou gcntlonieii <110 going you 
will want somebody to lool: afUn you, and I am not the man 
to stop behind alter seriing you for twrenty yeais ' 

‘ TJiat’s light, Job, sriid I * You won’t find out anything 
wondcrliil, ]nit you will get some good shooting And now 
look heic, both of you X won’t ha\e a woid said to a living 
soul about this nonsense,’ and I pointed to tho potsheid ‘ If 
it got. out, and anything happened to me, my next of km 
w'ould dispute iny will on the ground of insanity, and I should 
become the laughing stoek of C’umbiidge ’ 

Thai day tbiee uiontha we wtue on the ocean, bound fof 

Zaii/ibi)L. 
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IV. 


THE SQUALL. 


How different ig tlie scene tJiab I liave now to toll from that 
which has just been told' Gtnie are tlie quiet college i oonis, 
gone the wind-swayed English elmg, the cawing rooks, and 
the familiar TOlumes on the shelves, and m their place there 
rises a nsion of the great calm ocean gleaming in shaded 



silver lights beneath the beams of the full African moon. A 

S ntle oieezQ fills the huge sail of our dhow, and draws us 
zoogh the ivater tliat npples musically against her sides. 
|lo8t of the men are sleepfng forward, for it is near midnight, 
imt ft stout swar^y Arab. Mahomed by name, stemds at the 
"tiilesri lazily steering by the stare* Three miles or mote to 
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oui starboard is a low dim Ime. It is tho Eastern shors of 
Central Africa. We are runmtig to the southward, before the 
North East Monsoon, between the mainland and the reef that 
for hundreds of miles fnnges this perilous coast. The night 
IS quiet, so quiet that a'wlirsper be Heard fore and aft tlie , 

dhow, so quiet that a faint booming sound rolls across the 
watci to us from the distant land 

The Arab at tlie tiller holds up his hand, and sajs one 
word —' Simba (lion) f' 

Wo all sit up and listen. Tlien it comes again, a alow, 
majestic sound, that thrills us to the marrow 

' To-morrow by ten o’clock,’ I say, ‘ we ought, if the 
Captain is not out m Ins lockoiiing, which I think very pro¬ 
bable, to make tins mysterious rock with a man’s head, and 
begin OUT shooting.’ 

* Aq,d begin our search for the ruined city and the Fire oi 
Life,’ corrected Leo, taking his pipe from his mouth, and 
laughing a little 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ I answered * You were ainug your Arabic 
with that man at the tiller this afternoon. What did he tell 
you He has been tiadiiig (slave trading probably) up and 
down these latitudes for half of bis uuqmtpus life, and once 
landed on this very “ man ” rock. Did he ever hear anything 
of the ruined city or tlie caves ?' 

* No,’ answered Leo. * He say s that the eountiy is all 
swamp boliiiid, and full of snakes, especially pythons, and 
game, and that no man lives there But then there is a belt 
ot swan^ all along the East African coast, 30 that does not 
go for much.' 

' Yes,' 1 said, ' it does—^it goes for malaria. You see what 
sort of an opinion these gentrv have of the country. Not one 
of them will go with ue. They think that we are mad, and 
upon my word I beheve that they are nght. If ever we see 
old England agam 1 shall be astonish^. However, it does 
not greyly matter to me at my age, but 1 am anxious for you, 
Leo, and for Job. It’s a Tom Fool’s business, ray boy,’ 

'All rightycUncleHorace. So far as I am concerned, 1 
am willing to take ^y cliance. Look t What is that cloud ?' 
and he pointed to a jar^s^ lp^h upon the starry sky, some 
miles aatfiiaL of 

* C^b andask the man at the tiller,’ I said. 

He rose, stretched anus, and went. Presently he 
relumed. 
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* He says it is a sqnaJl, but it will pass far on one side of 
us ’ 

Just then Job came up, looking very stout and Englisli in 
his shooting-suit of brown flannel, and with a aoit of perplexed 
appeal ante upor Ins honest round face that liad been very 
common with lum since lie got into these strange woieis. 

‘Please, su,' lie said, touching Ins sun hat, which wa*^ 
stuck oil to tlic back of his head in a somowliat ludunoiis 
fashion, ‘ as wo have got all those guns and things in the 
whale-boat asicni, to soy nothing ot the provisions in the 
lockeis, T tliink it would be best if I got down and slept in 
her I don’t like the looks’ (beio he dropped his xoice to a 
portentous wbispei) ‘of these black gentiy, they have such 
a wondeiful thievish way about them Supposing now that 
BOiue of them were to slip into the boat at night and cut the 
cable, and make off with her l^hat would be a pretty go, 
that would ’ 

The whale-boat, I may explain, was one specially built for 
us at Dundee, in Scotland Wo had biought it w'ltli us, as we 
knew that this coast was a netwoik of cicoka, and that we 
might require something to naMgato them with She was a 
beautiful boat, thirty feet in lengtli, witli a cen tic-board foi 
sailing, copper-bottomed to keep the worm out ot her, and 
full of water-tight compartments The Captain ot the dliow 
had told us that when wo reached tlie rock, which he knew, 
and winch appeared to be identical with the one described 
upon the sherd and by Leo’s fathei, he would probably not be 
able to luu up to it on account of the shallows and breakers* 
Therefore we had employed three hours that veiy morning, 
whilst wo were totally heeaimed, the wuiid having dropped at 
suunse, in trailsferniig most of our goods and chattels to the 
whale boat, and placing the guns, ammunition, and preserved 
provisions in the water-tight lockers specially prepared for 
them, so that when we did sight the fabled rock we should 
have nothing to do but step into the boat, and run her ashore 
Another reason that induced ns to take this precautionary 
step was that Arab captains are apt to run past the point that 
they aie making, either from carelessness or owing to a 
mistake in its identity. Now, as sailors know, it is quite im¬ 
possible for a dhow which is only nggod to run before the 
monsoon to beat back against it. Therefore we got our boat 
tQ row for the rock at any moment, 

^ WcJl, Job,' I said, * perhaps it would be as well. There 
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are lots of blankets there, only bo careful to keep out of the 
moon, 01 it may turn ^our head 01 blind jou.’ 

‘Lord, sir ' I don’t think it 'vvould much matter if it did , 
it IS that turned alieady with the sight of these blackamooia 
and their filthy, thieving ways They are only fit for {iiuck, 
they aie, and they smell bad enougli for it already 

Job, it will bo percei\ed, was no admirer of the manners 
and customs ot oui daik-skmned biothers. 

Accordingly we liauled up the boat by the tow-iope till it 
was right uiidei the stem of the dhow, and Job bundled into 
her with all th*^ giiue of a falling sack of potatoes Then we 
returned and sat dpun 011 the deck again, and smoked and 
talked 111 little ^usts and leiks The night was so lo\ely, 
and our brains were so fill! of sujppiessed excitement of one' 
sort and anothei, that we did mot feel inclined to turn 
111 For nearly an hour we sat thus, and then, I think, we 
both dozed off. At least I lia\e a faint lecollection of Leo 
sleepily explaining that the head was not a bad place to hit a 
buffalo, if you could catch him exactly between the horns, or 
send ^oiiL* bullet dowui Ins tin oat, or soiiie nouscu&e of tho 
sort 

Then I leinembci no more , till suddenly— a frightful roar 
of wind, a shriek of tenor iroin the awaltemiig ciew, and a 
whip-like stuig of wntci m our faces Some of the men lan 
to let go the haul^ards and lowei the sail, but the parrel 
jammed and the jard would not come down 1 sprang to 
feet and hung on to a rope The sky aft was daik as pitcli|( 
but the moon still sbonc brightly ahead of ns and lit up thej 
blackness llunoatli its a huge white topped bieakoi,* 

twenty feet high or inoio, was lu'^hing on to us II was on 
the break —the moon shone on its crest and tipped its foam 
with light On it rushed beneath the ink> sky, diixen by the 
awful squall behind it Suddenly, in the twinkling of an eje, 
I saw the black sliape of tlie whale-boat cast high into the air 
on the crest of the bicaking wave Then—a shock ot water, 

a wild rush of boiling foam, and I was clinging for zny life to 

swept straight out from at like a flag in a 
gaJo. ^ ^ 

We were pooped. 

The wave passed. It seemed to me that I was under 
water for minutes—really it was seconds. I looked forvravd 
The blast bad tom out the great sail, and high in the air it 
was flattering away to foe^i^d like a huge wounded bird. 
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Then for a moment there was comparative calm, and m it I 
liearcl Job’s voice jelling wildlj, ‘ Come liero to the boat ’ 

Bewildered and half diowned as I was, I had the sense 
to lush aft I felt the dho^ aiiikiiig under me—she was full 
of water Un ►» lioi connttn the whale-boat was tossing 
furiously, and i saw the Aiab Mahomed, who had been 
steering, leap into lior 1 gave one desperate pull at the tow- 
rope to bring the boat alongside Wildly 1 sprang also, 
Job caught me bj one aim and 1 rolled into the bottom of 
the boat Down went tlio dhowbodilv, and as she did so 
Mahomed diew Ins ciuied kmfi and HG\eicd tlic fibrc-iopc by 
winch wc woie last 10 lier, and ni another second we were 
(hiving before the storm ovoi the place where the dhow had 
uoen 

* Great God ’ ’ I shiieked, * wlieio is J lOO > Leo ^ Leo ^ ’ 

‘ He’s gone, sii, Cn-ul help him I ’ loaied Job into my eai , 
and such was the fury of the squall that Ins voice sounded 
like a whisper 

I wrung my haiirla m agony Leo ^^a^ cliovvncd. and I 
was left alive to mouin him 

‘ Look out,’ yelled Job , ‘ here conn's anotlioi ' 

I turned , a second huge wave was overtaking us 1 half 
hoped that it would drown mo With a curious fascination I 
watched its awful advent 'flio moon was neatly hidden now 
by the wreaths of the rushing stonn, but a litilo light still 
cauglit the ciest of the devouiing breaker Theic was some¬ 
thing darken it -a piece of wu'ckage Tt was on us now, 
and the boat was ncaily full of watei But she w’^as built in 
air-tight compaitmenta—Heaven bless the man who imputed 
them ' —and lifted up thiough it like a swrii Through the 
foam and turmoil I saw the blai k thing on the wave hurrying 
right at mo I ])Ut out my right aim to vvaid it from mo, 
and my hand closed on another arm, Uie wiist of which my 
fingers gripped like a vice I am a voiy stiong mail, and had 
somethiug to hold to, but ray aim was iieaily torn from its 
socket by the sliani and weight of the floatuig body. Had 
the rush lasted another two seconds I must eitlier have let go 
or gone with it. But it passed, leaving tis up to our knees 
m water. 

* Bail out 1 bail out I ’ shouted Job, suiting the action to 
the word. 

But 1 could not bail just then, for as the moon went out 
ondjeft Us lu total darkness, on^ fidntf flymg ray of light lib 
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upon the face of the man I }iad gripped» who was now half 
Ivjog, half lloating m the bottom of the boat. 

It wae Xeo Leo brought back by the wave—back, dead 
or alive, fiom the very jaws of Death 

* Bail out 1 bail out 1' gelled Job, ' or we shall founder.* 

I seized a large tin bowl with a handle to it, which was 
fixed under one of tlio seats, and the three of us bailed away 
for dear life The fmuniH tompost drove o\cr and round us, 
riingnig the boat tins way and that, the wind and the storm 
wreaths and tlic sheets of stinging spray blinded and be- 
wildeied us, but thiongh it all wo woikod like demons with 
the wild o\hilftiation of despan, for even despair can 
cxhilarato One minute f three minutes' six minntes I The 
boat began to lighten, and no fresh wave swamped us Five 
minutes more, and she was fairly clear. Then, suddenly, 
abo\o the awtnl shriekings of the hurricane came a duller, 
deeper loai Great Heavens I It was the voice of breakers! 

At that moment the moon began to shine forth again— 
this time behind the path of the squall Out far across the 
tom bosom of the ocean shot the ragged arrows of her light, 
and there, half a mile ahead of us, was a white line of foam, 
then a little space of open-mouthed blackness, and then 
anotlrcr line of white. It was the breakers, and their roar 
grew clearer and >et moie cleat as w'c sped down upon them 
like a swallow There they weio, boiling up in snowy spoutfl 
of spray, smiting and gnashing together like the gleaming 
teeth of licll. 

* Take the tiller, Mahomed' ’ I roared in Aiabic * We 
must try and shoot them ' At the same moment l^izod an 
oar, and got it out, motioning to Job to do likewise 

Mahomed clambered ait, and got hold of the tiller, and 
with some difficulty Job. who liad sometimes pulled a tub 
0 the homely Cam, got out his oai. In another imnTit& 
\iie boat's head was straight on to the ever-neanng foam, to¬ 
wards which she plunged and tore with the speed of a race- 
brse. Just in front of us the first line of breakers seemed a 
%le thinner than to the nght or left—there was a gap of 
v\her deeper water I turned and pointed to it 

Y Steer for your life, Mahomed I * I yelled He was a skilful 
stVsman, luid well acquainted with the dangm of this most 
pfMbuB coast, and 1 saw him grip the tiller, bend his heavy 
^ h'aV forward, and stare at the foaming terror till his big 
eyes Iqoiced as though &ey would staoi out of ius head^ 
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The 6 oud of the sea waB diiMug the boat'e head lound to 
staiboaid U ivc btiiuk tlio lino ot breakoib fifty yaid^ to 
Btarbotud ot the gap we iiiubt &mk It was a great field ot 
tw'istiijg, sponging wa\cw Malioraed planted Ins foot agaiust 
the boat befo^ him, and, glancing at him, 1 baw hia brown 
toes spiead out like a hand with the woiglit he put upon them 
as he took the &Lram ot the tillei Slio caino round a bit, 
but not enough 1 loaied to Job to back watoi, whilst J 
(bagged and labouied at 111} oai &he answeiod now, and 
none too scon 

Heavens, wc were m them ' And then followed a (oiiple 
of minutes of hcait-bicaking e\(.itointiit such as I caniiot 
hope to dcstiibe. All tlial i lemeinber is a shrieking sea of 
loam, out of whicli the billows lose hue, time, and tweiy’ 
where like a^ellgmg ghosts horn thou ocean gra\o Once wc 
weie turned light lound, but cither by chance, 01 llnoiigh 
Mahomed’s skilful btociing, the boat’s head tamo straight 
again bcfoie a bieakei tilled us One nioie—a nionstei We 
were through it or over it —moie thuuigli than ovu—and 
then, With a W'lld yell of oMiUation fiom the Aiah, we shot 
out into the comparative smooth watei of the mouth ol aca 
beiwreen the teeth-like lines of gnashing waves 

13 ut w^G were neaily lull of watei again, and not more than 
half a mile ahead wms the second lino ot breakeis. Again wo 
set to and bailed tui 1011 sly I'oitimately the storm had now 
quite gone by, and the moon shone biightly, lovcalnig aiooky 
headland ninmiig half a mile or moie out into the sea, of 
which tins second line ot bieakeis appealed to be a continua¬ 
tion At any rate, they boiled aiound its foot I’lobably the 
itdgo that toimod the headland lun out into the oociiii, only 
at a lower level, and made the red also. Tins headland was 
temnnated by a curious peak that seemed not to be more than 
a mile away fiom us Just as we got the boat pretty oh.» 
for the second time, Leo, to my immense relief, opened 
eyes and remarked that the clothes had tumbled oft the b^. 
tmd that he supposed it was time to get up for chisel. I Wl 
bun to shut hia eyes and keep quiet, which he did withoutm 
the slightest degree leahziug the position. As for myselpis 
reference to chapel made me refletjt, with a sort of sick }ig 
mg, on my comfortable rooms at Cambridge. Why Jd I 
been such a fool as to leave them ‘> This is a loflectidJiat 
several times reeuried to me Eince, and with ever-u oas< 
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rSut now agnm wo were drifting down on the breakers, 
tbougli with lessened speed, for the wind had fallen, and only 
tho eurient or tlie tide (it afterwaids turned out to be the 
tido') was duvmg us 

Anothei iiiinute, and with a soi t of howl to Allah frona^ 
the Arab, a pious ejacidation from myself, and something that ^ 
was not pious fioni Job, we weie in them And then the 
wliole sct*ne doun to our faual escape, repeated itself, only 
not quite so violently Mnliomecl's skilful steering and the 
iiir-tight compartments saved oui Jives In five minutes we 
^vere thiougb, and dutliug—forwe weie too o\hnnstcd to do 
anything to liolp ouf^i hos c\copt Ivcep lici Jiead straight— 
wiUi ilH‘ mo'it staitling lapuUtj lound the headland 'which I 
hii\e destiibcd 

Hound w^wont with the tide, until we got well undei the 
Icp ol the point, and tlien suddenly tlie speed slackened, w'e 
censt'd to make wu’v, and fin.dlv appeared to bo m dead water. 
The stoiiii had entiiely passed, leaving a clean-\\ashed sky 
behind it, tho luMtllind inteieepted the hoiiv} sea that had 
hecii occasioned by tlie squall, and the tide, whicii had been 
iiininng so lieicclyup the river (for wo were nowm the mouth 
of a rivei), was sluggisli before it tinned, so>\e floated quietly, 
anti befoie the moon -wont down managed to hail out the boat 
tJioiouglily nnd got hei a little sliip-shapo TjOO Was sleeping 
profoundly, and on the wliole I thought it wise not to wako 
him It w'as tiue lie was sleeping m w^et clothes, but the 
night was now so warm that 1 thought (and so did Job) that 
they were not likely to injuie a man of hi.s unusnally vigorons 
constitution Besides, we had no dry ones at lifind. 

Presently tho moon wont down, and left us floating on tho 
waters, now only heaving like some tioublod w^oman’s breast, 
With leisuie to reflect upon aU that we had gone through and 
all that we had escaped. Job stationed himself at the how, 
IMahomed kept his post at the tiller, and 1 sat a seat ui 


the middle of the boat blose to where Leo was lying 

The moon w’ent slowly down m n}in,fitt?Ti q'^ . she^^ 

departed like Boine sweet biidc into her chamber, and longj 
veil-like sbadowB crept up the sky Enough which the stars; 
peeped shyly out feton, however, they too began to p^e 
before a splendour in the east, and then the quivering foot¬ 
steps of the dawn came rushing aniossthe new-horn blue, and 
shook the high stars from their places Quieter and yet more 
qiuet grew the sea, quiet as the soft mist that brooded m het 
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bosoiDi and coyered np her troubling^ aa the illusive wreaths 
of sleep brood upon a pain-racked mmd, causing it to forget 
its sorrow. From the east to the west sped the angels of the 
Dawn, &om sea to sea, from moiintain-top to momitam-top, 
scattenng light with both their hands. On they sped out of 
the darkness, perfect, glorious, like spirits of the lust breaking 
from the tomb , un, over the quiet sea, over the low coast¬ 
line, and the swamps beyond, and the mountains above them , 
over those who slept in peace and those who woke in sorrow , 
over the evil and the good, ovei iJio Ining and dead, 
over the wide world and all that breathes or has breatlied 
thereon 

It was a W'ondorfully beautiful siglit, and yet sad, perhaps, 
from the \cry excess of its beauty The arising sun, the 
setting sun' There wc ha\o the symbol and the typo of 
humanity, and all things wuth winch humanity lias to do 
The symbol and tlie type, yes, and the earthly beginning, and 
the end also And on that morning this came home to me 
with a peenhar foicc The sun that rose to-day for us had set 
last night for eighteen of our fellow-voyagers ’—had set evei# 
lastingly foi eighteen whom we knew * 

The dhow had gone down witli them, they were tossing 
about among the rocks and soaword, so much human drift 
on the great ocean of Death ' And w'e four were saved. But 
one day a sunrise will come wdion we shall be among those 
who are lost, and then others will watch those glorious rays, 
and grow sad in the midst of beauty, and dream of Death m 
the full glow of arising Life ' 

For tins is the lot of man. 
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At length the heralds and foieiunners of tlie royal sun had 
done their work, and, Bean lung out tiie ghadows, hod causod 
them to flee awaj Then up lie came in glory from hiB ocean- 
bed, and flooded the earth with warmth and liglit 1 sat 
there lu the boat listening to the gentle lapping of the water 
and watched linn rise, till presently t1ie slight drift of the boat 
brouglit the odd sliaped rock, or peak, at the end of the pro¬ 
montory which we had weathered TMth so much i>enl, between 
me and the majestic sight, and blotted it from my view I 
still continued, however, to stare at the rock, absently enough, 
till presently it became edged with the Arc of the growing 
light behmd it, and then I started, as well I miglit, for 1 
perceived that the top of the peak, which was about eighty 
feet high by one hundred and fifty thick at its base, was shaped 
like a negro's head and face, wheieon was stamped a most 
fi endis h and teriifymg expiession. Theie W'as no doubt about 
it, there were the thick lips, the fat cheeks, and the squat 
no^e standing out with starting clearness against the flammg 
background. There, too, was the round skull, washed into 
shape pci haps by thousands of ^cais of wind and weather, and, 
to complete the resemblance, there was a scrubby growth of 
weeds or hchen upon it, which against the looked for all 
the world like the wool on a colossal negro’s head. It cer¬ 
tainly wras very odd , so odd tliatnowibeheve it is not a mere 
freak of nature but a gigantic monument fashioned, like the 
well-known Egyptian Sphinx, by a forgotten people out of a 
pile of rock that lent itself to their design, perhaps as an 
emblem of warnmg and defiance to any enemies who ap- 
pioachod the harbour, tJnfortunately we were never able to 
ascertain whether or not this was the case, masmuch as tile 
took was difficult of access both firom the land and the w:^t' 
side, and we had other things to attmid to. Myself, eonsider^^ 

s 2' 
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ing the matter by the light of what we afterwards saw, I 
1 believe that it was fashioned by man, but whether or not tins 
<13 BO, there it stands, and sulleiiK stares horn age to age out 
across the changing sea tlieie it stood two thousand years 
and moie ago, when Amenai tas, the Egyptian princess, and 
the wife of Lcr i emote nncealoi Kalhkratea, gazed upon its 
devilish face—ahd theio I have no doubt it will st])! stand 
when as many ci'ntui les as aio numbered between her day and 
our own aie added to the ^ear that bore us to oblivion 

‘ What do you think of that, Job ">' I asked of our le- 
taincr, wlio was sitting on the edge of tlie boat, ti*ymg to get 
as miicli snnsluuo as possible, and generally looking itncoin 
monl^ wietchod, and I pomted to the fieiy and demoniacal head 



* Oh Lord, sir,’ answered Job, who now perceived tlie 
objeft for the first time, ‘I think that the old gentleman 
must ha\e been sitting for his poitrait on them locks ' 

I laughed, and tlie laugh woke up Leo 

* Hullo,’ he said, ‘ what’s the matter with mo? I am all 
stiff—where is tlm dhow Give me some brandy, please ' 

‘ You may belhankftil that }Ou aic not stiffer, my boy,' I 
answered * Tbo dhow is sunk, everybody on board hei is 
drowned with the eneeption of us four, and your own hfe was 
only saved by a miracle ’, and whilst Job, now that it was 
hght anough, searched about in a locker for the brandy for 
which Leo asked, I told him the history of our night’s ad- 
veiiture. 

* G-reat Heavens * ’ he said faintly, * and to think that we 
should have been chosen to live through it 1' 

By this time the brandy was forthcoming, and we all had 
a good pull at it, and thankful enough we were for it. Also 
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the BUTi was beginning to get strength, and warm our chilled 
bones, for we had boon wet through for five hours or more, 

‘ Wh>/ said Leo, with a gasp as ho put down the brandy 
bottle, ‘ there is the head the writing talks of, the “ rock 
caiven hke the head of an Ethiopian ” - 
‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ theie it is ' 

‘ Well, then,' ho answered, ‘ the whole thing is true ’ 

‘ I don’t at all see tliat it follows,’ I answeied * We 
knew this head was heic your father saw it Veij likelv it 
is not the same head that the wilting talks oi , or if it is, it 
pioves nothing.’ 

Loo smiled at me in a supeiior way ‘ You are an nn- 
beheviiig Jew, Uncle Horace,’ he said. ‘ Those who live will 
see 

‘ Exactly so,’ 1 answered, ' and now pcihaps you will ob* 
serve that we are drifting acioss a bdiidbank into the mouth 
of the liver Get hold of jour odi, Job, and we will row in 
and see if wo can find a place to land ’ 

The river mouth whmh wo weic enteimg did not appeal 
to be a \ery wide one, thougli as jet the long bunks of steaming 
mist that clnng about its shores had not lifted sudicienily to 
enable us to see its exact measure As is the case with nearly 
every East Afiican rivoi, there was a considerable bar at the 
mouth, which, no doubt, when the wind was on shore and 
the tide tunning out, was absolutely impassable even for a 
boat drawing only a few mcheb. But as things woie it was 
manageable enough, and we did not ship a cupful of watei 
Li twenty minutes wo were well across it, with but slight 
assistance from ourselves, and being carried by a strong thougli 
somewhat variable breeze well up the harbour By this time 
the mist was being sucked up by the sun, which was gettmg 
uncomfortably hot, and w^e saw that the nlouth of the little 
estuary was here about half a mile acioss, and that the banks 
were very marshy, and crowded with oiocodiles lying about on 
the mud like logs About a mile ahead of u s, however, was what 
appeared to be a strip of him land, and for tins we steered. 
In another quarter of an hour we were there, and making 
the boat fast to a beautiful tree with broad shming leaves, 
and flowers of the magnoha species, only they were rose- 
coloured aud not white,* which hung o\er the water, we 
disembarked. This done we undressed, washed ourselves, and 

* There is a known speoiea of magnolia with pink flowers. It iq in 
digehtius u Sikkim, and known as Ma^ncAvk 
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spread our clothes, together with the contents of tho boat, in 
tlie sun to dry, which they did very quickly. Then, takurg 
shelter fiotn tJie sun undei some trees, we made a hearty 
ba^akfast off an excellent potted tongue, of which we had 
brought a goc* quantity with us, congratulating ourseUes 
londl> on our giod foilime in lia>ing loaded and provisioned 
the boat on the previous day befoie the hunicane destroyed tho 
dliow 13 v the time that we had tiinslied our meal oui clothes 
were quite di}, and we liosLenod to get into them, foelmg not 
a little lefieslied Lideed, with the exception of weaTiness 
and a fewbiuises, none of Ubwei© the woise for the terrifying 
adventure which had been fatal to all our companions I-oo, 
it is true, had been haI^dl0^vrled, but that is no great matter 
to a Mgorous young athlete of li\c-ati<l'twenty 

After breakfast we staited to look about us. We were on 
a fc-lnp of dry land about two hiuuhcd yaida broad by five 
hundred long, bordered on one bide by the n\cr, and on the 
otlicr three by eiidleiis de-solato swamps, that Btrctched as far 
as tho eye could roach This strip of land was raised about 
twtiity-live feet above tho plain of the suiioundiug swamps 
and the river level indeed it had eveiy appearance ol havuig 
been made by tho hand of man. 

‘ This place has been a whaif,’ said Loo, dogmatically. 

‘ Nonsense,’ I aneiyeied ' Who would be stupid enough 
to build a w'harf in the middle of these dreadful marshes in a 
countiy niliabited by savages—that is, if it is mhabited at all ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps it was not always marsh, and perhaps the peoxile 
w ere not always savage, ’ he said drily, looking down tho steep ' 
bank, for we w'oro standing by the river. ‘Look there,’ ho 
went on, pointing to a spot where the hurricane of the pie- 
viouA night had tom up one of the magnoha trees by Uiq,i;pots, 
winch had grown on tiie extreme edge of the bank just where 
it sloped down to the water, and hfted a large cake of earth 
with them. ‘ Is not that stonework 9 If not, it is very like it ‘ 

* Nonsense,’ I said again, but we clambered down to the 
spot, and got between the upturned roots and the bank 
‘ Well V ’ he said. 

33ut I did not answer this time. I only whistled, 
there, laid bare by the removal of the earth, was an undoubt^ 
^ficingnf solid stone laid m large blocks and bound together 
with brown cement, so hard that I could fiake no imwwsion 
on it with the file in my ehootmg^knifsy ' Nor was all; 
aeeing something projecting throng^ lie sod ai the bottoyn 
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of tlio bared patch of walliug, 1 removed the loose earth with 
my hands, and revealed a huge stone ring, a foot or more in 
diameter, and about three inches thick, ^nis fairly staggered 
me. 

' Looks rather like a wharf where good-sized vessels have 
been moored, does it not. Uncle Horace ^ ’ said Leo, with an 
excited grin 

1 tried to say ' Nonsense' again, but the word stuck m ray 
throat—the worn img spoke for itself In some past age 
vessels had been moored there, and tins stone wall was un¬ 
doubtedly the remnant of a solidly constructed wharf. Pro¬ 
bably tlie city to winch it liad belonged lay buried beneath 
the swamp behind it. 

‘ Begins to look as though there were something m the 
story after all, Uncle lloiace,’ said the exultant Leo, and 
reflecting on the myatenous negro’s head and the equally 
mysterious stonework, 1 made no direct reply. 

‘ A couiitiylike Africa,' I said, ‘is sure to be full of the 
rehcB of long dead and forgotten civilisations Nobody knows 
the age of the h'gyptian civilisation, and very likely it had 
offshoots Tlicn there wcio the Babylonians and the Phccni- 
Clans, and the Peibiaus, and all manner of people, all more 
or leas civilised, to say nothing of the Jews whom everybody 
“ wants nowadays It is possible that they, or any one of 
them, may have had colonies or trading stations about here. 
Hemember those buried Persian cities that the consul showed 
ue at Kilwa ’ ^ 

‘ Quite so,’ said Leo, ‘ but that is not what you seid 
before.' 

' Well, what is to be done now ?' 1 asked, turning the 
conversation. 

As no answer was forthcoming we walked to tiie edge of 
the swamp, and looked ovei* it. It was apparently boun^ess, 
and vast flocks of every sort of waterfowl flew from its re- 

’ Near Kilwa, on the Ea«t Coast of Africa, about 400 miles sooth of 
Zanzibar, is a cliff which has been leeently washed by the waves On 
the top of this cliff are Persian tombs known to be at lea^ seven oentanea 
old by the dates stiU legible upon them. Beneath these tombs is a layer 
of dibm representing a city Farther down the djff is a second layer 
repiesenting an older city, and farther down etill a third layer, the re¬ 
mains of yet another city of vast and nnhnown antiquity Beneath the 
bottom city were reoently found some speoimena of glased eortheAwar^ 
suoh aa are oocasuntahy to be met with on that ooost t«r thle day 1 
behove that they ate now in the posseseiota of flir John Sirk.— 
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ccsBea, till it was sometimes difficult to see the sky Now 
that the sun was sjetliiig high it diew thiii wcltly looking 
clouds of poisonous Viiponi fioiii the suiface of the marsh and 
from the scummy pools of stagnant watei 

‘ Two things arc cleai to mo,’ i haid, addiessing my tlireo 
companions, w o staled at this hpectacle m dismay ‘liial, 
that wo tan’t go .icro'^s tlioic ’ (I pointed to the s\\amp), ‘ and, 
secondly, that if wo stop hcie W'o shall ceitainly die of iovtr ‘ 

‘ That’s .as cleai as a liai stacks sii, said Job 

‘Vei\ well, tlioii, tlioio aio two altoiiiatnos before us 
One is to ’bout ship and tiy and luii ioi some port ili tho 
whale-boat, wliieh ivoiihl be a sullKioiitlj iisk> procooiling, 
and tlio otliei to sail oi row’ on up tlie iiyei, and see wliero 
WG conic to ’ 

'I don’t know wliat \oii aic going to do,’ sanl Leo, setting 
hib moittli, ‘but 1 going uj) iliat iiM i ’ 

Job turned up the whites ol Ins e\os and gioancd, and tho 
Arab miirmuied ‘Allah,’ and gioaiiod also As lor mo, I 
lomailvod sweetly tJiat as wo soemod to bo botwecui the devil 
and the deep sea, it did not much mattoi wlLoie wc wont But 
m loality 1 was as anxious to piocccd as Jjoo Tho colossal 
negro’s head and the stone wdiaif had excited in> cuiiositj to 
an extent of which I was secietl;y asliamed, and I was pre¬ 
pared to giatify it at any cost. Aceoidiiigly, JiaMng carefully 
fitted tho mast, restowed the boat, and got out oiu rifles, we 
embarked Fortunately tJie w^nid was blowing on shoie fioni 
the ocean, so we were able to hoist the sail Indeed, woaftcr- 
w;ards found out that as a gcnoial lulo tlio wind sot on shore 
irom dtijhioak foi some liouib, and oil shore again at sunset, 
and tho explanation that I oilei oi this i*?, that when tho earth 
IS cooled by tho dew and the niglit the hot an rises, and the 
diaught riibhos in liom the sea till the sun lias once more 
heated it thiough At least ihat appeared to be the nile 
hero 

Talang advantage of tins fa\ouiing wind, we sailed meinly 
up the nver for thico oi four hours Once we came across a 
school of hippopotami, whicli tosc, and bellowed dreadfully at 
us Within ton or a dozen fatlioiac of the boat, much to Job's 
alarm, and, 1 will confess, to my own These weio the first 
hippopotami that ive had ever seen, and, to judge by their 
insatiable curiosity, 1 should judge tliat we were the first 
vhibs men that tliey had ever seen. Upon my word, 1 once 
or twice thought that they were coming mto the boat togratify 
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it. Loo waiitod to firo at them, but I thssuaded him, fearing 
the cojiscquencos Also, we saw hundreds of crocodiles basking 
on the muddy banks, and thousands upon thousands of water- 
Some of tliese wo shot, and among them was a wild 
goose, which, lu addition to the sharp-curved spurs on its 
uings, had a spui about three-quarteis of an inch long growing 
from the slaill just between tlic e\es We novel shot another 
likti it, BO L do not know it it was a ‘ bpoit ’ or a distinct 
speoios In the lattei case t]iis iiuidoiit may inteie&t iiatura- 
hsts Job named it the X^iiicoin Goose 

About midday the sun giew iiiteiibely hot, and the stench 
diawn ui) h> it fiom the maishes which the nvei draips was 
soinotliiug too awful, and caused ns mslaiillj to 8>vallow pre- 
cautiojiaiy dobCb ol (juiiiiiie blioitly aftei wards the bieezo 






died aw'ay allogethei, and 
as lowing out heavy boat agamst 
stream in the heat was out of the question, 
we were thankful enough to get under the shade of 
a gioup of trees—a species of amUow —that grew by the edge 
oi the river, and lie there and gasp till at leiigtli the approach 
of sunset put a peuod to our miseries. Seeing what appeared 
to bo an open space of water straight nJiead of us, we detemiined 
to row there bofoie settling what to do for the night Just as we 
weie about to loosen the boat, liowever, a beautiful waterbuck, 


with great horns curving forward, and a white stripe across the 
rump, came down to idie river to dnnk, without perceiving us 
hidden away within fifty yards under the willows Leo was 
idle first to catch sight ot it, and, being an ardent sportsman, 
thirsting for the blood of big game, about wdiich he had been 
dreaming for months^ ho instantly stifiened all over, and 
pointed like a setter dog. Seeing what was the matter, 1 
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handed him his express rifle, at the same time taking my 
own 

‘Now then, I whispered, ‘ mmd you don't miss ’ 

‘ Miss!' he ^\luspered back contemptuously, ‘ I could not 
miss it if I tri. d ' 

He lifted aio rifle, and the roan-colouied buck, having 
drank his hll, raised his head and looked out acioss the rivet 
He was standing right agaiubt the sunset sky on a little 
cmmence, or ridge of ground, which lan across the swamp, 
evidently a favourite path for game, and there was something 
very beautiiul about linn Indeed, 1 do not think that if 1 
live to a hundred 1 shall evoi forgot that desolate and yet 
most fascinating scene, it is stamped upon my memory To 
^Jbhe right and left were \vidG stretches of lonely death-hreedmg 
swamp, unbiokeii and unreheved so far as the eye could leach, 
except here and tlieie by ponds of black and peaty water that, 
mirior-hkc, flashed up the red lays oi the setting sun. Behind 
us and before stretched the vista of the sluggish iiver, ending 
m glimpses of a reed-fnnged lagoon, on the surface of which 
the long lights of the cveiimg played as the hunt breeze 
stirred the shadows. To the west loomed the huge ted ball 
ol the sinking snn, now vanishing down the vapoury horizon, 
and filling the great heaven, high across whose arch the 
crones and wildfowl streamed ui line, squaie, and triangle, 
with flashes of flying gold and the luiid stain of blood And 
tlien ourselves—three modern Englishmen iii a modem Eng¬ 
lish boat- seeming to jar upon and look out of tone with that 
measuieless desolation, and in front of us the noble buck 
limned out upon a background of ruddy sky. 

Banff! Away he ^oes with a mighty bound. Leo has 
missed him Bang f right under him again. How for a shot. 
I must have one, though he is going like an arrow, and a 
hundred yards away and more By Jove i over and over and 
aver I * Well, I think I’vdf wiped your eye there, Master Leo,'^ 
I say, struggling against the ungenerous exultation that m 
such a supreme moment of one’s existence wiH risem the best^ 
maunered sportsman's breast. 

^ ‘ Confound you, yes,’ growled Leo; and then, with that 
iluiek smile that is one of his charms lighting up his hand¬ 
some fiice hke a ray of hght, * I beg your pardon, old fellow. 
I congratulate you; it was a lovely shot, and mine weie 
vile.’ 

- We got out of the boat and ran to the buok« wlne^ WiMf 
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shot through the spine and stone dead It took ua a cj^uaiter 
of an hoar or more to clean it and cut off as much of the 
best meat as we could carry, and, having packed this awa>, 
we had barely light enough to row up mto the lagoon'like 
space, into which, there being a hollow m the swamp, the 
nver here expanded Just aa the light vanished we cast 
anchor about thirty fathoms from the edge of the lake Wo 
did not dale to go ashore, not knowing if wo should hud dry 
ground to camp on, and greatly fearing the poisonous exhala- 
tions from the max's]}, from winch we tliought we should he 
fleer on the water So we lighted a lantern, and made our 
evening meal off another potted tongue in the best fashion 
that we could, and then prepared to go to sleep, only, how- 
cvei, to find that sleep was impossible For, whether they 
were attracted by tlie lanteni, or by the iinaccuBtomed Well 
of a white man for which the} had been waiting for the last 
thousand yeaia oi so, I know not, but certainly wo were 
presently attacked by tens of thousands of the moat blood¬ 
thirsty, pertinacious, and huge inosquitora that 1 ever saw oi 
reail of In clouds they came, and pmged and buE'.iied and 
bit till we wciG nearly mad Tobacco smoko only seemed to 
stir them into a meiiier and more actue life, till at lengtli wc 
were driven to covering ouisthcs with blankets, head and all, 
and sitting to stew slowly and scratch and swear coutmually 
beneath them. And as we sat, suddenly loUing out like 
thunder through the silence came the deep roar of a lion, and 
then of a second hon, moving among the reeda wnthm sixty 
yards of us. 

‘I say,’ said Leo, poking his head out tom under his 
blanket, ‘lucky we ain't on the bank, eh. Avuncular? ' (Leo 
sometimes addressed me in this disrespectful way ) ‘ Curse 
it' a mosquito has bitten me on the nose/ and the head 
vanished again 

Shortly after this the moon came up, and notwithstanding 
every variety of roar that echoed over the water to us from 
the lions on tlie banks, thinking ourselves perfectly secure, 
we began to gradually doze off 

I dp not quite knbw what it was that made me poke tuy 
head out of the friendly shelter of the blanket, perhaps 
because I found that the mosquitoes were biting through 
Anyhow, as I did so Lfaeard Job whisper, m a ^ghtened 
voice — 

^ ‘ ph» my atazs, look there 1 
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Instaiitl> wo all of us looked, and this was what we saw 
111 the moonlight Ncai the si lore wore two wide and evor- 
vridonmg circles of concentric rings rippling away across tho 
surface of the watet, and in tho heart and centre of the circles 
were two darl* noving objects. 

‘ What 13 It ^ * asked I 

^ It IS those damned lions, sii,' aiiswored Job, in a tone 
which was an odd mixtmo of a sense of personal injiiiy, 
habitual respect, and acknowledged fear, ‘ and they iwo swim¬ 
ming here to /leat us,’ he added, nort'ously picking up an ‘ h' 
111 his agitation 

I looked again there was no doubt about it, 1 could catch 
tho glare of their ferocious eyes Attracted either by the 
smell of the nowly killed watoibuck moat oi of oiiisclvcs, the 
hungry beasts wore actually storming our position 

Leo already had his ride in Ins hand I called to him to 
wait till they w^eie iieaior, and meauwhilc^^dhbed my own 
Borne fifteen feet from us the watei shallowld'-Otl a bank to 
the depth of about fifteen inches, and presently tho liist of 
them—it was tho lioness—got on to it, shook heiself, and 
roared. At that moment Loo fared, the bullet went right 
down her open mouth and out at the back ot her neck, and 
down she dropped, with a splash, dead. The other hon—a 
full-grown male—was some two paces bohnid her. At this 
second he got his forepaws on to the bank, when a strange 
thing happened There was a rush and disturbance of the 
water, such as one sees in a pond in England when a pike 
takes a little fasli, only a thousand times fiorcor and larger, 
and suddenly the lion gave a most ternfio snarling roar and 
sprang forward on to tho bank, dragging something black 
with him 

* Allah I ’ shouted Mahomed, ‘ a crocodile has got him by 
the leg ^ ’ and sure enough ho had We could see the long 
snout with its gleaming lines of teeth and tho reptile body 
behind it 

And then followed an extiaordinary scene indeed The 
lion managed to get well on to tlic bank, the crocodile half 
stimding and half swimming, stiU nipping his hmd leg He 
roared till the air quivered with the sound, and then, with a 
savage, shrieking snarl, turned round and clawed hold of the 
uroc^ile's head. The crocodile shifted his grip, having, as 
Vf afterwards discovered, had one of his eyes torn out, and 
turned oyer ; instantly the hon got hun by the thrCHti ' 
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and held on, and then over and over they rolled upon tlie bank 
struggling hideously. It was impossible to follow their move¬ 
ments, but when next we got a clear view the tables had 
turned, for the crocodile, whose head seemed to be a mass of 



gore, had got the lion’s body in his iron jaws just above the 
nips, and was squeezing liini and shaking him to and fro. For 
his part, the tortured brute, roaring in agony, was cla^ng and 
Uting madly at Uis enemy’s scaly head, and fixing hia great 
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hind claws in the crocodile's, comparatiTely speaking, soft 
throat, nppmg it open as one would np a glove. 

Then, all of a sudden, the end came. The lion's bead 
fell forward on the crocodile's back, and with an awful groan 
he died, and the crocodile, after standing for a minute 
motionless, b^owly rolled over on to bis side, bis jaws still 
fixed across the carcase of the bon, which, we merwards 
found, he had bitten almost in halves 

This duel to the death was a wonderful and a shocking 
sight, and one that 1 suppose few men have seen^and thus it 
ended. 

"Wlien it was all over, leaving Mahomed to keep a look out, 
we managed to spend the icMt of the night as (juietly as the 
mosquitoes would allow 
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VI 

AN E4JiLT CHBI6TIAN CBKBMQNT 

Next morning, at tho earliest liglit of dawn, we rose, per¬ 
formed sncli ablutions as circumstances would allow, and 
generally made ready to start. I am bound to say that when 
there was siifBciont light to enable us to see each other's faces 
I, for one, burst out into a loar of laughter Job’s fat and 
comfortable coinitonanue was swollen out to nearly twice its 
natmal size from mos(iuiLo bites, and Leo’s condition was not 
much better Indeed, of the three 1 liad come off much the 
best, probably owing to the toughness ot my dark skm, and 
to the fact that a good deal of it '\\as eoveicd hy hair, for 
amee wo started Iroin Englturid I had allowed my naturally 
luxuriant beaid to grow at its own sweet will But the other 
two were, comparatively speaking, clean sha\ed, which of 
course gave the enemy a larger extent of open country to 
operate on, though in Mahomed’s case tlie mosqmtoes,. recog¬ 
nising the taste of a true believer, -vjould not touch him at any 
pnee How often, I wonder, during the next week or so did 
we wisli that we were flavoured like an Arab I 

By the time that we had done lauglnng as heartily as our 
swollen lips would allow, it was daylight, and the morning 
breeze was coming up from the sea, cutting lanes through the 
dense marsh misti; and here and there rolling them before it 
in great balls of fleecy vapour. So we set our sail, and having 
first taken a look at the two dead hous and the alligator, 
which we were of course unable to skin, being destitute of 
means of curing the pelts, we started, and, saMmg through 
the lagoon, followed the course of the nyer on the farther 
Bide. At midday, when the breeze dropped, we were fortunate 
enough to find a convenient piece of dry land on which to 
camp and light a fire, and here we cooked two wild-duoks and 
mme of the wftterbueh’s flesh ^not m a very appetising way, 
it 10 truOi but still suMciently. The rest of the buck's 
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wo cut into strips and hung in the sun to dir into ' biltong,* 
as, 1 behove, the South Afiican Dutch call flesh thus prepared 
On this welcome patch of dry land w© stopped till the follow¬ 
ing dawn, and, as betoie, spent the night in warfare with tlie 
mosquitoes, but without otlier troubles The next day oi two 
passed in simile, fashion, and without noticeable adventiucs, 
except that wc sJiot a specimen of a j)ecuhaily graceful horn¬ 
less buck, and saw many vaiioties of watei-lilies in full bloom, 
some of them blue and of exquisite be.uit}, though few ot the 
flowers weie peifect, ownng to the prevalence of a wlntgJtjrAter- 
niaggot With a gieen bond that fed upon them - 

“It was on tJie fiftli day of oui louniey, when we liad 
travelled, so lai as we could reckon, about one Inindred and 
Unity-five to a hmidred and foity nnlcs westwQids fiom the 
coast, that the first event of any real importance oceuirod 
On that morning the usual umd failed us about eleven o’clock, 
and after pulling a little wa> we weie loiced to halt, more or 
less exhausted, at what appealed to lie the ]unction of our 
stream with another of a ninfcurn uidtli of about fifty feet 
Some trees giew near at hand- tbe only tiees m all this 
country were along the banks oi the iiver, and under these we 
rested, and then, the land being faiily diy pist hero, walked 
a little way along the edge of tbe iivoi to piospect, and shoot 
a few waterfowl for food Before we liad gone fifty yards w'e 
peicaived that all hopes of getting fuither up the stream m 
the whale-boat were at an end, for not two hundred yards 
above where we had stopped were a succession of shallows 
and mudbanks, with not six inches of water over them It 
was a w^atery cul de sac 

Turning back, we walked some way along the banks of the 
other nver, and soon came to the conclusion, from various 
indications, tliat it was not a river at all, but an ancient canal, 
like the one which is to be seen above Mombasa, on the 
Zanzibar coast, connecting the Tana River with the in 
such a way as to enable the shipping coming down the Tana 
to cross to the Ozy, and reach the sea by it, and thus avoid 
the very dangerous bar that blocks the mouth of tbe Tana. 
Tbe canal before us had evidently been dug out by man at 
some remote period of the world’s history, and tlie results of 
hik digging still remained in the shape of the raised banks 
that bad no doubt once formed towing-paths. Except here 
and there, where they had been hollowed out by the water or 
Mien in, these banka of stifif binding clay were at a uniform 
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distance fiom each other, and the depth of the stream also 
appeared to be umfoim. Current there was little or none, 
and, as a consequence, the surface of the canal was choked 
with vegetable giowth, intersected by little paths of clear 
water, made, I suppose, by the constant passage of wateriowl, 
Iguanas, and othei veimiu Now, as it was evident that we 
could not proceed up the ri\ei, it became equally evident that 
wo must either try the canal or else return to the sea We 
toiild not stop wdieie we weie, to be baked by the sun and 
eaten up by the mosquitoes, till wo died of fever 111 that dieary 
niai sli 

‘ Well, L suppose that we must try it," 1 said , and tlie 
othei a assented 111 their various ways—Leo, as though it were 
the beat joke ni the ivoild , Job, 111 icapectful disgust, and 
Maliomcd, with an invocation to the Piophefc, and a compre¬ 
hensive cnr«e upon all unbelicveih and then wajs of thought 
and tiavcl 

Accordingly, as soon as the sun got low, having little or 
nothing moie to hope toi liom oui liiendlv wind, we started 
Foi the hist lioui or ro wo managed to row the boat, though 
with gieat labour, but after that the weeds got too thick to 
allow of it, and wc were obliged to lesort to the piimitive and 
most exhausting resource of towing hei For two hours w'e 
laboured, Mahomed, Job, and I, who was supposed to be 
strong enough to pull against the two of them, on the bank, 
while Leo sat in the bow of the boat, and biushed away the 
weeds which collected lound the eutw'ater with Mahomed's 
swoid At daik we halted foi some houts to lest and enjoy 
the mosquitoes, but about midnight W'e went on again, taking 
advantage of the compaiatne cool of the night At dawn 
we rested foi thiee hours, and then stalled once more, and 
labouiod oil till about ten o clock, wdien a thunderstorm, 
accompanied by a deluge of rain, overtook us, and we spent 
the next six hours practicall> under water. 

I do not know that there is any necessity for me to desciibe 
the next four days ot our voyage in dettm, furtfier tiiaii to 
say tliibt they weie, on the whole^ the most miserable that 1 
ever spout m my life, forming one monotonous record of heavy 
labour, heat, miseiy, and mosquitoes. All that dieary way 
we passed through a region of ^most ondless swamp, and 1 
can only attribute our escape from fever and death to tbo 
constant doses of qnmme and purgatives which we took, and 
the unceasing toil which we were forced to undergo. On the 

c F 
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third day of oui jouruey up the canal we had sighted a round 
hiU that loomed dimly through the vapouis of the marsh, and 
on the evening of the fourtli mght, when we camped, this hill 
seemed to be within fivc-and-twenty or thirty miles of us 
We were by i w utterl}' exhausted, and felt as though our 
bhsteied hands could not pull the boat a yaid farther, and 
that the best thing that we could do would be to lie down and 
die in that dreadful wilderness of swamp. It was an awful 
position, and one m winch 1 trust no other white man will 
ever be placed, and as I tliicw myseil down m the boat to 
sleep the sleep of uttei exhaustion, 1 bitterly cursed my folly 
m ever having been a party to such a mad undertaking, which 
could, I saw, only end m our death in this gliastly land. I 
tliought, I remember, as I slowl} sank mto a doze, of what 
the appearance of the boat and her imliappy ciew would be 
in two three months' time fiom that mght Tlieie she 
would he, with gaping seams and half filled with I ffllad -water. 
which, when the mist-ladou Avind stiried her, would wash 
baclcwards and forwards through oni mouldering bones, and 
that would be the end of her, and of those in lier who would 
follow after mytlis and seek out the seciets of Natine 

Alicddy I bcemed to hear the watei rippling against the 
^desiccated bones and rattling them iogethci, ioiling my skull 
' against Maliomed’s, and lus against mine, till at last 
Mahomed’s stood straight up upon its vertebra, and glared 
at me through its empty o,>elioles, and cuised me with its 
grinning jaws, because I, a dog oi a Chiistian, disturbed the 
last sleep of a true believoi, I opened my eyes, and shuddered 
at the hoi lid dream, and then shuddered agam at somethuig 
that was not a dream, lor two great eyes were gleaming down 
at me through the mist> daikness* t struggled up, and in 
my tenor and confusion shrieked, and shrieked again, so that 
the others spiang up too, reeling, and drunken with sleep and 
fear. And then of a sudden there was a flash of cold steel, 
and a gieat spear was held against luy tliioat, and behind it 
other spears gleamed cruelly 

* Peace,* said a voice, speaking m Arabic, oi rather in some 
dialect into which Arabic entered very largely , ‘ who are ye 
who come hither swimmmg on the watei ^ Speak or ye die,* 
atid the steel pressed sharply against my thioatj sending a cedd 
chill through me. 

^ We arc travellers, and have come hither by chaucC)* 1 
in my best Arabic, which appeared to be undersioodt^ 
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for tlio man turned Ins head, and, addressing a tall form that 
towered up in the background, said, ‘ Father, shall we slay ' 

* Wbat 13 the coloui of the men? ’ said a deep voice lu 
answer. 

‘ White 13 their colour ’ 

‘ Slay not,’ was the reply ‘ Four suns since was the word 
bi ought to me from “ S/j.e-wAo-w?4st-6e-o6eyer?,” “ White men 
come , it white men come, slay them not " Let them bo 
brought to the house ot “ Hlta-tolt^-muHt-h^-oheyed ” Bring 
forth the men, aaid let that which tliey have with them bo 
brought ioith also ' 

‘ Come*'said the man, half leading and half dragging mo 
from the boat, and as he did so 1 porceivcd other men doing 
the same kind office to my companions 

On the bank were gatlicred a company of some fifty men. 
In that light all 1 could discover was that they were armed 
with huge speai's, wcie very tall, and strongly built, compara¬ 
tively light 111 colour, and nude, save foi a leopard skin tied 
round the middle 

Pieseiitly Leo and Job weie bundled out and placed beside 
me 

‘ What on earth is up ^ ’ said Leo, lubbmg his eyes 

* Oh, Jjord * sn, here’s a rmn go,’ ejaculated Job, and 
just at that moment a distuibance ensued, and Mahomed came 
tuinbling between us, followed by a shadowy form with an 
uplifted spear, 

' Allah' Allah * ’ howled Mahomed, leeling that he had 
little to hope from man, ‘ protect me ' piotect me • ’ 

* Father, it is a black one,’ said a voice ‘What said 
“ She-ivko-mtLst-be~obeyed" about the black one ’ 

‘ She said naught, but slay him not Come hither, my 
son ’ 

The man advanced, and the tall shadowy form bent forward 
and whispered bomethmg. 

‘ Yea, yes,' said the othei, and chuckled m a lather blood- 
curdhng touo. 

‘ Are the three white men there ? ’ asked the form. 

‘ Yes, they are tliere * 

* Then bring up that which is made ready for them, and 
let the men take alt that can be brought from the thing winch 
floats.’ 

Hardly bad ho spoken when men came rutmmgup^ 
carrying on their shoulders neither more nor less than palan* 

w2 
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quma —four bearers and two spare men to a palanquin—and 
in these it "was iiidicated promptly we were expected to 
mount 

‘ Well' ’ said Leo, ‘ it is a blessing to find anybody to 
carry us after In*" ng to carry ouiselvos so long.’ 

Leo always uiiea a cheeriiil view of things 

Theie being no help loi it, after seeing the others into 
tlioirs I tumbled into inj own littei, and very eomlortable I 
loimd iL It appealed to be niauiifactured of clotb woven 
fiom giass-libie, which sLietclied and yielded to evoiy motion 
ol the body, and, being bound top and bottom to the bearing 
pole, ga\e a giateful sup|K)it to tlie head and neck 

Sraicfly had 1 settled my sc It when, accompanying then 
steps wutli a monotonous song, the boaieis stalled at a swing¬ 
ing tiofc For half an houi or so 1 lay still, reflecting on the 
\ciy romaikable expeiicncea that we w'erc' going tliioiigh, and 
wondeimg il any of my eminently lespectable fossil friends 
down at Cambiidge would believe me if I woie miiaculously 
to be set at the familial dinnoi-table for the pin pose of 
lelating them 1 do not want to convey any disiespectfuL 
notion 01 slight wlien I call those good and learned men 
fossils, hut my experience is that pcojile arc apt to fossilise 
even at a Univeisity if they follow blio vSaiiie paths too per 
siBtently I was getting fossilised myself, but of late my 
stock of ideas has been very much enlarged Well, I lay and 
leflected, and wondeiod what on eaitli would he the end of it 
all, till at last I ceased to wonder, and went to sleep 

I suppose 1 mubt have slept for seven or eight hours, 
getting the fiist reaJiesf that I had won since the night before 
the loss of the dhow, foi W'hen 1 w'oko the sun was high in 
the heavens We were still ]ourneyiiig on at a pace cif 
about four miles an houi Peeping out thiough the thin 
emtams of the litter, winch were mgemously fixed to the 
bearmg polo, 1 peiceivod to my infinite relief that wo had 
passed out of the region oi eternal swamp, und were now 
travelling over swelling grassy plains towards a cup-shaped 
hill Whether or not it was the same hill that we had seen 
from the canal 1 do not know, and have never since been able 
to discover, for, as we afterwards found out, these people will 
give little mfbrmation upon such points. Next I glanc^ 
at the men who were bearing me They were of a magnificent 
boOd, few of them being under six feet in height, andy^owieh 
in eoloor. Generally their appearance bad a good deal in 
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common with that of the Eagt African Somah, onty their 
Jiair was not frizzed up, but hung in thick black locks upon 
then shoulders Then features were aqiuhne, and 111 many^ 
cases exceedingly handsome, the teeth being especially regulat* 
and beautiful But notwitlistanding tlieu beauty, it strucla 
me that, on the whole, I had never seen a uioie evil-lookinn 
set of faces There was an aspect of cold and sullen cruelty\ 
stamped upon tliem that revolted me, and which 111 some cases 
was almost uncanny in its intensity 

Anothei thing which stiuck mo about them was that thej 
nevei seemed to smile Hometimes they sang the monoto¬ 
nous song of winch I have spoken, but when they weie not 
singing they remained almost peifeclly silent, and the light 
ol a laugh nerei came to brighten their sombre and evil 
countenances Of what race could these people be ^ Their 
language w'as a hastaid Axabic, and yet they w^eie not Arabs , 

I was quite suie of that Foi one tiling they w’^eie too daik, 
ox ratlier yellow I could not say why, hut i know that their 
appearance filled me with a sick feai of which I felt ashamed 
AVliilo I was atill wondering another litter came up alongside 
of mine Tn it for the cuitains were diawn—sat an old man, 

I lothed in a whitish lobe, made, appaieiitl>, liom coarse linen, 
that hung loosely about him, and who, 1 at once jumped to 
the conclusion, was the shadows hgiiie that had stood on the 
bank and been addreSsSed as ‘ Father ’ lie was a wondeiful- 
lookmg old man, with a snowy beaid, so long that the ends of 
it hung over the sides of the litter, and he had a hooked nose, 
above which flashed out a pair of e^es as keen as a snake's, 
while Ins whole countenance was instinct with a look of wise 
and sardon ic humour impossible to describe on papei 

* ArtTliou awake, stranger ’ he said in a deep and low 
\oice. 

‘ Surely, my father,’ I answered courteously, feeling certain 
that 1 should do w'ell to conciliate this ancient Mammon of 
Unrighteousness 

He stroked his beautiful white beard, and smiled faintly. 

* From whatever country thou earnest,’ he said, * and by 
tlie way it must be from '^ne where somewhat of our lan¬ 
guage IS known, they teach their children courtesy there, my 
stranger son. And now wherefore comest thou unto this 
land, which scarce an ahen foot has pressed the time 
that man knoweth ? Art thou and those with thee weary of 
life?* 
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‘ We came to find new things/ I answered boldly. * We 
are tired of the old thmgs , we have come up out of the sea 
to know that which la unknown. We are of a brave race who 
fear not death, my very much respected fatlier—that is, if we 
can get a little fr -:»h information beforedie.’ 

* Humph ' ’ said the old gentleman, ‘ that may be true ; it 
ia rash to contradict, otheiwise 1 should say that thou waat 
l>mg, my son However, I dare to say that “ She-ivlio-must- 
he-oheyed " will meet thy wishes in the matter ’ 

‘ Who la “ She-who-vmit-he-obeyed I asked, curiously. 

The old man glanced at the bearers, and then answered, 
with a little smile that somehow sent my Idood to ray 
heart— 

‘ Surely, ray stiangei son, thou wilt learn soon enough, if 
it be her pleasuie to see thee at all in the fiesh ’ 

* Ill the flesh ’ I answered ‘ W^hat may my father wish 
to convey f ’ 

But the old ma,n only laughed a dieadful laugh, and made 
no reply. 

‘ What IS the name of my fathei’s people '> ’ I asked. 

‘ The name of my people js Amahagger, ’ the People of 
the Bocks 

* And if a son might ask, what is the name of my father’ 

‘ S[y name is Billali' 

‘ And whither go we, ray father ^ ’ 

* That shaft thou see.' and at a sign from him his bearers 
started foiward at a run till they reached the litter m winch 
Job was leposing (with one leg hanging over the side) 
Apparently, however, he could not make much out of Job, for 
presently I saw his bearers trot forwrard to IjOo's litter 

And after that, as nothing fresh occurred, I yielded to the 
pleasant swaying motion of Uie litter, and wont to sleep again. 
1 was dreadfully tired When 1 woke 1 found that we were 
passing through a rocky defile of a lava formation with pre- 
cipitouB sides, m which grew many beautiful trees and flower¬ 
ing shrubs. 

Presently this defile took a turn, and a lovely sight un¬ 
folded itself to my ^es. Before us was a vast cup of green 
from four to six miles m extent, in the shape of a Boman 
tunphitheatre. The sides of this great cup were rocky, and 
bfothed with bush, but the centre was of the richest me^ow 
studded with single trees of ma^ificent growth, and 
hy meandering brooks. On flds rkh plats gmssed 
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herds of goAts and cattle, but I saw no shec^. At first I 
could not imamna what this strange spot could be, but pre¬ 
sently it fiashed upon ti&e that it must represent the crater of 
some long-extinct volcano which had afterwards been a lake, 
and was nltunatelv drained in some unexplained way And 
hero 1 may state tnat from my subsequent experience of this 
and a much larger,^ but otherwise similar spot, which 1 shall 
have occasion to describe by-and-by, I have every reason to 
beheve that the conclusion was correct. What puzzled me, 
however, was, that although there were people movmg about 
herding the goats and cattle, I saw no signs of any human habi* 
tation. Where did they all live? 1 wondered Mycunosity 
was soon destined to be gratified. Turning to the left the 
string of litters followed the cliffy sides of the crater for a 
distance of about half a mile, or perhaps a little less, and then 
halted Seeing the old gentleman, my adopted ‘ father,' 
Billali, emerge from his litter, I did the same, and so did Leo 
and Job. The first thing I saw was oui wretched Arab com¬ 
panion, Mahomed, lying exhausted on the ground It appeared 
that he had not been provided with a littei, but had been 
forced to run the entire distance, and, as he was already quite 
worn out when we started, his condition now was one of great 
prostration 

On lookmg rouiid we discovered that the place W'hete we 
had halted was a platform in fiont of the mouth of a great 
cave, and piled upon this platform were the entire contents 
of the whale-boat, even down to the oars and sail. Bound 
the cave stood groups of the men who had escorted us, and 
other men of a similar stamp They were all tall and all 
handsome, though they vaned iii then degree of darkness of 
skin, some bemg as daik as Mahomed, and some as yellow as 
a Chinese They weie naked, except for the leopard-skin 
round the waist, and each of them earned a huge spear 

There weie also some women among them, who, instead ol 
the leopard-skin, wore a tanned hide of a small red buck, some¬ 
thing like that of the orih^, only ratlier darker m colour. These 
women were, as a class, exceedingly good-lookmg, with large, 
dark eyes, well-cut features, and a tfuck bush of curling hair— 
not ensped like a negro’s—ranging from block to chestnut m 
hue, with aH shades of mterm^ate colour. Some, but very 
few of them, wore a yellowish hnen garment, Buoh as 1 have 
described as worn by Billali, but this, ae we afterwards dieco- 
veredr was a mark of rank, rather than on attempt at clothing, 
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For the rest, 
than appearance 
was not quite 
so ten lining 
as that of the 
men, and they 


some 


thoiish 


rarely As soon 
as we had ahglii- 
ed they gathcied 
round us and examined 
ns with cuiiosiU, but 
without excitement 
Jjeo’s tall, athletic 
form aud eleai-cut 
Grecian face, liowover, ^ 
evidently excited their 
attention, and when he 
politely lifted his hat 
to them, and showed 
his curling yellow lian. 
tliere was a slight mur¬ 
mur of admiration. 

Nor did it stop there , 
fbr, aftei regarding hun 
critically from head to foot, the handsomost of tlie yoimg 
women—one wearing a robe, and with hair of a nhade between 
brown and chestnut—deliberately advanced to him, and, m a 
way that would have been winmng had it not been so dotei - 
Qiined, <|metly put her arm lound hia neck, bent forward, and 
Icissed him on the lips. 

I gave a gasp, expecting to see Leo instantly speared; 
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and Job ejaculated^ ‘ ThoJuiHay—livell, I jiover • ’ As for Leo» 
lie looked slightly astonislied, and then, remarking that we 
had cleaily got into a country where they followed the cub- 
toma of the early Chnstians, deliberately returned the 
embrace 

Again I gasped, thinking that something would happen , 
but, to my suipiisc, though some of the joung women showed 
ti.ices of \fixation, the oldei ones and the men only smiled 
slightly AYlieii we came to undei stand the customs ot this 
extraordinary people the mystery was explained It then 
appeared that, in direct opposition to the habits of almost 
eveiy other sa\ago lace 111 the woild, women among the 
Amahagger are noc onlj upon terms oi peifect equaliU with 
the men, but aie not held to them hy any Imiding ties 
Descent is traced only thiough the line ot the mothei, and 
while individuals are as proud of a long and supeiior female 
ancestiy as we aie of oni families in Euiope, thej ne\er pay 
attention to, or oven acknowledge, anj man as their fatliei, 
even when their male paicntagc la perfectlj well know'ii. 
There is but one titulai male paient of each tube, or, as thr> 
call it, ‘Household,’ and he is its elected and immediate lulei, 
with the title of ‘ Fatliei ’ Foi instance, the man Billali was 
the father of tins ‘ household,’ winch consisted of about seven 
thousand mdividuals all told, and no other man was over 
called by tliat name When a woman took a fancy to a man 
she signified her preference by ad^a]^cIug nnd embiaciiig him 
pubhely, lu the same way that this handsome mid exceedingly 
prompt young lady, who was called Uatane, had eiubiaced 
Luo. If he kissed her b ]>ck it was a token that lie accepted 
hei, and the anaiigemont continued till one of thorn weaned 
of it I am bound, howovei, to say that the change of hus¬ 
bands was not nearly so frequent as might have been ex¬ 
pected. Nor did quarrels aiise out of it, at least among the 
men, who, when then wives deserted them m favour ot a 
rival, accepted the matter much as We accept the income- 
tax or our marriage laws, as somethmg not to be disputed, 
and as tending to the good of the community, however 
disagreeable they may prov^ to the individual in particular 
instmices. 

It is very curious to observe how the customs"of mankind 
on this question vary m different countries, making morality an 
afhir of latitude, and what is right and proper in one place 
wrong and improper in another. It must, however, be 
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understood thatr since all civilised nations appear to accept 
it as an axiom that ceremony is the touchstone of morality, 
there is, even aocoiding to onr canons, nothing immoral about 
this Amahaggex r'4om, seeing that the interchange of the 
embrace answers i > our ceremony of maiiiage, winch, as we 
know, justifies most t]llng'^ 
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USTANR SINGS. 

When the kissing operation Tvas hnished—bj the way, none 
of the yoiuig ladies oifeied to pet me iii this fashion, though 
1 saw one ho\ering round Job, to that respectable mdiMdual's 
evident alarm—the old man Billah advanced, and graciously 
waved us into the cave, wlntlicr we went, followed by Ustane, 
who did not seem inclined to take the hints 1 gave hei that 
we liked prnacy 

Befoie we had gone hve paces it struck mo that the cave 
that we were entering was non© of Ivlatuie’s handiwork, but, 
on the contrary, had been hollowed the hand of man So 
far as we could judge it axipeared to be about one hundred 
feet m length by htty wide, and reiy lofty, resembling a 
cathedral aisle more than anything else, From this mam 
aisle opened passages at a distance of every twelve or fifteen 
feet, leading, I supposed, to smaller cliambers About fifty feet 
from the entrance of the cave, jubt where the light began to 
get dim, a fire was burning, wbicli thiew huge shadow's upon 
the gloomy walls aionnd Here Billali halted, and asked us 
to be seated, saying that the people would bring us food, and 
aocordmgly we squatted oui selves down upon the rugs of 
skins which were spieadfor us, and waited. Presently the 
£ood^ consisting of fiesli boiled, fi.'esh mil^ m an earthen- 

waire pot, and boiTed cobs of Indian com, was brought by 
young gills. We were almost starving, and 1 do not thmk 
tliat m my life I ever before ate with such satisfaction. 
Indeed, bemre we had fimehed we hterally ate up everything 
that was set before us. 

When we had done, our somewhat saturnine host, BiUah, 
who had been watching us m perfect silence, rose and 
addressed us. He said that it was a wonderful thing that 
bad happened. No man had ever known or heard of #hit9 
strangers in the country of the People of the Booksr 
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SoinetiniP'?, rarely, black men had come here, and 

from them they had braid of the existence of men much 
whitei tliau them'^elve‘5, who sailed on the sea in ships, but for 
the amviil of such thcio was no piecedent We Lad, how- 
PAGr, been seen dia 'oig Uio boat up tlie canal, and be told 
ns fiankl^ tliat hehau at once given oideisfoi oui destiuction, 
seeing that it was unlawful for any stiangei to enter here, 
when a message hal come from ‘ S/ic uho-viiist-bc obeifed,’ 
'ttiung that oui Ines weie to be spared, and that we \voie to 
bo broLiglit hithei 

‘Paidon me, my father,’ I mtciiupted at thus point, 
'butif, as I iiiideistand, '* Site tf/i,o-7nvst-bf-obf’yecl” lives yet 
farther oil, how could she have known of our approach ^ ’ 

Billah tULiied, and seeing that w'e weic alone—foi the 
young lady, Ushiiic, had withdiawn when he had begun to 
speak—said, with a cuiions little laugh- 

‘ Are theie none in your land who can see without eyes 
and hear without eais Ask no questions , She knew ’ 

I sliiiigged my ahouldera at tins, and he pioceeded to say 
that no further mstiuetions had been reciuved on the subject 
of our disposal, and this being so lie was about to stait to 
mterview * SJm-who 7fiust-be-(^)Pi/edy' geiierallj' spoken of, for 
the sake of brevity, as ‘ Hiya ’ oi She. aimplj, who he gave 
us to imdeistand wag the Queen of the Amahagger, and leaiii 
her wisJies 

I asked him how long he propospfl to be away, and lie 
said that by traicllinghaid liemiglit be back on the fifth day, 
but there weie many miles of maiah to ciosa before he came 
to "Where Shr was He then said that every arrangement 
would be made foi our comfort during his absence, and that, 
as he had peisonally taken a fancy to us, ho sincerely trusted 
tliat the answer lie should bnng from She would bo one 
favourable to the continuation of our existence, but at the 
same time he did not wish to conceal from ns that ho thought 
this doubtful, as every stranger who had ever come into the 
country during his grandmotlier's life, his mother's hfe, and 
his own life, had been put to death without mercy, and in a 
way that he would notJ^r gjw o ur feelings, by.4eeenhing, and 
this had been done by thewder 6¥ She herself, at least be 
supposed tJiat it was by her order At any rate, she never 
mt^fered to save them. 

' Why,' I gaid, ‘ but how can that be ? You are an old 
man, ana the time you talk of must reach back three men’s 
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lives. How (iheiefoie could Sh& have oidered the death of 
anybody at the beginning of the life of your grandmother, 
seonig that herself she would not have been born ’ ’ 

Again he smiled—that same iamt, peoiihai smile, and with 
a deep bow depaited, w’lthout making any aiiswei, noi did 
WG see him again foi live days 

AVhen he had gone wc discufased the situation, which 
filled me with alarm 1 did not at all like the accounts of 
tins mjsteiious Queen, ‘ Hhc-who-miLU he obet/ecU' oi more 
shoitly She, who appaieiitly oideied the execution of any 
unfojtiumtr' Htianger in a fahliioii so unmerciful Leo, too, 
was depressed about it, but consoled himself by triumphantly 
pointing out that tins SJjc was undoubtedly tlie person re- 
ieiied to m the wilting on the potsheid and m his father’s 
letter, in pioof of which he advanced Ihllah's allusions to her 
age and |powei I was by tins time so o\eiwhelmed wuth the 
course 9I events that I had not e\CTi the heait left to dis¬ 
pute A proposition so absurd, so I suggested that we should 
tr^ to go out and get a bath, of wdiicb wc all stood sadlj in 
need 

Accordingly, liaMiig induatcd 0111 wish to a middle-aged 
individual of an unusually satiiiiiiiie cast of ctniiifcenanco, even 
among this batumine people, wdio appeared to be deputed to 
look after us now that the Fatliei of the hamlet had departed, 
we started m a bodj—having first lit our pipes Outside the 
cave we found quite a ciowd of people evidently watching for 
our appearance, but when they saw us come out smoking they 
vanished this way and tliat, calling out tliat we weie great 
magicians Indeed, nothing about ns crivated so gi'eat a 
sensation as out tobatco smoke—not rvcji oui fireaims' 
After tins wc succeeded in loaching a stieam that had its 
source in a strong ground spring, and taking our bath 111 
peace, though some of the women, not excepting Ustane, 
showed a decided inclination to follow us even tlieie 

By the time that we hud finished this most lefreshmg 
bath the sun was setting , indeed, when we got back to the 
big cave it had already set The cave itself was full of people 
gatliered round fires—for se^eial more had now been hghted 
—and eating their evening meal by their lurid light, and by 

> We found tobacco growing in this country as it does m every other 
part of Afiioft, and, although they are so absolutely ignorant of 1^ other 
blessed qnahties, the Amahagger use it habitually in the form of snuil 
and^ also for medicinal purposes.—L. H H 
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that of vanoub lauipb which woic set about or bang upon the 
walls These lamps ivere of a rude manufacture of balced 
earthenware, aud of all shapes, some of them giaceful enough. 
The laiger ones were formed ot big red earthenware pots, 
filled witli clarified Ited fat, aiui having a reed wiek stuck 
through a wooden disli which filled the top of the pot. This 
sort ol lamp leipnred the most constant attention to prevent 
its going out wdieiK^'sei the wick burnt down, as theie were no 
means ot turning it up The .smaller liand lamps, howevei, 
which were aho iiidde ot baked clay, were fitted with wieks 
manufactured from the pith of a pahii-tiee, or aoinetmiea from 
the stem ol a very handsome \aiipty of fiTii, This kind of 
wick was passed tliioiigb a round hole at the end of the lamp, 
to which a shaip pie<3e of hard ivood was attached wherewith 
to pieice and draw it up wlieiicvoi it showed signs of burning 
low 

For a while w'e sat dowui .lud watched this gnm people 
eating then evening meal in silence aa giiin as themselves, 
till at length, getting tired ot coutcmplating ibein and the 
huge moving shadows 011 tho rocky walls, I suggested to our 
new keeper that we should like to go to bed 

Witliout a woid lie losc, and, tiikiug me politely by the 
hand, advanced with a lamii to one of the small passagos that 
I had noticed opening out of the central cave This we 
followed for about five pates, when it suddenly widened out 
into a small cbambci, about eight feet square, and hewn out 
of the living rock. On one side of this chambei was a stone 
blab, about three feet from the gi’ouud, and runuiiig its eutiro 
length like a bunk in a cabin, and on tins slab be intimated 
that I was to sleep There was no window 01 air-hole to tlie 
dianiber, and no furmtuie ; and, on looking at it more closely, 
X came to the distuibing conclusion (in which, as I afteiwardB 
discovered, I was quite right) that it had originally served for 
a sepuklne for the dead latlier tlian a sloopmg-piaee for the 
Uving, the slab being dosigned to receive the corpse of the 
depaited The thought made me sliudder in spite of myself; 
but, seeing that 1 must sleep somewhere, I got over the feeling 
as best I might, and returned to the cav'ern to get my blanket^ 
which had been brought up from the boat with the other 
things,*^ There I met Job, who, having been indacted to fl 
similar apartment^ hod flatly declmed to atop in it, saying that 
the look of the place gave him tho horrors, and tliat he tm^t 
w well be dead and b^ed m bis grandfather’a bnckgicave $$ 
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once. Now he expressed his determination of sleeping v^ith 
me if I would allow liim. This, of course, I was only too 
glad to do 

The iijghi passed veiy coinfoitably on the whole 1 say on 
the whole, tor personally 1 went tliiough a most hoirible 
nightmare of being buiied alive, induced, no doubt, by the 
sepulchral iiatuie of my suiioundings At dawn we weie 
aroused by a loud trumpeting sound, pioduced, as we aftei- 
wards discoveied, by a young Amaliaggoi blowing through a 
hole bored in its side into a hollowed elpphant tusk, winch was 
kept for the purpose 

Taking the hint, we got up and went down to the stieam 
to wash, altei which the moi'ning meal Avas seived At 
breakfast one of the women, no longer qliite yomig, advanced, 
and publicly kissed Job 1 think it was in its way the most 
delightful tiling, putting its iinpropnety aside foi a moment^ 
that I evei saav Never diall 1 foiget the lespectable .Job’s 
abject teiror and disgust Job, like myself, is a bit of a 
misogynist—I fancy chiefly owing to the fact of his having 
beenof a family ol soventeon—and the Iceliiigs expressed 
upon his countenance when he rcahsed that he was not only 
being embraced publicly, and without authorisation on his 
own part, but also iii the piescnce of Ins masteis, wcie too 
mixed and painful to admit of accurate descnptioii. He 
spiang to his feet, and pushed tho woman, a buxom person of 
about thirty, from him 

‘ Well, 1 nevei!' he gasped, whereupon probably Lhinkmg 
that he was only coy, she embiaccd him again 

‘Be off with you 1 Got away, you minx’ ’ he sliouted, 
waving the wooden spoon, with which he was eating his 
breakmst, up and down before the lady’s face ‘ Beg your 
pardon, gentlemen, 1 am sure 1 haven t encoutagodTher. Oh, 
liOid I she’s coming for me again. Hold hei, Ml. Hollyt 
please hold her I 1 can't stand it, 1 can’t, indeed. This has 
iioer happened to mo befoic, gontlemeu, ne\ei There';^ 
nothing against iny charactei,' and here he bioke ofl, and ran 
as hard as he could go down the cave, and for once 1 saw the 
Amahagger laugh As for woman, however, Edie dul not 
laugh On the coutrai'y, she seemed to bnstle with fury, 
which the mockery of the other women about only served to 
Jntimfiify. She stood there literallv snarhng and shakmg with 
mdi^ation,and4 seeing her, I wished Job’s soruj^les hod been 
at JatichD,. forming it shrewd guess that his admin&ld^ 
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behaviour had endangered our throats Nor, as the sequel 
shouTB, was I wrong 

The lady having letreatcd, Job returned m a great state 
of nervousness, and keeping his weather eye fixed upon every 
woman who came r r him I took an opportunity to explain 
to our hosts that Jol was a maiiied man, and had had very 
unhappj e\]T%iloucci inhia domestic rolations,which aecouiitod 
foi ins pioscnce hne and Ins tenor at the sight of women, 
hut my xeinaiks ivoie icceivod in gum silence, it bomg evi¬ 
dent that oui lehiiuei'b bcliaMciu was r*on<jideied as s. slight 
to the ‘ houfiohold ’ at laige, altljough the w'oinen, after the 
mannci ol some of then more cnihsed bisteib, made meny 
at the rebuft ot tliou companion 

Aftei breakfast w© took a walk and in^ipectod tJie Ama- 
bagger herds, and also then cultivati d landt The> have two 
bleeds of cattle, one laige and angulai, with no horns, but 
yielding beautiful milk, and tbr othei, a rod bioed, veiy 
biuall and fat, excellent for meat, but of no value for milking 
puijioses This la&i bieed closely lebombles the Norfolk red- 
pole sUain, only it has hoiiis ^^Inch generally cuive forwaid 
over the head, bometnnes to such an extent that they have to 
be cut to 2ne\ent them ficm glow mg into the bones of the 
skull The goats aio long hiuied, and aie used for eating 
only, at least I never saw them milked As for the Amaha^^ger 
cultivation, it is primitive in the extiemo, being all done by 
means of a spade made of non, for these people smelt and 
woik non Tins spade is sliaped more like a big spear-head 
than anything elsfj, and Jias no shouldei to it on which the 
foot can be std As a con«>cquenco, the labour of digging is 
very gieat U is hnwevci ail done by the men, the women, 
contrary to the habifa of niObt savage laces, being entirely 
exempt from manual toil But then, as I thmk I have said 
elsewhere, among the Amahagger the weaker sex has esta¬ 
blished its right*! 

At fust w (' weie mucli puzzled as to the origin and constitu¬ 
tion of this extiaoidiiiarv race, iKunls upon whicli they were 
suigttlaily uncommiinicative. As the time wxiit on—for the 
next foui days passed without any striking event—we learnt 
something from Leo’s lady friend Ustano, who, by the way, 
stuck to that young gentleman like Ins own shadow As to 
origin, tliey had none, at least, so /ar as slie was awai^.^ 
were, however, she informed us, mounds of tnosoary 

iQAny pillars, near the place where ^ lived, whteh wagi 
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called Edr, and which the wise said liad once been houses 
wherein men byed, and it was suggested that they were 
descended from these men. No one, however, dared go near 
these great rams, because they were haunted they only 
looked on them from a distance. Otbei similar rums weie to 
be seen, she had heard, m vanons parts of the country, that 
IS, wherever one of tlie mountains rose above the level of the 
swamp. Also tlie caves in winch they lived had been hollowed 
ont of the rocks by men, perhaps the same who built the 
cities They tlieinaelves had no wiitten laws, only custom, 
which was, however, quite as binding as law If any man 
offended against, felio custom, lie ivas put to deatli by older of 
the Fathei of tlie ‘ Hoiiseliold ’ I asked how lie was put to 
death, and she onlv smiled, and said that 1 might see one 
day soon 

They had a Queen, howe\ ei. Slie was their Queen, but she 
was very rarely seen, perhaps once in two or three years, when 
she came foith to pass sentence on some offenders, and when 
seen was mufUed up in a big cloak, so that n J^y could look 
upon her face Those who waited upon h^Ep^ie deaf and 
dilmb, and therefore could tell no tales, but it was reported 
that she was lovely as no other woman was lovely, or ever 
liad been. It was rumomed also that she Avas immoital, and 
had power OAor all things, hut she, Ustane, could say nothing 
of all that. What she believed Avas that the Queen chose a 
hnsband from time to time, and as soon as a female cluld was 
bom, this husband, who was never again seen, was put to 
death. Then the temale child grew up and took the place of 
the Queen when its. mother died, and had been buned in the 
great caves. But of these matters none could speak with 
certainty. Only She was obeyed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and to question her command was lustaiit 
death. She kept a guard, but had no regular aimy, and to 
disobey her was to die. 

1 asked what size the land was, and how many people b\ed 
in it. She answered that tliere were ten ‘ Households,' like 
this that she knew of, mcludmg the big ‘ Household,’ where 
the Queen was, that all the * Households' lived in c^es, in 
places resembltng this stretch of raised countiy, doited about 
> m a vast extent of kwamp, which was only to be threaded by 
secret wths. Often the * Households' made war on ea^ other 
pntil &ie sent word that it was to stop, and then they instantly 
caased. $hat and the fever which they caught in eros^og 

0 a , 
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the swamps pieventod thou iiunihoiB liom iiicreasnig too 
much The^ had no conncciioii \Mth anj other lace, indeed 
none lived near them, oi woic able Lo tliiead the vast swampa 
Once an ami} fiomtb diieciionot thcgieatrivei (pieaumably 
the 2jambGFi) had atti *.-pied to attack them, but tlicy got lost 
in the maishes, and a’ night, seeing tlic gicat halls of hietlial 
moie about thcic, tiicd to come lo them, tlnnkmg that they 
maiked the enemy’s ediiip, and halt ol them i\tie cliowned 
Ae foi tlic lest, thoi soon died of ic’iei and sUii^ation, not a 
blow being stuiek at them Tin innislu's, she told in, ^leie 
absolutcl} nnpas^ahle except to thopo wlio Knc* the paths, 
adding, uhat 1 could iielt helie\e, lli.it A\e should neiei ha^e 
leached this place iilieir i\e then a\oic liiid i\o not lifeii 
biought thitli€‘i. 

These and iiianv othoi (hnig' lu haint fioin I stane 
duiiug the foiii da}s’ pause bcloic oiu ical adidituios began, 
and, as nui} be imagmed, Uie\ g.iM' us (Oimdciable oamo 
foi thought The i\hole stoij Mas evtoedingl} n imirkablo, 
almost inciedibl} so, nuh'cd, and the oddc&l p.iit. of it was 
that so far it did more oi losi^ coiii spend to the ancient 
wilting on tlie slioid And now it appealed tliat there was a 
nijhteiious Queen clothed by luinoui wnth diead and wondci- 
lui attiibiitea, and commonly known by the inipeisonal, hnt, 
to my nniid, latlicr awesome title of She AUogetlioi, I 
could not make it out, nof could Leo, titough of couise he 
was triumphant exceedingly ovei nu' because 1 had persist¬ 
ently mocked at the legend As foi Job, lie had long since 
abandoned any attempt to call his leason his own, and left it 
to diift upon the sea of cnciiiuhlance Mahomed, the Aidb, 
who, by the way, wms lieated cmlly indeed, but with chilling 
contempt, by the Amahaggcr, w'as, I discovered, in a gieat 
flight, though I could not quite malse out wdiat he was fright¬ 
ened about He would sit ciouchod up in a comer of the cave 
all day long, calling upon Allah and the Prophet to protect 
him. When 1 pressed him about it, he said that he was afraid 
because these people were not men and women at aJl, but 
d6\ils, and that this was an enchanted land, and, upon my 
word, once or twice since then 1 have been inclined to agree 
with him And so the time went on, till the night of tlie 
fourth day after Billali had left, when something happened. 

We three a>nd Ustoue were sitting round a fire in the 
oave just before bedtime, when suddenly the woman, who had 
brooding in silence, rose, and laid her hand upon Leo’e 
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golden curia, and addressed lum* Even now, when I shut ray 
eyes, 1 can see her proud, shapely foira, clothed alternately 
jn dense shadow and the red flickering ot the fire, as she 
stood, the wild ceutie of as wild a bceno as 1 e\er witnessed, 
and dehveied lieiscll of the bmden of hei thoughts audfoie- 
hodings m a kind of ihythmical speech that ran something as 
follows — 

Thou (iit twi ohosm—I hate waited fbr thac fiom the 
begimmig f 

Th(yt(. ait lery heautiful Who hath han Like nnto thee, 
01 skin so u Jute ? 

Who hath so strong an aim, ifJio is so much a man ^ 

Thine eyes aie the sky, and tJie lujhi in them is the stars 

Than ait peifect and of a happy face, and my heait 
turned itself towards thee 

Ay, ivheii mine eyes fell upon thee I did desiie thee ,— 

Then dal I tal,>e thee to me--0 thon Ueloicd, 

A)ul hold thee fast, lest haim should unne unto thee 

Ay, I did core? thine head with mine hau, lest the Sftu 
should shike it , 

And altogether iias [ thine, and thou wast altogethei mine. 

And so 'it went for a little ^pnee, till Time uns in labour 
With an evil Day , 

And then what befell on that day ^ xilas * my Beloved, 
1 know not t 

But /, jT saw thee no moie — I, I i/'us lost in the blackness. 

And she who is siionger did take thee, ay, she who is 
fairer than (Jstmic 

Yet didst thou turn and call upon me, and let thine eyes 
wander in the darkness 

But, nevertheless, she prevailed by Beauty, and led thee 
down Iwrrible places, 

Atid then, ah ! then my Bclov-ed - 

Here this extraordinary woman broke off her speech, or 
chant, which was so much musical gibberish to us, for all 
Uiat we undoistood of what she was talking about, and 
seemed to fix her dashing eyes upon tlie deep shadow before 
her. Tlrtra in a mon -nt they acquired a vacant, terrified 
stare, as^lhough they were striving to picture some h^-seeu 
horror. She lifted her hand from Leo's head, and pointed 
into the darkness. \Ve all looked, and could see nothing; 
but she saw aomethmg, or thought she did, and somethmg 
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evidently that affected even her iron nerves, for, without 
another sound, down she fell senseless between ns. 

Leo, who Wcis growing really attached to this remarkable 
young person, was in a great state of alarm and distress, and, 
to be peifectly caiid , I was in a condition not far removed 
from superstitious fear The whole scene was an uncanny 
one 

Presently, however, she lecovered, an'd sat up with a con¬ 
vulsive shudder. 

‘ What didst thou mean, Ustane?' asked Leo, who, thaiiilis 
to years of tuition, spoke Aiabic very prettily 

‘Na>, my chosen,’ she answoied, with a little forced laugh. 
‘ I did but sing unto thee attei the fashion of my people. 
Suiely, 1 meant nothing How could 1 speak of that which 
is not yet^ ’ 

‘And what didiaL thou slo, Ustane‘^ ’ I a&ked, looking her 
bharply m iho face 

* Ntt>,' hlie aiibwcred again, ‘ I saw luiugJit Abk mo not 
what 1 saw Why should I flight ye'^’ And then, turning 
to Leo with a look ot the most utter tenderness that I ever 
saw upon the face of a woman, civilised or savage, she took 
Ins Jioad between her hands, and kissed linn on the forehead 
as a mother might 

‘ "Whon I am gone from tliee, my chosen,’ she said, ‘ when at 
night thou htretcliest out thine hand and caiist not find me, then 
shouldst thou think at times of me, for of a truth 1 love thee 
well, though I be not fit to wash thy feet And now let ns 
love and take that which is given us, and be happy, for in 
the grave there is no love and no warmth, nor any touching 
of the lips Nothing perchance, or perchance hut bitter 
memories of what might have been. To-night the hours 
are our own, how know we to whom they shall belong to* 
morrow ? ’ 
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THl'J FIlASsT, \ND Al'TEli' 

On the day following this remarkable scene—a scene cal- 
oulated to make a deep impression upon an}'body who beheld 
it, more because of what it suggested and seemed to fore¬ 
shadow than of what it revealed—it was announced to us 
that a feast would be held that evening in our honour. I did 
my best to get out of it, saying tliat we weie modest people, 
and cared little for feasts, but my remarks being received 
with the silence of displeasure, I thought it wisest to hold my 
tongue 

Accoidingly, just before sundown, I was informed that 
everything was ready, and, accompanied by Job, went into 
the cave, wlieie I met Leo, who was, as usual, followed by 
Ustane. These two had been out walking somewhere, and 
know nothing of the projected festivity till that moment. 
When Ustane heard of it I saw an expression of horror spring 
up upon her handsome features Turning she caught a man 
who was passing up the cave by the arm, and asked him 
something m an imperious tone. His answer seemed to re¬ 
assure her a little, for she looked relieved, though far from 
satisfied Next she appeared to attempt some remonstrance 
with the man, who was a person in autliority, hut he spoke 
angnly to her, and shook her oif, and then, changing his 
mind, led her by the arm, and sat her down between himself 
and another man m the circle round the fire, and 1 perceived 
that for some reason her own slie thought it best to submit. 

The fire in the cave was an unusually big one that night, 
and m a largo circle round it were gathered about thirty-five 
men and two women, Ustane and the woman to avoid whom 
Job had played the of duother Scnptural character. The 
men were sitting in perfect silence, as was their custom, ea^ 
with his great spear stuck upright behind him, in a eoeket 
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cut ui the rock for that puiposc Only one oi two woie the 
yellowish hneu garment of which I ha\e spoken, the rest had 
nothing on eveept the leopaid s Klim about the middle 

‘What’s up now, sir,’ eaid Job, doubtfully ‘JBlcsa ue 
and sa^e us, the s that w'oman again Now, surely, she 
can't be alter me, aeemg that I have gnen liei no encourage¬ 
ment They gi^e me the cieeps, tJio "wliole lot of them, and 
that’s a fact Wh> look, they have asLod IVI.ibomed to dine, 
too Tijeie, tbat lady of mine is talking to linn in as meu 
and civil a uiiv as pos,sible Wi'll, I’m glad it isn’t me, tluit’s 
all * ’ 

W^e loukt d up, and suie enough the woman m question 
bad iisen aiul wd-> cscoiting tlic wietched ^khibomed fioin 
his comer, wJieu', OTieicJimo by sonic acute probcicnce ol 
hoiioi, he had been suited, slineiing, and calling on Allah 
lie appealed unwilling enough to come, if loi no other leason 
perhaps because it was an lui iccustomed honour, loi hitherto 
his food Lad been given to him apaii An>way 1 could see 
that he wa«! in a state of gicat toiioi, for Ina iotteiing legs 
would sca^'celj buppoit Ins bLout, bulky foiin, and 1 think it 
was rathei owing to the resources ol baibaiism behind him, 
lu tlic shape ot a huge Ainahaggei wilh a piopoitioiiately 
huge spear, than to the seductionK of the lady who led him 
by the band, that Ik' umseiited to (omc at all 

‘ Well,’ I said to tlie otliois, ‘ I don’t at all like llie look 
of tilings, but I suppose we must face it out Have you 
fellows got your levolvers on becaiisi', if so, you had better 
see that they aie loadrd 

‘I have, sn*,’ said Job, tapping Ins Colt, ‘but Mi Leo 
has only got his hunfcmg-knife, though that is big enough, 
surely ’ 

Feeluig that it w'ould not do to wait while the unssmg 
weapon was fetched, we advanced boldly, and seated oiii- 
selves m a line, witb oui backs against the side of the cave 

As soon as we weie seated, an earthenware jar was passed 
round containing a fermented fluid, of by no means unpleasant 
taste, though apt to turn upon the stomach, made from emshed 
gram—not Indian com, but a small brown gram that grows 
upon its stem in clusters, not unlike that which m the southern 
part of Africa is known by the name of Kafir corn The vase 
which contained this liquor was very curious, and as it more 
or less resembled many hundreds of others m use among the 
A|ashagger I may as well deaenhe it* These vases are of a 
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very aiicient manufacture, and of all sizes. None sucli can 
ha've been made in the countiy for hundreds, or rather 
thousands, of years They are found m the rock tombs, of 
winch I shall give a description in their proper place, and my 
own belief ib that, after the tashion of the Egyptians, with 
whom the former inhabitants of this country may have had 
some connection, tliey were used to receive the viscera of the 
dead Leo, however, is of opinion that, as 111 the case of 
Etruscan amphoric, tiiey ’weie placed there for the spiritual 
use of the deceased. Tliey are mostly two-handled, and of all 
sizes, some b(‘mg neuily thieo feet iii lieight, and running 
tiom tliat down to as many inclica in shape they vary, but 
aie all exceedingly beautiful and giaceful, being made of a 
\oiy fine Mac]: waio, not lustioua, but slightly rough. Ou 
tins grouudwoiU die inldid tiguies much more graceful and 
lifelike than any otluus that I have seen on antique vases. 
Some of these mlaid pictures lepieaeut love-Bcenoa Avith a 
childlike simplicit} and freedom of maimer winch would not 
comm011(1 itself to the of tlie picsout day Others a^ain 

give pictuics of maidens dancing, and yet otners of hunting- 
scenes Eoi iiiatance, tlio \('i;y Adst' fioiu which were then 
(hiiiking had on one mdo a most spinted drawing ot men, 
appaiontly white in coloui, attacking a buU-e]ephant With 
spcais, wliilo on the levciso was a picture, not quite so well 
done, of a Jiunter shooting an airow at a running antelope, I 
should say iioiu tlio look of it cithei an eland or a koodoo. 

This IS a digression at a ciitical moment, but it is not too 
long foi the occasion, foi the occaMion itself was very long. 
With tiio exception of the peiiodical passing of the vase, and 
tlio movement noccssaiy to throw fuel on to the ftro, nothing 
happened for the best pait of a wliolo hour Nobody spoke A 
word There we all sat in perfect silence, stanug at the 
glare and glow of the large fire, and at the shadows thrown 
by the flickering earthenware lamps (which, by the "way^ were 
not ancient). On the open space between us and the fire lay 
a large wooden tray, with four short handles to it, exactly like 
a butcher's tray, only not liollowed out. By the Side 01 
tray was a great pair of long-handled iron pincers, and on 
other side of the fire was a similar pair Somehow 1 did 
at all like the appearance of this tray and the aocomp^myi^ 
pincers Thcte 1 sat and stared at them and at the silent 
circle of the fierce moody faces of the men, and reflected tiiat 
It was all very awful, and that we weire absolute^ tn ^ 
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power of thiB alamimg people, who, to me at any rate, were 
all the more formidable because their true character was still 
very much of a mysteiy to us They might be better than I 
thought them, or they might be worse 1 feared that they 
were worse, and 1 was not wrong. It was a cunous sort 
of a feast, 1 rejected, ir appearance indeed, an entertammoiit 
of theBarmecide stamp, for theie was absolutely nothing to eat 

At last, ]ust as I was begiimmg to feel as though 1 were 
being mesmerised, a move was made Without the slightest 
warning, a man fiom the other side of the circle called out 
in a loud voice— 

‘ Where is the flesh that wc shall cat ' 

Thereon everybody in the circle answered in a deep 
mesrsured tone, and stretching out the right arm towards the 
fire as he spolce— 

* The Jiah will conte ’ 

' Is it a goat 9 ’ said the same man. 

^Itis a goat Kntliout hor?iSj and more than a goatt and 
we shall slay it,' they answered with one voice, and tuiuing 
half round they one and all grasped the handles of their spears 
with the right hand, and then simultaneously let them go. 

* Is it an ox ' said the man again, 

‘ It IS an ox without horns, and more than an ox, and wc 
shall slay tt,’ was the answer, and again the speais were 
grasped, and again let go. 

Then came a pause, and 1 noticed, with lion or and a 
iismg of the hair, that the woman next to Mahomed began 
to fondle him, patting his cheeks, and calling him by names 
of endearment while her florce eyes played up and dowm his 
tiembling form 1 do not know why the sight frightened 
me BO, but it did fhghten us all dreadfully, especially Leo. 
The caressing was so snake-like, and so evidently a pBxt of 
some ghastly formula that had to be gone through.* 1 saw 
Mahomed turn white under his brown skm, sickly white with 
ibar. 

* Is the meat ready to be cooked ? ’ asked the voice, more 
rapidly 

> *Ttis leady , U is ready,' 

* la tlie pot hot to cook it ?' it contmued, m a sort of 

^ We afterwards leamt that ita obieet was to pretend to the viotiiu 

he Was the object of love and admiration, and so to sooth lus injared 
fstl^eas, and oaose him to expire in a haupy end oemtented frmne of 
H. U. 
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scream tliat echoed pamfully down the great rocessos of the 
cave 

‘ It IS hot^ it ts hot ’ 

‘ Great lieavens I ’ roared Loo, ‘ remember the wntmg, 



“ The people who place ^ts 7ipon the heads of stTang&rs '*' 

As he said the woms, before we could stir, or even telte 
the matter in^ two great ruffians jumped up, and, seising 
long pinoerB, plunge them into the heart of thd fire, the 
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woman who had bcoii caressing Mahomed suddenly produced 
a fibre noose fiom under her girdle or mooch a, and, shppuig 
it over Ins shoulders, laii it tight, wlule the men iie^t liim 
sensed him by the legs The two men with the pincers gave 
a heave, and, sc.itleiing the fire this way and that upon the 
rocky floor, lifted from r . largo eartbonware pot, heated to a 
white heat. In an in^ta^nt, almost witli a single movement, 
they had reached the spot wlieie Malionied was struggling 
He fought like a ijcnd, bhneking in the abandonment ot his 
despan, and noti^ilhstanding the noose round Inm, and the 
efloits of the men who held his leg-^, the advancing wretches 
were for the moment unable to accomplish their puqiose, 
which, honible and incredible as it seems, was to imt the 
jcd-lwi pot upon his head 

I sprang to ray feet with a yi'll of horioi, and diawing 
my Tovolver hred it b\ a soit of instinct stiaight at the 
diabolical woman who had bein caiesssing Mahomed, and w^aa 
now giipping him m liei aims Tlio bullet shuck her m the 
hack and Inlled her, and to this day I am glad that it did, 
lor, as it afterwards tianspncd, slie liad m.nled heisi'lf of thi 
anthiopophagous customs ot the Ainahaggei to oigaiiise the 
sacrifice in le'venge ot the shglit put upon liei by Job. 
She sank down dead, and as she did so, to my teiioi and 
dismay, Mahome<l, by a .superlmman cfloit, buist from his 
tormenters, and, spiingnig high into the aii, fell dying upon 
her corpse The heavy bullet fiom m> pistol had driven 
through the bodies of both, at once stnkirig dowm tlio mur- 
derei^s, and saving her victim from a death a himdicd times 
mora horrible. It w'as an awTul and yet a most merciful 
accident 

Foi a moment tlieie was a silenct: of dstoiUhhment The 
Amahaggei had never heaid the report of a fiiearm befoie, 
and its eflects dismayed them But the next a mail close 
to US recovered hinihcll, and seized his speai preparatory*^ to 
making a lunge with it at Leo, who was the neaieat to lum. 

* Bun tor it'' 1 shouted, setting the example by starting 
up the cave as hard as my legs would carry me I would 
have made for the open air if it had been possible, but ihere 
were men m the way, and. besides, I had caught sight of the 
forma of a crowd of people standing out clear against the 
skyline beyond the entrance to the cave, Up the cave 1 
went, and aft^ me came the others, and after them thundered 
. whfll«,i@pawd of cannibals, uiad with ftury at the d^th of 
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tLti woman With a bound I cleared the proaiiate form of 
Mahomed, As I flew over him 1 felt the heat fiom the red- 
hot pot, which was lying close by, stnko upon tuy legs, and 
by its glow saw Ins liandH—for he was not quite dead—still 
feebly moving At the top of the cave was a little platform 
of rock iliiee leet or so high by about eight deep, on which 
two large lamps weie placed at night Whethei this platform 
had been loft as a seat, oj as a laised point afterwrards to be 
cut away when it had seived its imipose as a staiidmg place 
from which to cany on the excavations, I do not know—at 
least, I did not then At any idle, we all tliree reached it, 
and, lumping on it, piepaiod to sell our lives as dearly as 
wo could For a ff'w seconds the ciowd that was piesaing on 
our liecLs hung back when they saw U'^ face round upon tliem. 
Job was on one side of tbe lock to the left, Leo in the centre, 
ajid 1 to tbe light Beluiid us were the lamps. Leo bent 
foiwaid, and looked down the long lane of shadows, terrai- 
natiiig in the hie and lighted hiuips, iliioiigh winch the quiet 
foims of 0111 would be iiiuideieis. fliUod to and fjo widi tlie 
faint light glinting on then apeais, foi even then fmy was 
silent as a bulldog s l''he onl> other thing visible was the 
itd-lioi pot still glowing angrilv la the gloom Thoiewasa 
cuiious light in Leo's eyes, and his handsome face was set 
like a Slone In Ins nght hand was hi‘^ hcav> himting-knife 
He shifted its thong a little up his vviist and tlienput ms aim 
round me and gave me a good hug. 

* Good bye, old fellow,’ he said, * my deal friend—-my more 
than father Wo bave no chance against those scoundrels; 
they will finish us 111 a few minutes, and oat us afterwards, 1 
suppose Good-bye T led you into this 1 hope you will 
forgive me. Good-hvc, Job ’ 

‘ God’s will bo done,’ I said, setting my teeth, as 1 prepared 
for the end At that moment, with an exclamation, Job lifted 
his revolver and fiied, and hit a man—not the man he had 
aimed at, by the vvay anything that Job shot at was perfectly 
safe. * 

On they came with a rush, and 1 fired too as f^st as 1 
could, and checked them—between us, Job and I, besides the 
woman, killed or mortaU, wounded five men with our pistols 
before they were emptied. Bat we had no time to relo^, and 
they still came on in a way that was almost splendid in it? 
recklessness, seeing that they did not know but tliat we could 
go on firing for ever. 
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A great fellow bounded up upon the platform, and Leo 
btruck him dead with one blow of Ins powerful arm, sending 
the knife right thiough him I did the same by anothei, but 
Job missed his stroke, and 1 saw a brawny Amabagger giip 
hiTTi by the middle id whirl him off the rock The knife 
not being secured by a thong fell from Job's hand as he did 
so, and, by a most happy accident for him, lit upon its handle 
on the lock, just as the body of the Amabagger, who was 
undennost, stiiick upon its point and was transfixed upon it. 
What happened to Job aftei that 1 am sure I do not know, 
blit my own impression is iliut he lay still upon tlie corpse of 
hiB deceased assailant, * plajiiig ’possum ’ as the Americans 
say. As for myself, 1 was soon xmolvod in a desperate eii- 
comiter with two ruffian*^, who, liickilj for me, bad left their 
spears behind them, and for the first time in my life the great 
physical power with which Natiiie has endowed me stood me 
in good stead I had hacked at the head of one man with my 
hunting-kmfe, which w’a.b almost as big and heavj as a shoiL 
BW'ord, with such vigour, that the sliarp steel had split Ins 
skull down to tlie eyes, and was held so ta'^t by it that as he 
suddenly tell sideways the knife was twisted light out ot my 
hand. 

Then it was that the two oiheis spiaiig upon mo I saw 
them coming, and got uii aim roun<l the waist ot each, and 
down we all fell upon the floor of the cav'e together, rolling 
over and ovei I'liey were stiong men, but I was mad with 
rage, and that awful lust foi slaughter wdiioh will creep into 
the liearts of the most civilised ot ns wdien blows are flying, 
and life and death tremble on tlie turn My arms were lound 
the tw^o swarthy demons, and I hugged tliom till 1 heard their 
ribs crack and crunch up beneath my gripe They twisted 
and writhed like snakes, and clawed and battered at me with 
their fistb, but 1 held on Lying on my back there, so that 
their bodies might protect me from spear thrusts from above, 
I slowly crushed the life out of them, and as X did so, strange 
as li may seem, I thought of what the amiable Head of my 
College at Cambndge (who is a member of the Peace Society) 
and my brother Fellows would say if by clairvoyance they 
could see mo, of aJl men, playing such a bloody game. Soon 
my assailants grew faint, and almost ceased to straggle, their 
> breath had f^ed them, and they were dying, but stm I dared 
jftoi leave them, for they died very slowly. 1 knew that if’I 
^'^|eteed my gnp they would revive. The other ruifiims 
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bably thought—for w6 were all three lywg m the ehailow of 
the ledge—that wo were all dead together, at any rate they 
did not interfere with our little tragedy. 

I turned my head, and aa I lay gasping in the throes of 
that awful struggle 1 could see that Leo was off the rook now, 
for the lamphght fell full upon him. He was still on his feet, 
but m the centre of a smging mass of strugghng men, who 
were stiiving to pull him down as wolves pull down a st^. 
Up above them towered his beautiful pale face crowned with 
its bright curls as he swayed to and fro, and I saw that he 
was fighting with a despei uto abandonment and energy that 
was at once splendid and liideous to behold He dro\e hiS 
knife through one man—they were so close to and mixed up 
with him that they could not get at him to kill him with their 
big spears, and they had no knives or sticks The man fell, 
and then somehow tlie knife was wienched from Leo s hand, 
leaving liim defenceless, and I thought the end had come. 
Bui no, wuth a desperate cllmt lie bioke loose fiom them, 
seized the body of tlic man lio had just slam, liiid lifting it 
high in tlie an hurled it right at the mob of hia assailants, 
so that the shock and weight of it swept some five or six of 
them to the earth. But in a minute they wore all up again, 
except one, whose skull was smashed, and bad once more 
fastened upon him And then slowly, and with infinite labour 
and atragglmg, the wolves bore tiio hon down. Once even 
then, he recovered himself, and felled an Amahagger with hia 
fist, but it was more than man could do to hold hia own for 
long agamst so many, and at last he camo orashiug down 
upon the rook fiooi, falling as an oak falls, and bearing with 
him to the earth all tliose wlio clung about him. They gripped 
lum by hiB arms and legs, and then cleared off his body. 

* A epear,' cried a voice—* a spe&r to cut lus throat, and a 
vessel to catch his blood.' 

I shut my eyes, for 1 saw the man coming with a spear* 
and myself, I could not stir to Leo's help, for I was growing 
weak, the two men on me were not yet dead, and a deadly 
sdokness overcame me. 

Then, suddenly ^ere was a disturhanoe, and involuntanly 
I opened my eyes and looked towards the scene of 

murder. The ^1 Uatane bad thrown herself on Leo's pro¬ 
strate form* oovering his body with her body, and listening 
her arms about his neck. Th^ tried to drag her frmn 
bat she twisted her legs round Bis* uid hung on hke abnlld^ 

^ I r 
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ot* latlior blic a croepci to a tioe, anti thoj could not. Then 
they Uiod to stab him iii the Bido without hmtmg hei^ but 
somehow she shielded him, and lie was only wounded 

At last they lost patience 

‘ Dnvothe speai thiough the man and the woman togethei,' 
said a voice, the sa j voice that had asked the questions at 
that ghastly least, -o of a \Giity shall they be wed.' 

Then 1 haw the man luth the weapon stiaightoii hmibelf 
foi the efloit I saw the cold steel gleam on high, and once 
nioie I shut m\ eyc'- 

As I did so I htaid the \oice «l a man thnndci out m 
tones that i ing and e<lioed doun the locKy uays- 

‘ Ccaise ' ’ 

Then I lainjed, and as 1 ilid so it flashed thiough my 
daikeniugmmd that I ^\as passing doun into the last oblivion 
of death 





Holly a&d Bi'l-i]! 
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IX 


A LITTLE FOOT. 

WnFN I opeiipd my ejos a jam I found hing on a 

skill mat not lai iiom iho fire round i^hicli we had been 
jathorod foi that dreadful feast Near me lay Leo. appa- 
leiitly htill m a swoon, and over him bent the tall form oi 
the gnl lislane, who was waalung a deep speai wound m 
his side with cold watei before binding it up with linen. 
Leaiiuig against tho iiall of the cave behmd hci wag Job, ap- 
paieutl> uiiiiijured, but biuised and trerablmg On the other 
side of the fire, tossed about this way and that, as though 
they had thrmvn themselves dowm to sleep m some moment 
of absolute exhaustion, weio the bodies of those whom 
bad killed in our frightful struggle for life I counted them 
theie were twelve besides tho woman, and the corpse of poor 
Mahomed, who had died by iny hand, which, the &re-<$tamed 
pot at its side, was placed at the end of the irregular line To 
the left a body of men weie engiiged in binding behind them 
the arms of the survivois of the cannibals, and then 
mg them two and two The villains were submitting with a 
look of sulky indifference upon tbeir faces winch accorded 
with tlie baffled fury that gleamed in theii sombre eyes. In 
front of these men, direotmg the operations, stood no other 
than our fnend Billah, looking lather tnod, hut particularly 
patriarchal with his flowing beard, and as cool and uncon¬ 
cerned as though he weie superintending the cutting up of 
an ox. 

Presently he turned, and perceiving that 1 was sitting up 
advanced to me, and with the utmost courtesy said that he 
trusted that 1 felt better 1 answered that at present' 1 
-scarcely knew liow I felt, except that 1 ached all over 

Then he bent down and examined Leo's wound. 

^ It la on evil out,' he said, * but the spear baa not pierced 
the entrails. He will recover ' 
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* Thanks to thy amval, my father,' I answered. * In 
another minute we should all have been beyond the reach 
of recovery, for those devils of thiiie ^\ould have slam us as 
they would lia\e slam our seivant,’ and I pointed towards 
Muiomed. 

The old man ground teeth, and I saw an extraordinary 
expression of malignity light up his ejes 

' Fear not, my son,’ he answered ‘ Vengeance shall he 
taken on them such as would make the desli twist upon the 
bones meiely to hear of it To Sho shall they go, and her 
vengeance shall be worthy of hei greatness That man,' 
pointing to Maiiomed, * I tell tliee that man WYiuld ha\o died 
a merciful death to the death tliese h}fena-mcn shall die. 
Tell me, I pray of thee, how it came about ’ 

‘ In a few words I sketched what had happened, 

‘Ah, so'' he answeied ‘ Thou seest, ni^ son, here there 
lb a custom that if a strangei comes into this country lie may 
be slam by “ the pot,” and eaten ’ 

‘It is hospitality turned upside down,' I answeicd feeblj 
‘ In our country we entertain a stranger, and give him food 
to eat. Here 30 eat him, and are entertained ’ 

‘ It is a custom,’ he answered, with a sJirug ‘ Myself 
1 think it an evil one , but then,’ he, added by an after¬ 
thought, ‘ 1 do not like the taste of stiangois, especially after 
they have wandeied through the swamps and lived on wild¬ 
fowl When Shc-who-mmt-he obeyed sent orders that ye 
were to be saved alive she siflhd naught of the black man, 
therefore, being hyirnas, these men lusted after his flesh, and 
it was the woman, whom thou didst rightly slay, who put it 
into their evil hearts to liot-pot him Well, they will have 
their reward. Bettor lor them would it be if they had never 
seen the light than that they should stand before She in her 
temble anger. Happ} are those of them who died by your 
hands.* 

‘ Ah,’ ho went on, ‘ it was a gallant fight tliat yo fought. 
Knowest thou tliat, long-ai-mid old baboon that tliou art, 
thou hast crushed m the ribs of those two who are laid out 
there as though they were but the shell on an egg 9 And 
the young one, the lion, it was a beautiful stand that he made 
--ione against so many—tliree did he slay outright, and that 
one there ’—and he pointed to a body that was still moving a 
little^* will die anon, fine his head is cracked across, and 
others of those who are bound are hurt. It was a gUlant 
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figlit, and tliou and he have made a friend of me by it, for 1 
love to see a well-fought fray- But tell me, my son, the ba¬ 
boon—and now I think of it thy face, too, is han^, and alto¬ 
gether like a baboon’s—how was it that ye slew those with a 
bole 111 them ?—Ye made a noise, they say, and slew them— 
they fell down on their faces at the noise ?' 

I explained to him as well as I could, but very shortly— 
foi I was tenibly wearied, and only persuaded to talk at all 
through fear of offending one so powerful if 1 1 efused to do so 
—wdiat weie the properties of gunpowdei, and'"he instantly 
suggested that I should illustiate what I said by operating on 
the pel son of one ot the prisoners One, he said, neier would 
be counted, and it would not only be very interesting to him, 
but would give me the oppoitunity of an instalment of revertgW 
He was greatly astounded when I told him that it was not 
our custom to avenge ouiselves 111 cold blood, and that we left 
lengeance to the law and a higher power, of which he knew 
nothing I added, lioweier, that wdion I lecoveied I would 
talte him out shooting with us, and he should kill an animal 
lor linnself, and at tins he was us pleased as a child at the 
piomi'^e of a new to> 

Just then Leo opened his ejes beneath the stimulus of 
some brandy (of winch wo still had a little) that Job had 
poured down his thioat, and our conversation came to an end. 

After this we managed to get Leo, who was m a very 
pool way indeed, and oiil^ half conscious, safely off to bed, anp- 
ported by Job and that biavc girl Ustane, to wdiom, liad I not 
been afraid that she might icsent it, I would certainly have 
given a kiss for her splen^d behaviour 111 saving my boy's hfe at 
the risk of her own But Ustane was a young person with 
whom it would be unadvisable to take liberties unless one 
W’ero perfectly certain tliat they would not be misunderstood, so 
I repressed my inchnations. Then, bruised and battered, but 
with a sense of safety m my breast to winch 1 had for some 
days been a stianger, I crept off to my own little sepulchre, 
not forgetting before I laid down m it to thank Providence 
from the bottom of my heart that it was not a sepulchre in¬ 
deed, as, 8a\e for a merciful combination of events that I con 
only attribute to its protecti%/n, it would certainly have been 
for me that night. Few men have been nearer their end and 
yet escaped it than we were on tliat dreadful ^y. 

I am a bad sleeper at the best of times, and my dieams 
that night when at last I got to rest were not of the pleaBantOBt* 
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The a^ful vision of poor Mahomed struggling to escape th^ 
red'hot pot would haunt them, and then in the background, 
os it were, a veiled form was always hovenng, which, from 
time to time, seemed to, draw the coverings from its body, 
revealing now the per^- r‘t sliape of a lovely blooming woman, 
and again tlie white be kds of a grinning skeleton, which, as it 
veiled and unveiled, uttered the mystenous and apparently 
meaningless sentence — 

* That ichich ts alive hath k7town deaths and that vjJdohis 
dead yet can never die, for in the Circle of the Spirit hfe is 
naught and death naught. Yea, all things live for evet, 
though at limes they sleep and are forgotten ’ 

'Hie morning came at last, but when it came 1 found that 
I was too stiff and soie to rise About seven Job arrived, 
limping terribly, hia round face the colour of a rotten apple, 
and told me that Leo had slept fanly, but was very weak. 
Two hours afterwards Billah (Job called him ‘ Billy-goat,' to 
which, indeed, his white beard gave him some resemblance, 
or moie familiarly ‘ Billy') came too, beaiing a lamp in hi.s 
hand, his towering form leachiiig nearly to the roof of the 
little chamber, I pietendcd to be asleep, and through the 
cracks of my eyelids watched his sardonic but handsome old 
lace. He fi^ed Ins hawk-like ejes upon me, and stroked bis 
glonous white beaid, which, by the way, would have been 
worth a hundred a >eai to any London barber as an advertise* 
ment. 

‘ Ah 1 ' I heard him mutter (Billali had a habit of mutter¬ 
ing to himself), ' he is ugly—ugly as tlie other is beautiful— 
a very Baboon, it was a good name. But I like the man. 
Strange now, at my age, that 1 should like a man. What 
says l^e proverb—Mistrust all men, and slay him whom 
thou mistrustcst oveimuch, and as for women, flee from 
them, for they are evil, and in the end will destroy It 

13 a good proverb, especially the last part of it' I tJiink that 
it must ha\e come down from the ancients. Kevertheless I 
like tins Baboon, and I wonder wheie they taught him his 
(rDcks, and I trust that She will not bewitch him. Poor 
Baboon t he must be weaned after that fight. I wiU go lest 
1 sliould awake him.' 

I waited till he had turned and was nearly through the 
entrance, walJdng softly on tiptoe, and then 1 called 
him. I 

^ Hy fiither^' 1 said, * ia it thon 7* 'I 
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* Yea, my son, it is I; but let me not diattnb thee. I did 
bat come to see how thou didst fare, and to tell thee that 
those who wotdd have slam thee, my Baboon, arc by now far - 
on their road to S/ie. She said that ye. also were to come at 
once, but I fear ye cannot yet.’ 

* Nay,’ I said, ‘ not till we have recovered a little; but 
have mo borne out into the daylight, I pray thee, my father. 

I love not this place ’ 

‘ Ah, no,’ he answered, ‘ it hath a sad air. I remember 
when I was a boy I found the body ot a fair woman lying 
where thou host now, yes, on that very bench She was so 
beautiful that 1 was wont to creep m hither \vith a lamp and 
gaze upon her. Had it not been for her cold hands, almost 
could 1 think that she slept and would one day awake, so fan 
and peaceful was she in her robes of white. White u as she, too, 
and her hair was yellow and lay down her almost to the feet. 
There are nianj buch btill in the tombs at the place where She 
js, for those who set them there had a way I know naught of, 
wliereby to keep their beloved out of the crumhlmg hand of 
Decay, even when Death had slain them Ay, day by day I 
came hither, and gazed on her till at last—laugh not at me, 
stranger, foi 1 was but a billy lad—I learned to love that dead 
form, that shell wdiicli once had held a life that no more is 
I would cieep up to her and kiss hei cold face, and wonder 
how many men had lived and died since she was, and who 
had lov'ed her and embraced lier in tJie da}S that long had 
passed away And, my Baboon, 1 think I learned wisdom 
from that dead one, foi of a truth it taught me of the little¬ 
ness of life, and the length of Death, and how all things that 
are under the sun go down one path, and are for ever for- 

t otten. And so 1 mused, and it seemed to me that wisdom 
owed into mo from the dead, till one day my mother, a 
watchful woman, but hasty-minded, seeing 1 was changed, 
followed me, and saw the beautiful white one, and feared that 
1 was bewitdied, as, indeed, 1 was. So half m dread, and 
half ii) anger, she took tbe lamp, and standing the dead 
woman up against the wall even there, set fire to her hair, 
and she burnt fierc^y, even down to the feet, for tliose who 
are thus kept bum excell^tly well. 

' See, my son, the smoke of her burning is yet there on the 
roctf*’ 

J looked up doubtfully, and there, sure enough, on 
pfcik of the sepulchze, was « peculiarly nnetuous and s^ty^ 
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mark, three feet or more aoross. Doubtless it had in the 
course of years been rubbed off the sides of the little cave, 
but on the roof it remained, and there was no mistaking its 
appearance. 

* She burned,' he Tyent on in a meditative way, 'even to the 
feet, but the feet I car back and saved, cutting the burnt 
bone from them, and hid tliem under tlio stone bench yonder, 
wrapped up in a piece of linen Snrely, I remember it as 
though it were but jesterday Pereliance tlicy aie there, if 
none ha\G found them, c\en to this hour Of a tiuth I have 
not entered this chamber from that time to this veiy day. 
Stay, I will look,’ and, kneeling down, he groped about with 
his long arm in the recess under the stone bench. Presently 
his face brightened, and with an exclamation he pulled some¬ 
thing forth that was caked in dust, winch he shook on to the 
floor It was covered with the remains of a rotting rag, 
which he undid, and re\ealed to my astonished gav'e a l^auti- 
fully shaped and almost white woman’s foot, looking as fresh 
and firm as though it had but now been placed theie 

' Thou eeest, my son, the Paboon,’ ho said, in a sad voice, 
‘ I spake the truth to thee, for here is j-^et one foot lomainiiig 
Take it, my son, and ga?o upon it ’ 

I took this cold fragment of mortality in my hand and 
looked at it in the liglit ot the lamp with feelings which I 
cannot describe, so mixed up were they between astonishment, 
fear, and fascination. It was light, much ligliter I should say 
than it bad been in the living state, and the flesh to all ap¬ 
pearance was still flesh, though about it there clung a faintly 
aromatic odour. For tlie rest it was not shrunk or shrivelled, 
or even black and unsightly, like the flesh of Egyptian mum¬ 
mies, but plump and fair, and, except where it had been 
slight^ bumt, perfect as on the day of death—a very triumph 
of embalming. 

Poor little foot I 1 sot it down upon the stone bench 
where it had lam for so many thousand years, and wondered 
whose was the beauty that it had upborne through the pomp 
and pageantry of a forgotten civilisation—first as a meny 
ehild’a, then as a blushing maid’s, and lastly as a perfect 
woman’s. Through wJiat halls of Life had its soft step 
echoed, and m the end, with what courage liad it trodden 
^wn the dusty ways of Death I To whose side had it stolen 
in the hush of night when the block slave slept upon the 
mrble floor, and who had hatened for its stealing ? Shapely 
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little foot! Well might it have been set upon the proud nech 
of a conqueror bent at last to woman’s beauty, and well might 
the lips of nobles and of kings have been pressed upon its 
jG^\elled w^hitencBS 

1 wrapped up tins relic of the pabt m the lemnants of the 
old linen lag which had evidently formed a portion of its 
owner’s gravu-clothus, for it was partially burnt, and put it 
away ni my Gladstone bag—a stiange combination, I thought 
Then with J3illah’s help I staggered off to see Leo I found 
him dioadiully luuiBcd, woise e\en than myself, pcihaps 
owing to the ovcossive whiteness of his skm, and faint and 
weak with the loss of hlood fiom the flesh wound in Ins side, 
but for all that clieoiful as a ciicket, and asking for some 
breakfast Job and Ustanc got him on to the bottom, or 
rather the sacking of a litter, wliicli was lemoved fiom its 
pole for that purposo, and with the aid of old Billali earned 
him out into the shade at the mouth of the ca\e, from which, 
by the "way, cveij tiaco of the slaughter of the previous night 
had now been rouioved, and there Ave all breakfasted, and 
indeed spent that day, and most of the two iollowmg ones 

On the thud morning Job and mjself weie practically 
locovered Leo also w'as so much bcttci tli.it I yielded to 
JJillah's often expressed entreaty, and agreed to start at once 
upon our journey to Koi, which we Aveie told was the name of 
the place where the mysteiious Sh-e li\ed, though 1 still feared 
foi its effect upon Leo, and especially lest the motion should 
cause big wound, which was scaicely skinned over, to break 
open again Indeed, had it not been for Billali’s evident 
anxiety to get off. which led ns to suspect that some difficulty 
or danger might threaten us if we did not comply with it, I 
would not have consented to go. 
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faPECUIiiTlONS. 

\ViTHi?r on hour of our finally deciding to stait fiye litters 
were broiiglit up to the door ot the case, each accompanied by 
four regular bearei's and two epaie hands, also a band of about 
fifty armed Amahaggei, who wore to form the escort and 
carry the baggage Three of tliese litters, of course, were for 
us, and one for Bilkh, who, I was immensely relieved to 
hear, was to be our companion, while tlie fifth I presumed 
was for the use of llstanc, 

* Does the lady go with ns, my fiithei 9 ’ 1 asked of Billali, 
as he stood supcnntoudnig things m general 

Ho shrugg^ his shoulders as he answered— 

‘ If she Wilis In this country the women do what they 
please. We w'oiship them, and give them their way, because 
without them the world could not go on , they are the source 
of life.* 

* Ah,* I said, the matter never having simek me quite in 
that light befote 

* We worship thorn,* he went on, ‘ up to a pomt, till at 
last they get unbearable, which,' he added; * they do about 
every second geneiation.’ 

^ And then what do yon do ^ * I asked, with curiosity. 

* Then,' he answered, with a faint smile, * we rise, and 
Jdll the old ones as an example to the young ones, and to shdw 
them that we are the strongest. My poor wife was killed in 
that way three years ago. It was very sod. but to tell thee 

truth, my son, life has been happier since, for my age 
protects me firom the young ones/ 

* tn short,' I replied, quokng the saying of a politician 
' whese wisdom has not yet nghtened the darkness oi the Ama^ 
h^|er, ■ thou hast found thy position one of greater freedom 

re^usihfhtt.* 

"p2his phnmepus^iiled himi^litUe at first &om its vaguenefiSi 
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though I think my translation hit off its sense very well, but 
at last he saw it, and appreoiated it. 

* Yes, yes, my Baboon/ he said, ' 1 see it now, but all the 
“ responsibilities " are killed, at least some of them are, and 
that IS why there are so few old women about just no\v 
Well, they brought it on themselves. As for this girl/ho 
went on, in a graver tone, * I know not what to say. She is 
a brave girl, and she loves the Lion, thou sawest how she 
clung to him, and saved his life. Also, aocordtug to our 
cii*itom, she is wed to him, and has a right to go where he goes, 
unless,’ he added significantly, ‘ She would say her no, for her 
word overrides all lights * 

‘ And if She bade her leave him, and the girl refused ? 
What then ? ’ 

‘ If/ he said, with a shrug, * the huiricane bids the tree to 
bend, and it wiU not, what happens ^' 

And then, without waiting for an answer, lie turned and 
walked to Ins litter, and m ten minutes from that time we 
weie all well under way. 

It took us ail hour and more to cross the cup of the 
volcanic plain, and anotbei half-hour or so to climb the edge 
on the farther side. Once there, however, the view was a 
very fine one Before us was a long steep slope of grassy 
plain, broken here and tboie by dumps of trees mostly of tlie 
thorn tribe At the bottom of this gentle slope, some uiiie or 
ten miles away, we could make out a dim sea of marsh, over 
which the foul vapours hung like smoke about a city. It was 
easy gomg for the bearers down the slopes, and by midday we 
had reached the borders of the dismal swamp Here we 
halted to eat our midday meal, and then, following a windmg 
and devious path, plunged into the morass. Presently tlm 
path, at any rate to our unaccustomed eyes, grew so £amt as 
to bo almo^ indistinguishable from those made by the aquatic 
beasts and birds, and it is to this day a mystery to me how 
our bearers found tlieir way across the marshes. Ahead of 
the cavalcade marched two men with long poles, which they 
now and again plunged into the ground before them, the 
reason of this beihg that the nature of the soil frequently 
changed from causes with which t am not acquainted, So that;^ 
places which might bo safe enough to cross one month 'WQxd^^ 
certainly sWaUow ^ wayfiueT the next. Never did 1 see 
mote dreary and depressing scene. Miles <m miles quag* 
varied only by bright green stnps of comparatitdy SOUd 
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r giouiicl, mid by deep and billion pools fringed with 
tall rushes, in which tlie bitterns boomed and the 
frogs Cloaked mcessantly miles on miles ot it with¬ 
out a break, iinloss the feter fog can bo called a 
break. The only hfe m this great morass was that of the 
aquatic birds, and the animals that fed on them, of both of 
which there were vast nnmbors Goose, cranes, ducks, teal, 
coot, snipe, and plover swarmed all around us, many being of 
varieties that "were quite new to me, and all so tame that 
one could almost ha^'e knoi ked them over with a stick 
Among these buds I especially noticed a teiy beautiful 
vanety of painted snipe, almost the bi/.p of a woodcock, and 
with a £ight moie resembling that biid\s than an English 
snipe's. In the pools, too, was a species of small alhgator 
or enormous iguana, I do not loiow which, that fed, Billali 
told me, upon the wateifowl, also largo quantities of a hideous 
black water-snake, of which the bite is dangerous, though not, 
1 gathered, so dea^y as a cobra’s or a puff adder’s. The bull¬ 
frogs were also very large, and with voices proportionate to 
their size, and as lor the mosquitoes—the ' musqueteeis,’ as 
Job oaUed them— they weie, if possible, even worse than they 
had been on the river, and tormented us greatly. Undoubt¬ 
edly, however, the worst feature of the swamp was the awful 
smell of rotting vegetation that hung about it, which at times 
was positively overpoweiing, and the malanous exlialations 
that accompanied it, which we were of course obliged to 
breathe. 

On we went through it all, till at last the sun sank m 
sullen splendour just as we reached a spot of rising ground 
about two acres in extent—a httle oasis of dry m the midst of 
the miry wilderness—where Billali announced that we were 
to camp. The camping, however, turned out to be a very 
simple process^ and eon&isted, in fEkct» in sittmg down on the 
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ground round a scanty fire made of dry reeds and some wood 
that had been brought with us. However, we made the best 
wo could of it, and smoked and ate with such appetite as the 
smell of damp, stifling heat would allow, for it was very liot 
oil this low Und, and yet, oddly enough, chilly at times. 
But, however hot it was, \ve were glad enough to keep near 
tlie hre, because wo found that the mosquitoes did not like the 
faiiioke rietiGiitly we rolled our&elvcs up 111 oui blankets and 
tiled to go to sleep, but so fui as I was concerned the buU- 
fiogs, and the oxfciaoidiiiaiy loaiiiig and alaimmg sound 
produced by hundreds ot snipe hovonng high in the ajr, made 
■^leep an impossibility, to say nothing ot our other discom- 
loits I turned and looked at Leo, who was next me , he was 
dozing, hub his face had a flushed appearance that 1 did not 
like, and by the flickering fire-hght I saw Ustane, who was 
lymg on the other side of him, raise herself from time to time 
upon hei elbow, and look at him anxiously enough. 

However, I could do nothing toi him, for we had all 
already taken a good dose of qummo, wdiich was tlie only pre¬ 
ventive we had , so I lay and watched the stars come out by 
thousands, till all the immense arch of heaven was strewn with 
glitteiing points, and every point a world' Here was a glori¬ 
ous eight by winch man might well measure his own msig- 
nificance I Soon I gave up thinking about it, for the miiid 
wearies easily when it strives to grapple with the Inflmte, 
and to trace the footsteps of the Almighty as he stndes from 
sphere to spheie, or deduce His purpose from His works. 
Such things are not for us to know. Knowledge is to the 
strong, and w^e are weak Too much wisdom W'ould perchance 
blind our impeifect sight, and too much stiength would make 
us drunk, and over-weight our feeble reason till it fell and we 
were drowned in the depths of our owm vanity For what is 
the first result of man's increased knowledge interpreted from 
Nature’s book by the persistent otlort of his purblind observa¬ 
tion ? Is it not but too often to make nun question the 
existence of his Maker, or indeed of any intelligent purpose 
beyond hia own ? The trutli is veiled, because we could no 
more look upon her glory than we can upon the sun. It 
would destroy us. Full nnowlodge is not for man as man is 
hero, for his capacities, which he is apt to think so great, are 
indeed hut am^l. The vessel is soon fiUed, and, were one- 
thousandth part of the unutterable and silent Wisdom that 
directs the roUmg of those shmmg spheres, and the Fme 
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which mahes them roll, pressed into it, it would be shattered 
into fragments. Perhaps m some other place and time it may 
be otherwise, who can tell ^ Here the lot of man born of the 
flesh is but to endure midst toil and tnbnlation, to catch at 
the bubbles blo'fvn by Fat^ which he calls pleasures, thankful 
if before they burst tliey rest a moment in his hand, and when 
the tragedy is played out, and his hour comes to peiish, to 
pass humbly whither he knows not. 

Above me, as I lay, shone the eternal stars, and there at 
my feet the impish marsh-bom balls of fire rolled this way 
aaid that, vapour-tossed and carth-desinng, and metliought 
that in the two 1 saw a tj'pe and image of what man is, and 
what peicliance man may one day be, if the living Force who 
ordamed him and them ^lould 39 ^ ordain tins also. Oh, that 
it might be ours to rest year by'^^r upon that high level of 
the heart to which we at times attam t Oh, that we could 
shake loose the pmions of the soul and soar to that supenor 
TOmt, whence, Idte to some traveller looking out through space 
from a mouutam peak, 'we might gazo with spintual eyes deep 
mto Infimty I 

What ’svould it be to cast off tins earthy robe, to have 
done for ever with these eaiiihy thouglits and miserable de¬ 
sires , no longer, like those corpse candles, to be tossed this 
way 'and that, by forces beyond our control, or which, if 
theoretically we can control them, we aie at tunes dn\en by 
the exigencies of our nature to obey ^ Yes, to cast them off, 
to have done with the foul and thorny places of the world, 
and, hke to those ghttenng points above me, to rest on high 
wrapped for ever m the bnghtness of our better selves, that 
even now shines m us as hre famtiy shines within those lund 
bolls, and lay down our httleness in tliat glory of cur dreams,^ 
that inviBible but surrounding Good, from which all truth and 
bea^ comes I 

These and many such thoughts passed through my nund 
^lat mgbt. They come to torment us all at times. 1 say to 
for, alas I thinking can only serve to measure out 
the helplc^HuieSB of thought. What la the purpose of our 
Ibshlv crying in the silenees of space ? Can our dun in'* 
rea^ the secrets of that star-strewn sky? Does any 
. HQS^frar eoxne otut of it ? Never any at all, notbmg but e^oes 
fantastic viaio^^ And yet we believe that there is an 
' odtper* an4 that upon khme a new Dawn will come Ashing 

We believe 
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reflected beauty even now shjuee up contmnally in our hearts 
from beneath the horizon of the grave, and We call it Hope 
AVithout Hope we should suffer moral death, and by the help 
of Hope we yet may climb to Heaven, or at the worst, if she 
also prove but a kmdly mockeiy given £o hold us from despair, 
he gently loweied into thopabjsses of eternal sleep. 

Then I foil to lellectiug upon the undertaking on which 
we wore bent, and what a wild one it was, and yet how 
strangely the story seemed to ht in with what had been wntten 
centuries ago upon the sherd Who was this extraordmary 
woman, Queen over a people apparently aa extraonlinary as 
herself, andicigunig amidst the vestiges of a lost civilisation’ 
And what was the ineaiimg ot this story of the Fire that gave 
unonding life ^ Could it be possible tliat any fluid or essence 
should exist which might so fortify these fleshy walls that 
they should from ago to age resist the mines and battenugs 
of decay’ It was possible, though not probable The inde¬ 
finite continuation of hfo would not, as poor Vmcey said, be 
so marvelloiid a tlijiig as the production of life and its tem¬ 
porary endurance And if it weie true, what then’ The 
person w'ho found it could no doubt lule the world. He could 
accumulate all the wealth m the world, and all the power, 
and aU the wisdom that is power. He might give a lifetime 
to the study of each art or science Well, if that were so, 
and this She were practically immortal, which I did not foi 
ono moment believe, how was it that, with all these things at 
her £iet, she preferred to remain m a cuve amongst a society 
ofoaunibals? This surely settled the question. The story 
was monstrous, and only worthy of the superstitious days in 
which it was wntten. At any rate 1 was very sure that I 
would not attempt to attain miending life 1 had had fieur too 
many worries and disappointments and secret bittemesses 
during my fisrty odd years of existence to wish that this state 
of affairs shoum be contmued mdefinitely. And yet X suppose 
that my hfe has been, comparatively spealemg, a happy one> 

Ana then, reflecting that at the present moment thete 
was far more likelihood of our earthly careers being cut ex¬ 
ceedingly short than of thiir being unduly prolonged, I at last 
mana^ to get to 4eup, a fact for which anybody^ who read! 
t9ue narratiye, if anybody erer does, may very probalfly he 
tbsDlE^. 

When 1 woke again it vraa Joat dawmngt and , 
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and bearers were moving about like ghosts through tlie dense 
mormng niiata, gettmg ready for our start. The fire had died 
quite down, and 1 rose and stretched myself, shivering in 
eveiy hml) fiom the damp cold of the dawn Tlien I looked 
at Leo He was sittP’g up, holding his Lands to his head, 
and I saw that Lis fac^ was flushed and Ins eye bright, and 
jet yellow round the pupil 

' Well Leo,’ 1 said, ‘ how do you feci ? ’ 

‘I leel as tliongli I ^\eie going to die,’ ho answeicd 
hoarsely ‘ Mj head is splitting, my body is trembling, and 
1 am as sick as a cat ' 

J whistled, or if I did not whistle I felt inclined to—Leo 
had got a shaip attack of fever. 1 went to Job, and asked 
him for the quinine, of which fortunately we had still a good 
supply, only to find that Job himself was not much bettor. 
He complained of pains across the back, and di^/mcss, and 
was almost incapable of helping hmiscll Then 1 did the only 
thmg it was po'^siblc to do under the ciicumstances—gave 
them both about ten grams of quinine, and took a slightly 
smaller dose myself as a mattei of piecaution After that I 
found BiUali, and ci.plumed to him liow matteis stood, asking 
at tlie same tune what he thought htid best bo done He 
came with me, and loolced at Leo and Job, ^^hom, by the way, 
he had named the Pig on account ot his fatness, round face, 
and small eyes 

* Ah,' lie said, when we w^ere out of earshot, * the fever! I 
thought so. The Lion has it badly, but he is young, and lie 
may live As for the Pig, his attack is not so bad , it is the 
“little fever’’which ho has , that always begins with pama 
across the back, it will spend itself upon his fat' 

* Gan they go on, my father ? ’ 1 asked 

* Nay, my son, they must go on. If they stop here they 
will certamly die, also, they will be better m the litters than 
oil the ground. By to-night, if all goes well, we shall be 
across the marsh and in good air. Come, let us lift them into 
the htters and start, for it is very bad to stand still m this 
morning fog. We can eat our meal as we go.’ 

This we accordingly did, and with a heavy heart 1 once 
more aet out upon our strange journey. For lehe first three 
hours all went as well as could be exp^ted, and then an acci- 
happened that nearly lost us the pleasure of the company 
o£ our venerable friend Billali» whose litter was leading the 
omicade* Wo were going through a particularly dafigeroufl 
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stretch of quagmire, in which the bearere sometimes sank up 
to their knees Indeed, it was a mystery to me how they 
contrived to carry the heavy htters at all over such ground as 
that which we were traversing, though the two spare hands, 
as well as the four regular ones, had of course to put tlieir 
shoulders to the pole 

Presently, as we blundered and floundered along, there 
was a shai*p cry, then a storm of evclamalions, and, last of 
all, a most tremendous splash, and the whole caravan halted 

I jumped out of my litter and ran forward About twenty 
jrards ahead was the edge of one of those sullen peaty pools 
of whicli 1 have spoken, the path we were following running 
along the top of its bank, that, as it Imppened, was a steep 
one Looking towards tins pool, to lUj horror I saw that 
Billali’s httei was floating on it, and as for IhllaJi himself, he 
was nowdiere to be seen. To make matters clear I may as 
well explain at once wliat had happened One of Billahs 
bearers had unfoitunately tiodden on a basking snake, which 
had bitten him in the leg, whereon he had, not unnaturally, 
let go ot the pole, and then, finding that he w'aa tumbling 
down the bank, giasped at the litter to save himself The re¬ 
sult of tins was what might hOi\e been expected. Tlie litter 
was pulled o\er the edge of tlie bank, the beareis let go, and 
together with ihllali and tlie nuni who had been bitten, lolled 
into the slimy pool When I got to the edge of tlie watei 
neither of them was to be seen; indeed, the unfortunate 
bearer never was seen again Either he struck his head 
agamst something, or got wedged m the mud, or possibly 
the snake bite paralysed him. At any rate he vanished. But 
though Billah was not to be seen, Ins whereabouts was clear 
enough from the agitation of the floating litter, in the hearmg 
cloth and curtains of which he w'as entangled. 

* He IS there I Our father is there' ’ said one of the men^ 
but he did not stir a Anger to help him, nor did any of t)ie 
others. They simply stood and stared at the water. 

' Out of the way, you brutes' ’ I shouted m English, and 
throwing off my hat 1 took a run and sprang well out into the 
horrid shiny-lookmg pool A couple of strokes took me to 
trhere Billah was struggliiu^j beneatli the cloth. 

Somehow, I do not qmte know how, I managed to push it 
free of him, and his venerable head all covert with green 
slime, like that of a yellowish Bacchus with ivy leaves, emerged 
Upon the surface of the water. The rest was easy, for Dilhdi 
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was an eminently practical mdividnal, and had the commoti 
aenae not to graap hold of me as drowning people often do, so 
I got him by the arm, and towed lum bo the bank, through 
the mud of which we were dragged with difficulty. Such a 
filthy spectacle as we presented 1 have never seen before or 
Since, and it will perhaps give some idea of the almost super¬ 
human dignity of Bitlah's appearance when I say that, cough¬ 
ing, half-drowned, and covered with mud and green slime as 
he was, with his beautiful beard coming to a dnpping pomt, 
like a Chinaman’s freshly-oiled pig-tail, be still looked vener¬ 
able and imposing. 

‘ Ye dogs,’ be said, addressing tlie bearers, as soon as he 
had sufficiently recovered to speak, ' ye left me, your father, to 
drown Hod it not been for this stranger, my son the Baboon, 
assuredly I should have drowned Well, I will remember it,' 
and he fixed them with his gleaming though slightly watery 
eye, m a way I saw that they did not like, though they tried 
to appear sulkily mdifierent 

' As for thee, my son,' the old man went on, turning to- 
'wards me and grasping my hand, * rest assured that 1 am thy 
friend thiough good and evih Thou hast saved my life * per. 
chance a day may come when I shall save thme.’ 

After that we cleaned ourselves as best wo could, rescued 
the htter, and went on, ?nmtis the man who had been drowned, 
I do not know if it was because he chanced to be unpopular, 
or from native mdifiference and selfislmess of temperament, 
but 1 am bound to say that nobody seemed to gneve mucli 
over his sudden and final disappeaiance, except the men who 
had to do his share of the work. 
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THE PLAIN OF Kdn. 

About an hoiif before sundown* at to my unbounded 
latitude, woomeiged fLoin the gieatbeltof mai*sh on to land 
that swelled iipwardy in a succession ot rolling wa^es. Just 
on the hither side of the crest of the fiist wave we halted for 
the night. My lirst act was to examine Leo's condition. It 
was, it anything, worse than in tlie monimg, and a new and 
very distressing feature, vomiting, set m, and continued till 
dawn Not one wmlc of sleep did I get that night, for 1 passed 
it in as<^isting Ustano, who was one of the most gfmtie and 
mdefatigable nm<=res 1 ever saiv, to wait upon and Job. 
However, the air heie was warm and genial without boifig too 
hot, and there were no mosquitoes to spoah of. Also we were 
above the level of the marsh mist, which lay stretehed beneath 
119 lihe tlie dim smoke-pall over a eity, lit up here end there 
by the wandenng globes of fen fire. Thus it will be seen that 
we were, speaking comparatively, ^eiy well off 

By dawn on the following mormug Leo was quite light¬ 
headed, and fancied that he was divided into halves. 1 was 
dreadfully distressed, and began to wonder with a sort of sick 
fear what the end of the attack would be. Alas t I had heard 
but too much of how tliese attacks generally termuiate. As I 
was wondering Billali came up and said that we must be 
getting on, more especially as, m his opinion, if Leo did ziat 
reach some spot where he could be quiet, and have proper 
nursings withm the next twelve horn's, his life would only be 
a matter of a day or two I could not but agree with him, so 
we placed Leo in the litter, and started, tJstane walking by 
bie Bide to keep the files fiff lum, and watch that he did not 
throw himself out on to the ground. 

Within half an hour of sunrise we had reached, the top of 
the rise of which I have spoken, and a most beantafhl view 
broke ttpem oux gaae* Breath waa a rich stretoh of 
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country* verdant witli grass and lovely with foliage and 
dowers. In the background, at a distance, so far as 1 could 
judge, of some eighteen miles from where we then stood, a 
huge and extraordinary mountain rose abruptly from the 
plain. The base of this groat mountain appealed to consist 
of a gras&j slope, b " rising from this, I should say, from sub¬ 
sequent obserAation at a height of about five hundred feet 
above the level of the plain, was a tremendous and abso¬ 
lutely precipitous wall of bare loc-k, quite twelve or fifteen 
hundred feet in height The shape of the mountain, which 
was undoubtedly of volcanic origin, wa^ almost lound, but, 
as only a segment of its cncle was visible, it was difiiciilt to 
eotiinate its exact size, which was enormous. I afterwards 










discovered that it could not cover less than fifty 
fe square miles of ground. Anything more grand 
f and imposing than tlie sight presented by this 
great natural castle, starting m solitary grandeur from the 
level of the plain, I never saw, and I suppose I never sliall. 
Its very solitude added to its majesty, and its towering chffs 
seemed to hiss the sky. Indeed, generally speakmg, they 
were clothed in clouds that lay m fleecy masses upon their 
broad and level battlements 

I sat up in my hammock and gazed out across the plain 
at this tbnUmg and majestic sight, and I suppose that Dillah 
noticed it, for he brought hi a litter alongside. 

* Behold the House of ** She~7uho-mmt-be>oheyed I "' he 
said. * Had ever a queen such a throne liefore ?' 

*It IS wonderful, my fother/ I answered. ‘But how do 
we enter ? Those cliffs look hard to chmb.’ 

‘Thou shalt see, my Baboon. Look now at the jwttli 
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betow us. What iUmkest thou that it is ? Thou art a mso 
man. Oomoj tell me.' 

I looked, and satr what appeared to be the line of roadway 
Fimning straight towards the base of the mountain, though it 
was covered with turf. There were high banks on each side 
of it, broken here and there, but f^ily continuous on the 
whole, the meanmg of which I did not understand It seemod 
BO very odd that anybody should embank a roadway 

‘ Well, my father,’ I answered, ‘ I suppose that it is a 
road, otherwise I should have been niclmed to say that it was 
the bed of a river, or rather,’ I added, observing the extra* 
ordinary directness of the cutting, * of a canal ’ 

BilLali—who, by the way, was none the worse for his 
immeision of the day befoie—nodded Ins head sagely as he 
replied— 

' Thou art right, my son It is a channel cut out by those 
who were before us in this place to carry aw’ay water. Of 
this I am Buie within the rocky cncle of the mountain 
whither we journey was once a great lake But those wlio 
wore before us, by wonderful aits of which I know no^ngi 
hewed a path for the water through the solid rock of the 
mountain, piercing even to the bed of the lake. But first tlmy 
cut the cliaiiuel that thou seest across the plain. Then, when 
at last the water burst out, it luahed down the cliaonel that 
had been made to receive it, and crossed this plain tdl it 
reached the low land beliind the nse, and theie, perchance, it 
mode the swamp through winch we have come. Then when 
the lake was drained dry, the people whereof I speak built a 
mighty city on its bed, wheieol naught but ruins and the 
name of K6r yet reniametb, and from age to age hewed 
the oaves and passages that thou wilt see.’ 

‘It may bo,’ I answered , ‘ but if so, how is it that the 
lake does not fill up agam with the rams and the water of 
the springs ? ’ 

* N^, my son, the people were a wise people, and they 
left a dram to keep it clear, Seest thou the nver to the 
right ?' and he pointed to a fair*BL2ed stream that wound 
away across the plain, some four miles from us. * That is the 
drai^ and it comes out thr'’ngh the moontam wall where this 
cutting goes in. At first, perhaps, the water ran down this 
canal, but afterwards the people turned it, and used the cutting 
for a road,' 

‘ And IB there th^ no other place where one enter 
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into the great monutaizi,' 1 asked, * except through the 
drain? 

*^here is a place,' he answered, * where cattle and men 
on foot may cross with much labour, but it la secret. A year 
mightest thou Bearc^, and shouldst never find it. It is only 
us^ once a year, ^nen the herds of cattle that have been 
fatting on the slopes of the mountain, and on this plain, are 
driven into the apace within ' 

* And does SJie live there alwa\s ? ’ I asked, * or does she 

■r ' 

come at timea without the mountain ' 

* Nay, my eon, where she is, there she is ’ 

By now we were well on to the great plain, and I was ex- 
ammmg with delight the varied beauty of its semi-tropical 
flowers and trees, the latter of which grew singly, or at most 
in clumps of three or four, much of the timber being of large 
sire, and belonging apparently to a variety of evergreen oak 
There were also many palms, some of them more than one 
hundred feet high, and the largest and most beautiful tree 
ferns that I ever saw, about winch hung clouds of jewelled 
honeysuckers ami great-winged butterfiies. Wandering about 
among the trees or crouching in the long and feathered grass 
were vaneties of game, from rhmocerotes down. I saw a 
rhinoceros, buffalo in large herds, eland, quagga, and sable 
antelope, tiie most beautiful of all the bucks, not to mention 
many smaller vaneties of game, and three ostriches which 
scudded away at our approach like white drift before a gale. 
So plentiful was the game that at last I could refrain no 
longer. I had a single-barrel sporting Martini with me in the 
litter, the * Express' being too cumbersome, and esf^ng a 
beautiful fat eland rubbing himself under one of the oak-like 
trees, 1 jumped out of the litter, and proceeded to creep as 
near to him as I could. He let me come within eighty yards, 
and then turned his head, and stared at me, preparatory to 
tunning away. I lifted the nfie, and taking him about mid¬ 
way down the shoulder, for he was side on tome, fired. I never 
made a cleaner shot ora better kill in all my small expenence, 
iiw the great buck sprang nght up into the air and fell d:ead. 
The besdrers, who had halted to see the performance,^ gave 
a murmur of surpnse, an unwonted compliment firom 
snUen. people, whoi never appear to be surpnsed at attythmg, 
iGUd -apsHy of the guard as once nan off to cut the 
As for though I W 48 longing to have A look at htusb X 

iticuntetea bads ed my lijlsforaa thi^ghT had hw ha^t 
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of killing eland all my life, feelmg that 1 had gone np several 
degrees m the estimation of the Amabagger, who looked on 
the whole thing as a very high-class manifestation of witch¬ 
craft As a matter of fact, however, 1 had never seen an 
eland in a wild state before, Billali received me with en¬ 
thusiasm. 

‘ It IB wonderful, my son the Baboon,' he cried , ‘ wonder¬ 
ful > Thou art a very great man, though so ugly. Had I not 
seen, surely I would never have believed And thou sayesfc 
that thou wilt teach me to slay m this fashion ? ’ 

‘ Certamly, my fatliei,' 1 said amly , ‘ it is notliing ^ 

But all the same I hrmly made up ray mind that when 
* my father ’ Billah began to lire I would without fail he down 
or take refuge behind a tree. 

After this little incident nothing happened of any note till 
about an hour and a half before bundown, when w'e arrived 
beneath the shadow of tlio towering volcanic mass that I havo 
alicady described It is quite impossible for me to describe 
its gnm grandeur as it appeared to me while my patient 
beai‘ers toiled along the bed of the ancient watercourse towards 
tlie spot whore tlio rich brown-hued cliff shot up from precipice 
to precipice till its ciown lost itself in cloud All I can say is 
that it almost awed mo by tlie intensity of its loneeome and 
most solemn greatness On we went up the bnglit and sunuy 
slope, till at last the creeping shadows from above swallowed 
up its brightness, and presently we began to pass through a 
cutting hewn m the Livmg rock Deeper and deeper grew this 
marvelous work, which must, 1 should say, have employed 
thousands of men for many years.- Indeed, how it was ever 
executed at all without the aid of blastmg-powder or dyuamite 
1 cannot to this day imagine. It is and must remain one of 
the mysteries of that wild land. 1 can only suppose that 
these cuttings and the vast caves that had been hmlowed out 
of the rocks they pierced were tho Btate undertakings of the 
people of Kdr, who hved hero in the dim lost ages of the 
world, and, as m tlie case of the Bgyptian monuments, were 
executed by the forced labour of tens of thousands of captives, 
oamed on through an indednite number of centuries. Bui 
who w«e tho people ? 

At last we reached the face of the precipice Hselfi and 
Cnund oiirselves lookmg into the mouth of a dark tunnel 
reminded me forcibly of those undertaken by our nmeteen^-l; 
\.6eottti)r»igmeer9 in eonatrue^n od ri^way Imcs.' 

< ' . id ^ 
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of this tunnel flowed a considerable stream of water. Indeed, 
though 1 do not thinh that 1 have mentioned it, we Lad 
followed this stream, which ultimately developed into the 
river I have already described as winding away to the right, 
from the spot wli^ i e the cutting m the sohd rock commenced. 
Half of this cutting formed a channel for the stream, and half, 
which was placed on a slightly higher level—eight feet per¬ 
haps—was devoted to the puiposes of a roadway. At the 
termination of the cutting, however, the stream turned off 
across the plain and followed a channel of its own. At the 
mouth of the ca\e the cavalcade was halted, and, while the 
men employed tliomselves in lighting some earthenwaie 
lamps tliey had broiiglit with them, Billali, descending from 
his litter, informed me politely but firmly that the orders of 
Ske were that wo were now to be bluidfolded, so that we 
should not learn the secret of the paths through the bowels 
of the Tnountains. To tins I, ot course, assented cheerfully 
enough, but Job, wlio was now very much better, notwitli- 
staudmg the journey, did not like it at all, fancying, 1 believe, 
that it was but a preliminary step to being hot-potted. He 
was, however, a little consoled wheii 1 pointed out to him 
that there woie no liot pots at hand, and, so far as 1 knew, 
no fire to heat them iii As for poor Leo, after turnmg rest¬ 
lessly for hours, he had, to my deep thankfulness, at last 
dropped off into a sleep or stupor, I do not know which, so 
there was no need to blindfold him The blmdfoldmg w'as 
performed by binding a piece of the yellowish Imen tightly 
round the eyes whereof those of the Amaliagger made their 
di esses who condescended to wear anything in particular 
This linen I aftei wards discovered was taken from the tombs, 
and was not, as I had at first supposed, of native manufacture. 
The bandage was then knotted at the back of the head, and 
finally brought down again and the ends bound under the 
dun to prevent its slipping Ustaiie, by the way, was also 
blmdfolded, 1 do not know Tpvby, unless it was from fear Uiat 
she should impait the secrets of the route to us 

This operation performed we started on once more, aJid 
soot), by the eehomg sound of the footsteps of the bearers 
and the increased noise of the water caused by reverberatipn m 
a confined space, I knew that we were entenng into the bowels 
of the great moimtain. It was an eerie sensation, being 
borne along into the dead heart of the rock we knew not 
wluther, but 1 was getting used to eerie eenaatioiis by^ Una 
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time, and by now was pretty well poepared for anything. 
So 1 lay still, and listened to the tramp, tramp of the bearers 
and the rushing of the water, and tried to behove that 1 was 
enjoymg myself Presently the men set up the melancholy 
little chant that I had heard on the first night when we were 
captured m the whaleboat, and the effect produced bv their 
voices was very ciinous, and quite indescribable. After a 
while the air began to get exceedingly thick and heavy, so 
much BO, indeed, that 1 felt as though 1 were going to choke, 
till at length the litter took a sharp turn, then another and 
another, and the sound of the running water ceased After 
this the an was fresher again, but the turns were continuous, 
and to me, blindfolded as 1 was, most bewildering. I tried 
to keep a map of them in my mmd in case it might ever be 
necessary for us to try and escape by this route, but, needless 
to say. 1 failed utterly. Another half-hour or so passed, and 
then suddenly 1 became aware that we were once more in the 
open air. I could see the light through my bandage and feel 
its freshness on my face. A few more mmutes and the 
caravan halted, and 1 heard Billab order Ustane to remove 
her bandage and undo ours AYithout waiting for her atten¬ 
tions I got tlie knot of mine loose, and looked out. 

As 1 anticipated, we had passed right through the precipice, 
and were now on the faither side, and immediately beneath 
its beethug face. The first thing 1 noticed was that the cliff 
IS not nearly so high here, not so high I should say by five 
bundled feet, which proved that the bed of the lake, or rather 
of the vast ancient crater in which we stood, was much above 
the level of the surrounding plum. For tiie rest, we found 
ourselves m a huge rock-surrounded cup, not unlike that of 
the first place where we bad sojourned, only ten times the 
size. Indeed, I could only just make out the frowmng hne 
of the opposite cliffs. A great portion of the plain thus en¬ 
closed by nature was enltivated, and fenced in witli walls of 
stone placed there to keep the cattle and goats, of which there 
were large herds about, &om breaking into the gardens. 
Here and there rose great grass mounds, and some miles 
away towards the centre T thought that 1 could see the out¬ 
line of colossal rums. 1 bad no time to observe anything 
more at the moment, for we were instantly surrounded by 
crowds of Amabaggei^ similEur in every particular to those 
with whom we were already famihar, wno, though th^ spoke 
Uitle» pressed round ns so closely as to obscure tlie 
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pfifion lying m a hifmmoolc. Then of a sadden a number of 
armed men arranged m companies, came running swiftly 
towards us, marshalled by ofiqere who held ivory wands in 
their hands, havmg, so far as £ could discover, emerged from 
the face of the ptv ^spice like ants from their burrows. Tbese 
men as well as their officers were all robed lu addition to the 
usual leopard skm, and, as 1 gathered, formed the bodjgnaid 
of She herself. 

Their leader advanced to BiUali, saluted him by placing 
his ivory wand transversely across his forehead, and then 
asked some g^uestion which I could not catch. Billali having 
answered him the whole regiment turned and marched along 
the Bide of the cliff, our cavalcade of litters following in their 
track After going tlius for about half a mile we halted once 
more in front of the mouth of a tiomendoua cave, measuring 
about sixty feet lu height by eightj wide, and here BiUali 
descended finally, requesting Job and myself to do the same 
Leo, of couise, was far too ill to do anything of the sort I 
obeyed, and we entered the great cave, into which the light of 
the setting sun penetrated for some dibtance, while beyond 
the reach of the daylight it was faintly illuminated with lamps 
which seemed to me to stretch away for an almost immeasur¬ 
able distance, hke the gas lights of an empty London street. 
The first thing that I noticed was that the walls were covered 
with scnlpturcs m bas-rehef, for the most part of a sort similar 
to those that 1 have desciibed upon the vases ,—love-scenes 
principally, then hunting pictures, pictures of executions, and 
Uie torture of criminals by the placing of a pot upon the head, 
presumably red-hot, thus showing whence our hosts had 
derived this pleasant piactice. There were very few battle- 
pieces, though many of duels, and men running and wrestling, 
and from this fact I am led to believe tliat wis people were 
not much subject to attack by exterior foos^ either on account 
of the isolation of their position or because of their great 
strength Between tlie pictures were columns of stone 
characters of a nature absolutely new to me; at any rate they 
were neither Greek nor Egyptian, nor Hebrew, nor Arayrian 
—this I am sure of. They looked more like Chinese writings 
than any other that I am acquainted with. Near to the 
entrance of the have both pictares and wril^gs ^ere worn 
away^but further on in many cases they were aheolutely fresh 
perfect as day on whi(^ the eemptor h((d ceased worh 
vipsm them. 
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The regiment of guards did not come further than the 
entrance to the cave, where they formed up to let us pass 
through. On entering the place itself, howeyer, we were 
met by a man robed m white, who bowed humbly, but said 
nothmg, which was not very wonderful, as it afterwards 
appeared that he was a deaf mute. 

Running at right angles to the great cave, at a distance of 
some twenty feet from the entrance, lay a smaller cave or 
wide gallery, that was pierced into the rock both to the right 
and to the left of the main cavern. In front of the gallery 
to our left stood two guards, from which circumstance 1 
argued that it might be the entrance to the apartments of She 
herself The mouth of the right-hand gallery was unguarded, 
and the mute indicated that we were to go along it. Walkmg 
a few yards down this passage, which was lighted with lamps, 
we came to the entrance to a chamber having a curtain made 
of some grass material hung over the doorway, not unhke a 
Zanzibar mat m appearance This the mute drew back with 
another profound obeisance, and led the way into a good-sized 
apartment, hewn, as usual, out of the solid rock, but to my 
great relief lighted by means of a shaft pierced in the face m 
the precipice. In this room were a stone bedstead, pots full of 
water for washing, and leopard skins beautifully tanned to 
serve as blankets 

Here we left Leo, who was still sleeping heavily, and 
Ustane stopped with him. 1 noticed that the mute gave her a 
very sharp loolc, as much as to say, * Who are you, and by whose 
orders do you come hero ^ * Next he conducted us to another 
similar room which Job took, and then to two more that were 
respectively occupied by Bill^i and myself. 
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Tite firgt care of Job and myself, after attending to Leo, was 
to wash oursblves and put on clean clotlimg, for what we 
were wearmg bad not been changed since the loss of the dhow 
Fortunately, as I think that I have said, by far the greater 
part of our peisonal baggage had been packed into the whale¬ 
boat, and therefore was saved, and brought hither by the 
bearers, although all the stores laid in by us for barter and 
presents to the natives were lost Nearly all our clothing was 
made of a well-shrunk and very strong grey flannel, and ex¬ 
cellent I found it for travelling in these places. Though 
a Norfolk jacket, shirt, and pair of trousers of this material 
only weighed about four pounds, a consideration la tropical 
countries, where every extra ounce tells on the wearer, it was 
warm, and offered a good resistance to the rays of the sun, 
and best of all to chills, which are so apt to result from sudden 
changes of temperature. 

Never shall 1 forget the comfort of the * wash and brush- 
up,' and of those clean flannels. The only thing that was 
wonting to complete my joy was a cake of^soap, of winch we 
had none 

Afterwards I discovered that the Amahagger, who do not 
reckon dirt among their many disagreeable qualities, uso a 
kind of burnt earth for washing purposes, which, though un¬ 
pleasant to the touch till one gets accustomed to it, forms a 
very fair substitute for soap. 

By the tune that 1 was dressed, and had combed and 
trimmed my black beard, the previous condition of which was 
oertoanly sufficiently unkempt to give weight to BiUab’a a{i- 
pellation lor me of * Baboon/ I began to feel most unomn- 
monly hungry. ^ Therefore I was by no means sorry when, 
mthoui the slightest preparatory sound or wanung, the 
over the entrance to my cave Was 9ung asidet aM 
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another mote, a young girl this time, announced to me by 
signs that I could not misunderstand—that is, by opening her 
mouth and pomtmg down it—tliat there was something ready 
to eat Accordingly I followed her into the next chamber, 
which we had not yet entered, where I found Job, who, to 
his great embarrassment, had also been conducted thither by 
a fair mute Job nevei forgot the advances the hot-pot lady 
had made towards him, and suspected every girl who came 
near to him of similar designs 

‘ These young parties have a way of looking at one, sir,' 
he would say apologetically, ‘ which I don't call respectable ’ 
This chamber was twice the size of the sleeping eaves, and 
I saw at once that it had ongintiHy served as a Refectory, and, 
also, probably, as an embalming-room for the Priests of the 
Dead, for I may as well say at once that these hollowed-out 
caves weie nothing more nor less than vast catacombs, in 
which for tens of ages the moital remains of the great extinct 
race whose monuments surrounded us had been first preserved, 
with an art and a completeness that have never since been 
equalled, and then hidden away for all time On each aide of 
this particular rock-chamber was a long and solid stone table, 
about throe feet wide by three feet six in height, hewn out 0 ^ 
the living rock, of which it had formed part, and was still 
attached to at the base The tables were slightly hollowed 
out or curved inward, to give room for the knees of any one 
sittmg on the stone ledge that had been cut for a bench along 
the side of the cave at a distance of about two feet from them. 
Each of them, also, was so arranged that it ended just under 
a shaft pierced in the rock for the admission of light and air. 
Oil examining tliem carefully, however, 1 saw that there was 
a difieience between them that had at first escaped my atten¬ 
tion, namely,that one of the tables, that to the left as we entered 
the cave, had evidently been used, not to eat upon, but for 
the purposes of embalming. That this was beyond all ques¬ 
tion the case was clear from five shallow depressions m the 
stone of the table, all shaped like a human form, with a 
separate place for the Lead to he in, and a little bndge to support 
the neck, each depression being of a different size, so as to fit 
bodies varying in stature from a fitibgrown man's to that of a 
child, and with little holes bored at interTkls carrjr off 
fiaid. And, indeed, if any further confirmation was required, 
we had bat to look at the wail of the cave above to find it. 
there, soulptured all round the apartment, looldiig nearly 
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as fresh as on the day of completion, was the pictonal repre¬ 
sentation of the death, embalming, and burial of an old man 
With a long beard, piobably an ancient king or grandee of this 
country 

The hist pictuiv lepreaented his death He was lying 
upon a couch which Hid four short curved posts at the corners 
coming to a knob at the end, in appearance something hke 
wntteu notes of music, and was evidently in the very act of 
expiring. Gathered lound the couch were women and chil¬ 
dren weeping, the formei with their hair hanging down tlieir 
backs. The iieitt scone represented tlie embalmment of the 
body, which lay stark upon a table with depressions m it, 
similar to the one before us ; piobably, indeed, it was a pic¬ 
ture of tlie same table Three men weie employed at the 
work—one superintending, one supporting a funnel shaped ex¬ 
actly like a poit wine strainer, ot whicli the narrow end was 
fixed in an incision in the breast, no doubt iii the gieat pec¬ 
toral artery, while the third, who was depicted as etan^ng 
straddle-legged ovei the corpse, held a kind of large jug high 
in his hand, and ponied from it some steaming fiuid which 
fell accurately into the funnel The most curious part of this 
sculpture is that both the man with the funnel and the man 
who pours the fiuid arc depicted holding their noses, eitlier I 
suppose because of the stench arising from the body, or more 
probably to keep out the aromatic fumes of the hot fiuid which 
was being forced into tlie dead man’s veins. Another curious 
thmg winch 1 am unable to explain is that all tliree men were 
represented with a band of huen tied round the face havmg 
holes in it for the eyes. 

The third sculpture was a picture of the bunal of the 
deceased. There he was, stiff and cold, clothed in a linen 
robe, and laid out on a stone slab such as 1 had slept upon at 
our first sojoummg-place. At hie head and feet burnt lamps, 
and by his side were placed several of the beautiful tinted 
vases that 1 have described, which were perhaps supposed to 
be full of proviajoriB. The little chamber was crowded with 
mourners, and with musicians playing on an instrument is^ 
sembhng a lyre, while near the foot of the corpse stood a man 
holding a sheet, with which he was about to oover it from 

, ^ese SDulpiures, looked at merely as worlur of art, were 
tliat X no for d^Musbuig 

' m of 
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interest as representing, probably with studious accuracy, the 
last rites of the dead practised among an utterly lost people, 
and oven then I thought how envious some antiquarian friends 
of my own at Cambridge would be if ever I found on oppor¬ 
tunity of doscribmg these wonderful remains to them. 
bably they would say that 1 was exaggeratirig, notwitlistanding 
that every page of this history must bear so much internal 
evidence of its truth that it would obviously have been quite 
impossible for me to have mvented it 

To return As soon as 1 had hastily examined these 
sculptmes, which 1 think I omitted to mention were executed 
in relief, we sat down to a very excellent meal of boded goat's- 
llesli, fieah milk, and cakes made of meal, the whole bemg 
served upon clean wooden platters 

When wo had eaten we returned to see how Leo was 
getting on, Uillali saying that he must now wait upon She, 
and hear her commands On reachmg Leo's room we found 
the poor boy in a veiy bad way He had awakened fixim his 
torpor, and was ^together oil Ins head, babbling about some 
boat-race on the Cam, and was iiiclmed to be violent Indeed, 
when we entered the room Ustane was holding him down. 1 
spoke to him. and my voice seemed to soothe him, at any 
rate he giew much quieter, and was persuaded to swallow a 
dose of quinine 

I had been sitting with him for an hour, perhaps—at any 
rate I know tliat it was getting so dark that 1 could only just 
make out lus head lying like a gleam of gold upon the pillow 
we had extemporised out of a bag covered with a blamtet— 
when suddenly Billali ainved with an air of gieat importance, 
and mformed me that Sfte herself had deigned to express a 
Irish to see me—an hoiioui, he added, accorded to but very few. 
1 think tliat he was a little horrified at my cool way of taking 
the honour, but tlie fact was tliat I did not feel overwhelmed 
with gratitude at the prospect of seeing some savage, 
queen, however absolute and mystenons she nugbt bOi ifK^e 
especially as my mind was full of dear Leo» for whose lifb I 
began to have great fears. However, I rose to follow bun, 
and as I did so I caught sight of somethmg bright lying on the 
door, which I picked up. Perhaps the reader will romem^r 
Biat with the potsherd in the casket was a cotupositiQn 
scarabseus h^ked with a round 0, a goose, and a^nothe^ 
punous hisirQslc^ic, the meaj^mg of which signs is ^ Bnten sq 
or' lOkyM Sou ^^the Sun,' This scarab^ which is % 
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small one, Leo had insisted upon having set in a uiaasive gold 
ring, such as is generally used for signets, and it was this 
Very ring that 1 now picked up He had pulled it off in the 
paroxysm of his fever, at least I supple so, and flung it down 
upon the lock-floor Thinking that if I left it about it might 
get lost, I slipped it on to my own little finger, and then fol¬ 
lowed Billah, leaving Job and Ustane with Leo. 

We passt'd down the passage, crossed the great aisle-like 
cave, and came to the corresponding passage on the other 
side, at the mouth of winch the guards stood like two statues. 
As we came tbej bowed their heads m salutation, and then 
lifting their long spears placed them tians^'ersely across their 
toreheads, as tlie leaders ol the troop that had met us had 
done with their ivory wands We stopped between them, and 
found ourselves in an exactly similar galleiy to that which led 
to oui own apartments, only this passage, comparatively 
speaking, was brilliantly lighted. A few paces down it we 
were met bj four mutes—tw^o men and two women—wlio 
bowed low and then disposed tbemsehes. the w'omen in front 
and the men behind of us, and in tins order we continued our 
procession past se^ oral doorways hung with curtains resembhng 
those leading to our own quaitois, and which I afterwards 
found opened out into chambers occupied by the mutos wlio 
attended on Shu. A few paces more and we came to another 
dooiway facing us, and not to our left like the others, which 
seemed to mark the termination of the passage. Here two 
more white-, or rather yellow-robed guards were staiidmg, 
and they too bowed, saluted, and let us pass through heavy 
curtains into a gieat antechamber, quite forty feet long by as 
many wide, m which some eight or ten women, niost of them 
young and handsome, with yellowish hair, sat on cushions 
workmg with ivory needles at wliat had the appearance of 
being embroidery-frames Tlieso women were also deaf and 
dumb. At the farther end of this great lamp-Ut apartment 
was another doorway closed in with heavy Oiientiu-lookiiig 
curtains, quite unlike those that hung before the doors of our 
own rooms, and here stood two particularly handsome girl 
mutes, their heads bowed upon their bosoms and their hands 
crossed in an attitude of the humblest submission. As we 
advanced they each stretched out an arm and drew back 
curtail. Thereupon Billah did a curious thingi Dqwb he 
went, tiiat ve^rable-lookmg old gentleman—for BiUoU is a 
genueman at the bottom— down on to his hMidsand knees, and 
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in this undignified position, with his long white beard trailing 
on the ground, lie began to creep into the apartment beyond. 

1 followed him, standing on my feet in the usual fik^uoiit 
Looking over his shoulder he perceived it. 

‘ Down, my son; down, my Baboon, down on to thjr 
hands and knees Wo enter the presence of She^ and, if 
thou ait not humble, of a surety she will blast thee where 
tliou staiidest' 

1 halted, and felt scared Indeed, my knees began to give 
way of their own mere motion , but reflection came to my 
aid I was an Englishman, and why, I asked myself, should 
I creep into the presence ot some savage woman as though I 
were a monkey in fact as rvell as in name ^ I would not and* 
could not do it, that is, unless 1 was absolutely sure that my 
life or comfort depended upon it If once I began to creep 
upon my knees I should always ha\e to do so, and it would 
be a patent acknowledgment of infeiioiity. tio, fortified by 
an msulai prejudice against * kootooing,’ which has, like 
most of oiir so-caJled piejudices, a good deal of common sense 
to recommend it, I maiclied in boldly after Billali. 1 found 
myself in another apartment, con sidei ably smaller than the 
anteroom, of which the walls were hung about with noh* 
looking cm tarns of the same make as those over the door, the 
work, 1 subsequently discovered, of the miites who sat in 
the antechamber and wove them in btiips, wliicli were after^ 
waids sewn together Also, here and there about the room, 
weie settees ot a beautiful black wood of the ebony tribe, 
inlaid with ivory, and all over tlie floor weic other tapestries, 
or rather rugs. At the top end o/ this apartment was what 
appeared to be a recess, also di^lped with curtains, tliiongli 
which shone rays of light. There was nobody m the place 
exc^t ourselves 

Painfully and slowly old Billah crept up the length of the 
cave, and wnth the most dignified stride that I could com- 
niand I followed after him. But 1 felt that it was more or 
less of a failure. To begin with, it is not possible to look 
dignified w'hon you are fblluw'mg in the wolw of au old ma]^ 
wnthing along on his sto^uach like a snake, and then, lu 
order to go sufiicjently slowly, either 1 had to keep my leg 
^me seeonda in the aar at every step, or else to advance with 
a full stop between each stride, like Mary, Queen of Sootd^ 
going to execution in a play. Billah was not good at Crawls 
mg, X suppose his years stood ui the way, and our progress 
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that apartment Tirae a very lon^ a^air. I waa immediately 
behind him, and several times I was sorely tempted to help 
Viim on with a good kick It is so absurd to advance into the 
presence of savage ro^'alty after.the fashion of an Irishman 
driving a pig to mark That is what we looked like, and the 
idea nearly made me burst out laaghiiig then and there. I 
had to work off mj- dangerous tendency to unseemly merriment 
by blowing my nose, a proceeding which filled oldBillali ivith 
hoiTor. for lie looked o\er his bhoulder and made a ghastly face 
at me, and I heard him murmur, ‘ Oh, my poor Baboon ! ’ 

At last we reaelied the cnrlains, and here Billali collapsed 
flat on to Ins btomuch, ivith liis hands stretclied out before 
him as though lie Tieie dead, and I, not knowing what to do, 
began to staie about the chamber But presently I felt clearly 
that somebody was looking at me from behind the curtains. 
I could not see the person, but I could distinctly feel hie or 
her gaze, and, iihat is more it piodiiced a very odd eftect 
uwn m} iieiies I was fiigbtened, i do not know why The 
phtcc was a btiangc one, it is tiue, and looked lonely, not- 
mthstaiidmg its iich hangings and the soft glow of the 
fanips—indeed, these acccssones added to, rathei than de¬ 
tracted fiom its lanelincN^, just as a lighted strc'ct at night 
has ^always a moie solitaiy appcaiance than a dark one. It 
was so silent in the place, and tlieie la^ Billah like one dead 
before the heavy curtains, tlirough which the odour of per¬ 
fume seemed to float up towards the gloom of the arched roof 
above Minute grew into minute, and still theie was no sign 
of life, nor did tlic curtain move, but t felt the gaze of the 
watching being sinking through and through me, hllmg loo 
with a nameless terror, till the perspiration stood in beads 
upon my brow 

At length the curtain began to move, W'ho could be 
behind it ?— some naked savage queen, a languishing Oriental 
beauty, or a nineteenth-century young bidy, drinking after¬ 
noon tea ? I had not the slightest idea, and should not have 
been astomshod at seeing any of the three. I was almost 
beyond astonishment. The curtain agitated itself a httle, 
then suddenly between its folds there appeared a most beau¬ 
tiful white hand, white as snow, and with long tapering 
fingers, ending m the pinkest nails The hand grasped the 
eurtain, and drew it aside^ and as it did so 1 heard a voiaoir I 
think the softest and yet most silvery roieo I ever hoaii ft 
reminded me oi the mnnntir of a brook. 
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^ Sfcrangdr/ sa,id the voiqo lu Arabic, but much purer and 
more classical Arabic than the Amabagger talk—'stiaxiger, 
wherefore art thou so much afraid ^ * 

Now I flattered myself that m spite of my inward terrors 
I had kept a very fair command of my countenance, and was, 
therefore, a little astonished at this question. Before 1 had 
made up my mmd bow to answer it, however, the curtain was 
drawn, and a tall figure stood before us i say a figure, for 
not only tlie body, but also the face was wrapped m a soft 
white and gauzy material in such a way as at first sight to re- 
mind me most forcibly of a corpse m its grave clothes And 
yet 1 do not know why it should have given me this idea, 
seeing that the wrappings weie so tbm that one could dis¬ 
tinctly see the gloaiu of the pink flesh beneath them I sup¬ 
pose it was owing to the way in which they were arranged, 
either accidentally, or more piobably by design. Anyhow, 

1 felt more fiigliteiied than over at this ghost-like apparition, 
and my hair began to rise upon my head as the feeling crept 
over me that 1 was in the presence of something that was not 
canny 1 could cleaily distinguish, howevei, that the swathed 
mummy-like form before mo was that of a tall and lovely 
wommi, instinct with beauty in eveiy part, and also with a 
certain snake-like grace which 1 had never seen anything to 
equal before. When she moved a hand or foot her entire 
flame seemed to undulate, and the neck did not bend, it 
curved 

' Why art thou so frightened, stranger ' asked the sweet 
voice again—a voice which seemed to draw the heart out of 
me, like the strains of softest music ' Is thoi'e that about 
me wliich should affnglit a man? Then surely ate men 
changed from what they used to be I' And Vrith a htUo 
coquettish movement she turned hetsolf, and held up one 
so aa to show all her loveliness and the ndi Iwit of 
laven blackness ihat streamed m soft ripples down her snowy 
robes, almost to her sandalled feet. 

, * It IS thy beauty that makes me fear, 0 Queen^' I an.- 
awered humbly, scaredy knowing what to say, and I thought 
that as I did BO 1 heard old BiUali, who was still lying pro- 
steate on the floor, mutter, * Good, my Baboon, good 1,^ x. 

* X see that men still know how to beguile us women with 
&lse woifds. Ah, Strang,’ she answered, with a laugh fhat 
ispiUiilded Uke distant silver bolK wast afi^d b^anee 
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afraid. Yet being but a woman, I forgive tliee for tlie lie, for 
it was courteously said. And now tell me hoW came ye hither 
to this land of the d'nelleis among caves—a land of swamps 
and evil thmgs and dead old shadows of the dead What 
came ye for to see How is it that ye hold your lives so 
cheap as to place them in the lioUow of the hand of Htya, 
into tlie hand of “ She-who-iHust-he-obeyed ” ^ Tell me also 
how come ye to know the tongue I talk. It is an ancient 
tongue, that sweet clnld of the old Sjriac. Lueth it yet in 
the woild'? Thou seest I dwell among the caves and the 
dead, and naught know 1 of the ailaiis of men, nor have I 
caied to know I have lived, 0 ati*aiigei, with my memories, 
and my memories aie in a grave that mine hands hollowed, 
for it hath been truly said tliat the child oi man maketh his 
owm path evil, ’ and her beautiful voice quiveied, and broke 
in a note as soft as any woixl-liird’s. Suddenly her eye fell 
upon the spiawhug frame of Ihllali, and she seemed to recol¬ 
lect heiself. 

*Ah* thou art there, old man Tell me how it is tliat 
things have gone wrong in thme liousehold. Forsooth, it 
seems that these my guests were set upon. Ay, and one was 
mgh to being slain by the hot pot to be eaten of those biutes, 
thy children, and had not the otheis fought gallantly they loo 
had been slam, and not even 1 could have called back the life 
which had been loosed from the body. Wliat means it, old 
man ^ What hast tliou to say that I should not give thee 
over to those who c\ecute my vengeance ^ ’ 

Her voice had risen in her anger, and it rang clear and 
cold against the rocky vvalls. Also I thought 1 could see her 
eyes flash through the gauKe that bid them. I saw poor 
BiUali, whom 1 had believed to be a very fearless person, 
positively quiver with teiror at her woids 

‘ 0 ” Hiya! " O Wic ! ’ he said, without lifting hia white 
head from the floor, *0 Site, a-s thou art great be merciful, 
for 1 am now as ever thy servant to obey It was no plan or 
fault ol mine, 0 Hhc, it was those wicked ones who aro c^led 
my children. Led on by a woman whom thy guest the Pig 
scorned, they would have followed the ancient cuBtoiu of 
the land, and eaten the fat black stranger who came hither 
witli these thy guests the Baboon and the Lion who is sick, 
thmkt^ that no word had come from thee about the Block 
one. But when the Baboon and the Lion saw whot thw 
nom do,ih^ slew the woinau, and dew fdso their gervaiit to 
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Bavo him from the horror of the pot. Then thoBO evil (HieS| 
dj, those cluldien ot the Wicked One who lives in the Pit, 
they went mad with the lust of blood, and ilew at the throats 
of the Jjioii and the liaboon and the Pi^ But gallantly they 
foiiglit 0 H\i}a^ they fought like very men, and slew many, 
and hold then own, and then I came and saved them, and 
the evildooi^' have I sent on hitiiei to Kf>i to be judged of thy 
giPdtness, O -SViC f ,ind hoic they aie ’ 

‘ A>, old nifiii, I k)iow it, and to-morrow J will sit in the 
gipdt hdll and do instice upon them, foai not And for thee, 
I loigive time, thougli Iwully See that thou dost keep thine 
household betU'i Go ' 

Billah lose upon Ins knees with astonishing alacrity, 
bovvc<l hiy head tlnice, and, liih. white beard sweeping the 
ground, crawled dowm the apaitincnt as he had ciawled up it, 
till iinally he vanished tluongh the cm tains, leaving me, not 
a httlo to uiY ulaun, alone with this ttirible but most fosci- 
natiRg poison 
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* TiiERr,' Piiid . ‘ lie bfi«! gone, tin ^vlntc-ljc.mlcd old fooll 
Ah, liow little dcKd it m/iu 1)1,411110 in Jn^ Ido. He 

gatliereth it iij) lil>f Yiitt^r, 1>ut like it lunneth tliioiigli 

hi<4 fingei'i, and y<>t, if iu<? handh ho hnt inol as though ^\ltl^ 
dew, liohcld a gtni lato 11 of fools call out, “ Sets he is a wise 
man ’ ” Js it not so Ihit hoiv (sili thf\ thoo > “ Baboon,’' 

he sajs.' and she la.ighrd , ‘ but ihar is the hisiuoii of these 
sa\agt"< who lack niiaguiation, and 11} to tlie bf*:i6t<i they are 
km to for a uauio Ilow' do tluy c ill tliPt in thine own 
couiiuj, stiangvi ">' 

* They call me Tloll\ 0 Queen,’ 1 tUJ'^wu^d 
MJoll},’she tuiswucd tpe.ikjng the woid with diClicuUy, 
and j1 1 witli a most chaiming aecout, ‘ and w 1 m t is “ Holl) ' *’' 
Holly” IS a piickly tici ’ f fc.iid 
‘ Ho tUf)ti ha-'t a piickJ} and jut » lice like look 

Strong art thou, and nglj, but, it my wisdom la not at fault, 
honest at the coie, and a stafl to lean on AIfo one who 
tlnnks But stay, thou Hullj, qtaiul not thoH‘, enter with me 
and ho seattd bj me I would not see thee crawl before 1110 
like those slaves I am awtaiy of then a> 01 ship and tlicir 
teiLor, bonietniicfj when they \ex me I could blafet them for 
\ery spoit, and to see the lobt turn Avhite, even to the heart/ 
And she held the cuitani aside with I ivory hand that I 
might pasq 111. 

1 entered, ahuddeting Tluq wor.an was veiy terrible. 
vVithm the cuitaina w’as a ret css, about Iwcdve feet bj ten, 
and in the riHiess a conch and a table wheieoii blood Iruit 
and sparkhng water. By it, at. it‘j cml, was a vcbbcd like ft 
font cut m canned Bfcone, also full of pure water H’he plaeo 
Was softly lit w-ith lamps formed out of the beautiful vessels of 
8 poke:^and the ait and curtains were IJtden -with 
ft sub^ penuinigf. jPerfume too seemed to from 
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and fidng the corpse, trapped in a dark mantle tliat hid her 
like A iiun'H cloak. She seemed to be staling at the flickenng 
llame Buddonly, as I ■was trying to make op my lumd ‘what 
to do, ■wilh a oon\ulsi\G ufilpeinent that somehow gave an 
jiupiession of despairing energy, the woman rose to her feet 
iLiul cast tlio dark cloak from her. 

' It ^^as She herself f 

She was tlolhed, as I had seen her when she unveiled, m 
fijo kutle of clinging white, cut low upon her bosom, and 
bound in ai the waist with the baibanc double-headed snake, 
and, bolort>, hci i ippliiig black hair tell in heavy masses 
down liL‘i back Jhit hei face was wluit caught iny eye, and 
licldnic as in a m<.c, not this lime by tlio foioc of its Deauty, 
but by the power ot fafsciiiated toiioi The beauty was stilL 
thore, indeed, but the agon^, the bhnd passion, and the awful 
vmdictivciioss displajed uix>n those quivering features, and m 
the tortmed look ot the uptuiiicd eyes, were such as surpass 
my pow'cre of dcbciiptioii. 

b'oi^a moment she stood still, her hands raised high above 
hex Lead, and as slic did <50 the white lobo slipped from her 
down to lier Joldcn girdle, baring the blmdmg lovehness of 
hoi' form Hhe stood there, her hngers clenched, and the 
awful look of male\olenco gathered and deepened on her 
face. 

Kudduiily I thought of what would happen if she dis¬ 
covered me, and the reflection made mo turn sick and faint. 
But, even if I liad known that 1 must dio if I stopped, I do 
not believe that I could liavo moved, foi I was absolutely 
fhseznaied. But still 1 knew my daitger. Supposing aha 
should hear mo, 01 see me through the curtain, suppoamg 1 
even sneezed, or that her magic told her that she was being 
watched— swift mdcod would be my doom. 

Bown came the clenched hands to her sides, then ny 
again above her head, and, as 1 am a living and honourable 
man, the white flame of the dro leapt up after them, ahnoet 
to the roof, throwing a fierce and ghastly glare upon She her- 
eelf, upon the white ^ure beneath we covering, and every scroll 
and detail of the rookwork 

Down came the ivory aims again, and as they did so she 
or rather hissed, in Arabic, iu a note that curdled my 
bfbod, and for a second stopped my heart, 

* Curse her, may she be everlastin^y accursed.'^ 

The arms fell and the fiame sanh. Up they weiii 
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ft^d the broad tongue of Are idiot up after them , and tlien 
again they fell. 

‘ Cuiso her memory- - accaiscd be the melnory of the 
Egyptian.’ 

Up agam, and again down. 

* Curse her, the daughter of tho Nile, becaoso of her 
beauty 

‘ Curse lioj;, becaastA her magic hath prc\ ailed against 
me 

* Curse hui^because she held iny belo\ed from me ’ 

And ogam the flame dwindled and shiank 

tShe put her hands beloie iiei e^os, and, abandoning the 
hissing tone, cried aloud — 

* Wheieib the use of cursing ^—she pie\ ailed, and she is 
gone.’ 

Then she recommenced with au even more frightful 
energy — 

* Curse her where she is Lot my cuises reach her where 
filie IS and disturb her \ est 

* Cm so her through the stany spaces Let her shadow be 
accursed 

‘ Let my power find hei oven theie 

' Let her heai me even tliore. Ijot her hide herself in tlie 
blaclcness. 

* Let her go down into the pit of despair, because I shall 
'one day find her.’ 

Again the flame fell, and again she covered her eyes with 
herdionda 

‘ It 19 of no use—no use,’ she wailed , * who can reach 
those who sleep? Not even I can reach them ’ 

Then once more she began her unholy rites. 

* Curse her when she shall be born agam. Let her be bom 
accursed, 

~ Let her be utterly acoursed from the hour of her bixUa 
until sleep finds her. 

* Yea, thehr let her be accursed; for then shall 1 orertake 
her with my vengeance, and utterly destroy her.’ 

And so on. The flame rose and frU, reflecting iteelf in 
W agonised eyes; the hissing sound of her ternble mide^ 
dhitions, and no words of mine can convey Low terrible they 
round the waUs and died away in little echoes, and 
the fierce light and deep alteniaM themselves on the 
trhite sad dreadful form stretched uj^n that biet of stones 

lifi 
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But at Icngtli sliu Hcenicd to wear herself out and ceased. 
She sat herscll down iinoii the rocky flooi, sliook the dense 
cloud of her hc.iutiful liaii over her face and breast, and began 
to sob teriibl> in the toifcuio of a heaitrcndmg despan 

‘ Two tljousrind he luoancd—* two thouband \ear9 

have I waited niid eiiclu ‘d, but tliougli centiuy doth still 
deep C)n to contui), and Lune gne pUifo to time, the stnipj of 
iaemoi> hiith not Ic^&tncd, tho iiqjil ut hope doth not slimo 
moie blight Oh ' to h<ue lived two tlious.md }eais, with all 
Illy pa-pion eating at my lieaii, and with my sin ever befnio 
me Oil, that foi me hie cannot hung fmgctluliiess • Uh, 
foi tilt wTaij yCiirs tliat have heeii and aie ^\et to coiuo, and 
eveimoie to come, eiullobs and without end ! 

‘My lo^e' uiy loNe' inv love’ ^\h^ did that stranger 
bung thee bad to me atu i tins soit > Foi five hundred jcaia 
1 have not snfleidl thu'- 0!i, if I '-nnied iigcim''t thee, have I 
net wipeil aw,i} the sin > \\hin will lliou come back to me 
who have all, and jet without thee have naiiglit^ "What is 
theie tii.it I cMii do-' AVJiat'-* ^\ haF^ Wliat ? And pei- 
elmiicp die—peidumi c tliat Ftryptitni doth abide witli thee 
^110113 thou ait, end mock inj iin mor> Oh vvliy could I not 
die with lliec, J v\ho ‘^levv thee ^ Alas, that 1 cannot die! 
Allis ' Alas * ’ and she. Hung heibdf juoiic upon tho giouiid, 
and sobbed ,ind wept till 1 iiioiiglit Jici lieaif must burst. 

Huddeuly siio ceased, raised heisdf to lici feet, real ranged 
li*^! lobc, and, tossing back hei long locks impatiently, swept 
across to v\lieic the hguic la> upon the .stone 

‘0 Kallikrates f ’ she cued, and I trembled at tho name, 
‘ I mubt look upon tliy face again, though it be agony. It la 
a goneiatiou since T looked upon fchecvvhom 1 slew—slow with 
mine own hand,’ and with trembling fingers sbe seized the 
cornel of the bheel like wrapping that coveted the form upon 
the stone bioi, and then paused When she spoke again, it 
was in a kind of awed whisper, as though her idea were 
teirible even to heiscdf 

^bliall 1 raise thee,* she said, apparently addressing the 
corpse, ‘ so that thou sLandest there befoie me, as of old ^ I 
can do it,’ and she held out her hands over the sheeted dead, 
while hei whole frame became rigid and terrible to see, and 
her eyes grew fixed and dull I shrank m horror behind the 
curtain, my hair stood up upon my head, and, whether it' wus 
my imagination or a fact I am unable to say, but I thought 
that the quiet foym beaeoAh tho oovermg began to quiver, and 
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the winding sheet to lift as though it lay on the breast of one 
who slept Suddenly she withdrew hei hands, and tlie motion 
of the corpse seemed to mo to cease 

* To what purpose ? ’ she said gloomily ‘ Of what good is 
it to recall the semblance of hte when I cannot lecall the 
spuit'^ Even if thon stoodost before me ihou wouldst not 
know me, and coiihEt but do what I bid thee The life m 
tliec would be nnj lilo, and not ^/ly life, Kalhkiatos ' 

For A moment slie stood tliLie brooding, and then cast 
herself down cuihei knees beside the form, and began to pi ess 
lior lips against the slicot, and weep TliPie was something 
so hoinblti about the sight of tins awe-inspiung w oman letting 
loose hei passion on the dead“SO much inoie horiiblo even 
tlian anything that had gone be foie--that I could no longer 
beai to look at it, and, tuiinrig, began to ciecp, sliaking as I 
was in evoiy limb, nlowh along the pitch-daik passage,feeling 
in my tLcmbhng heait that I had seen a Msioii ol a Soul in 
Hell 

On T stumbled, T sejuely know how Twice I fell, once 
i turned up the bisecting passage, but fortniiatelj lonnd out 
in) mistake in time boi twenty minutes oi mme I crept 
along, till at Inst it occuned to me that 1 must have passed 
tho little Stan by wliuli I descended Bo, utteih e\hausted, 
and neaily fnghtenod to death, I sank down nt length thcie 
on the stone floonng, jind sank into oblivion 

When I came to 1 nohetd ,i taint i ay ot light in the passage 
just behind me I cicpt to it, and found it was the little 
stair down which tho weak daw^l was stealing Passing up 
it, I gained my chamber in safety, and, linigmg mjsolf on the 
couch, was soon lost in slumber or ratliei stujior. 
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AYKSHA CnJ^S JUDGMENT 

The next thing t]id.i I remember was opening my eyes and 
perceiving tbe foun oi Job, ^\llo had now almost recovered 
from Ins attack of fe^er He was standing in the ray of light 
that pierced into the Cci\o from tbo outei air, sliaUiiig out my 
clothes as a makeshift foi brushing them, which lie eould not 
do because there was iio biush, and then folding them up 
neatly and laying them on the foot ot the atone couch Tina 
done, he got my ttavelhng dressiiig case out of the Gladstone 
bag, and opened it read} for my use Fust he stood it on 
the foot of the couch also, then, being afraid, 1 suppoee, that 
I bliould kick it off, he placed it on a Icopdid skin on the floor, 
and stood back a step or two to obseive the efleet It was 
not satisfactory, so he slmt up the bag, turned it on end, and, 
having rested it against the foot of the couch, placed the 
dressing case on it Next he looked at the pots full of water, 
whicdi constituted our wdsinng apparatus ' Ah 1 ’ 1 heard 
him munnui, ‘ no liot water in this beastly place I suppose 
these poor creatures onl} use xt to boil each other in,' and 
he signed deeply 

‘ What IS the matter, Job ? ’ I said 

‘ Beg paidon, sir,’ he said, touching his hair. ‘ I thought 
you were asleep, sir ; and 1 am sure you seem as though you 
want it. One might think fiom the look of you that you had 
been having a night of it ’ 

I «mly groaned by way of answer 1 had, indeed, been 
bavi^ a night of it, such as I hope never to have again 

" How IS Mr Leo, Job ? * 

- ‘ Much the same, sir If he don’t soon mend, ho*lI end, 
BUT, and fhaVs all about it, though I must say that that there 
^vage, Ustane,. do do her best for him, almost like a baptised 
Christian*^ She la alwaya hanging round a^d looking 
him, and 4f 1 tentorea to it’s awful $o aee hi^f 
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hair Beems to stand on end, and she curses and swears away 
in lier heathen talk—at least 1 £ancy she must be cursing, 
Ironi the look of her ’ 

‘ And what do you do then ? ’ 

I make her a perhte bow, and 1 say, ** Young woman, 
^our position is one that 1 don't cmite understand, and can't 
recognise. Let me tell you that 1 has a duty to perform to 
my master as is incapacitated by illness, and that I am going 
toperfoim it until 1 am incapacitated too,'’but she don’t take 
no heed, not she—only curses and swears away worse than 
evei Last night she put her hand under tliat sort of night- 
shiit she wears and whijis out a kmfe with a kmd of a curl in 
the blade, so I whips out iny revoher, and we walks round 
and round each other till at last she bursts out laughing. It 
isn’t nice treatment for a Christian man to have to put up 
With from a savage, however handsome she may be, but it la 
what people must evpect as is /ooZs enough’ (Job laid great 
emphasis on the ' fools ’) ‘ to come to such a place to look for 
things no man is meant to find It’s a judgment on us, sir— 
that’s my view, and I, foi one, is of opinion that the judg¬ 
ment isn’t half done yet, and when it is done We shall be 
done too, and just stop in these bLastly caves with the ghosts 
and tlic corpseses for once and all And now, sir, I must be 
seeing about Hr. Leo's bioth, if that wild cat will let me, 
and, perhaps, you would like to get up, sir, because it's past 
nine o’clock.' 

Job's remaiks were not of an exactly cheering order to a 
man who had passed such a night as 1 had, and, what is 
more, they had the weight of truth Taking one thing with 
another, it appeared to me to be an utter impossibility that 
we should escape from the place where we were. Supposing 
that Ijeo recovered, and supposmg that Hht would let na 
go, which was exceedingly doubtM, and that did not 
* blast ’ us in some moment of vexation, and that we were not 
hot-potted by the Amahagger, it would he quite impossible 
for us to land our wa^ across the network of marges wbioU, 
stretchmg for Bco|;es and scores of miles, formed a stronger 
and more impassable fprtiihcation round the various Ama- 
hagger households tbEin any that could be built or designed 
by man. Ko, there was but one thing to it OUtl 

speaking for my own pari, 1 was so intensely interested 
- tEt weird sWy thuti So fkt as I was concerned^ hdt* 

vd^^ding thesbattem statfi of mynerves^ I's^edndtlaD^ 



better, even if my life paid forfeit to my curiogitj. VVlmt 
man for wliom physiology lias charms could forbear to study 
such a character as tliat ot tins A\esha when the ojfportunity 
of doing so presented itself^ The ^erj tenor of the pursuit 
added to its Idscmatioii, d besides, as I uaa loiced to own 
to myself e\en now in tli- sobei light of day, she herself had 
attractions that I eould not ioiget Not c'^en the dreadful 
sight winch I had \MtiiGssed during the night could dnvo that 
fjllyijom my mind, and alas' that f should hfi\o to admit 
It, it has not been diiveii thoiice to this houi 

Aiter 1 had dic^scd n]}se]± I pa'iscd into the eating, or 
ratliei emhalraing Lhaniber, and had some food, which uas as 
befoie biouglit to me b} the gnl umtes \\ hrn I liad hnisbed 
I w'ent and saw pool Leo, wlm was fjiute oil Ins head, and did 
not even lulo^^ me 1 asked Ustaiic how she thought he was , 
but she onl^ shook her head and begun to ci y a little Evi¬ 
dently hei hopes were bmall, and 1 then and theie made up 
my mind that, if it weie in any way possible, I would got *//«j 
to come and soo him Siucly she would cure him if she 
chose—at any rate sho fcaid she could While I was in tlie 
room, Billali entered, and also shoolc his head 

‘ ife will dio at night,’ ho said 

'God forbid, my lathci,’ I answered, and tiuned away 
with a heavy heart 

‘ i^Jui-7vho-mnst-hf-obeyed commands thy piesence, ray 
Baboon,’ said the old man as hoon as we got to tlio curtain , 

* but, oh, my deal son, be moie careful Yesterday I made 
sure m m;y heart that She w'ould bhist tlioe when tliou didst 
not crawl upon tby stomach beloio lier She is sitting ui the 
great hall even now to do ju^itico upon those wdio would have 
Binitteii thee and the X-ion Come on, my ■^lon , come swiftly ’ 

I tiuned, and followed Inm down the passage, and when 
wx reached the great cential cave saw that many Araahagger, 
some robed, and some merely clad in the sw'ect simplicity of a 
leopard skm, were hurrying along it. We mingled with the 
throng, and walked up the enormous and, indeed, almost 
interminable cave All the way its walla weio elaborately 
sculptured, and every twenty paces oi so passages opened out 
of it at light angles, leading, Ihllali told me, to tombs, hol¬ 
lowed in the rock by ‘ the people who were before.' Nobody 
viated those tombs now, he said, and 1 must say that my 
heart rejbiced when I thought of the opportunities of antiqua¬ 
rian which opened out before me. 
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At last 'we came to the head of the cave, where there was 
a roclv dais almost exactly similar to the one on which we had 
been so furiously attacked, a fact that proved to me that these 
dais must liave been used as altars, probably for the celebra¬ 
tion of religious ceremonies, and nioie especially of iitea 
connected with the interment of the dead On either side 
of tins dais wore passugcs leading, Billah infoimed mo, to 
other caves full of dead bodies ‘Indeed,’he added, * the 
Tshole mountain is full of dead, and neaily all of them are 
pci feet ’ 

Ill fiont ot the d.ns uere gLitheied a great number of 
people of both s('\eH, wlio stood staung about in tlieii peculiar 
gloomy fashion, \\ljieli would have rorluccd Mark Tapley him¬ 
self to misery in about fl^e minutes. On the dais was a rude 
chan ol black wood inlaid with ivor>, liaving a seat made of 
gloss fibie, and a loot^twjl foimcd of ii w'ooden slab attached 
to the fiiiincwork ot the clian 

Huddeidv theie was <i cry of ‘IIi}a! Ilna * ' (‘S/fU ^ 
and tlierouiion the entiie eiowdot spectatois instantly 
precipitated itself upon the giound, and laj still as though it 
were indiMdually and collcotnoly stneken dead, leaving me 
standing there like some sojitju> suiMvor of a massacre As 
it did so a long stinig ol guaids began to defile from a passage 
to the left, and ranged themselves on eithei side of the dais 
Then followed about a some of male mutes, then as many 
women mutes boaiing lamps, and then a tall white figure, 
swathed from Itoad to foot, m whom I recognised She herself. 
She mountod the dais and sal down upon the chair, and 
Qpoke to me m GTcek, T suppose because she did not wish 
those present to undeistand what she said 

‘Como hithci, 0 Kolb,’she said, ‘and sit thou at my 
feet, and see me do justice on those who w’ould have slain 
tliee. Forgive me if my Greek doth halt like a lame man , 
it IS so long since I have heard tlie sound of it that my tongue 
IS stiff, and will not bend lightly to tho words ’ 

I bowed, and, mounting the dais, sat down at her feet. 

' Flow hast thou slept, my Holly ? ’ she asked 
' X slept not w’oll, oh A esha •' I answered witli perfect 
tiuth, and wulh an inward fear that perhaps she know how 
1 had passed the heart of the night 

* So,’ she said, with a littlo laugh; ‘ I, loo, hav6‘ not slept 
well Last mght I had diearns, and motluuka thak thou 
didst oaU tiliem to me, p Hull^.’ 
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‘Of -what didst thou dreani, Ayesha’’ I asked in¬ 
differently 

‘1 dreamed,* she aiifa\\ered qiULldy, ‘of one I hate and 
one I lo\e,’ and then, . though to turn the conversation, 
slie addiessed the captain of her guard in Arabic ‘ Let the 
men be bt ought before me ' 

The captain bowed low, foi tlie guaid and her attendants 
did not prostrate thenibehts, but Inid LCtnained staiidmg, and 
dcpaiLed vMtli Ins undeiliiigs down a passage to the righL 

Then c.inie a silence leancxl her swathed head 

upon her hand and appealed to be lost in tliouglit, while the 
multitude befoie her continued tt) giovel upon then stomachs, 
onlj aciewiug their heads lound a little so as to get a view 
of us witli one e>e It seemed that theit Queen so rarely 
appealed in public thut thov were wilhng to imdeigo this 
mcmivemence, and even giaver iisks, to have t-he opportunity 
of looking on liei, or lather oii hei gainients, toi no living 
man theic everpt myself had ever seen hei face At last we 
caught sight ot the waving of lights, and heaul the tramp of 
intf! coming along the pubsage, and ui hied the guard, and 
with tliem tJiG survivois cf oni wonld-bo murderers, to the 
numbei ot twenty or more, on whoso eounteiiancos a natural 
Gxpicasion of sulleniiess struggled with tlic terror that evi¬ 
dently filled their bavage hearts Tliey wore ranged m front 
of the dais, and would have cast themselves down on tlie 
floor of the cave like the bpcctators, but She stopped them. 

‘ Nay,’ she said m her softest voice, ‘ stand , I pray you 
btand Perchance tlie time will soon bo when ye shall 
grow weary of being stretched out,' and she laughed me¬ 
lodiously 

I saw a cringe of terror run along the rank of the doomed 
wiei<chc8, and, wicked villains as they were, I felt sorry for 
them Some minutes, perhaps two or three, passed before 
anything fresh occurred, during which She appeared from the 
movement of her head—for, of courso, wo could not see her 


6yeS""^to slowly and caieiully examine each dehuqiient. At 
last she spoke, addressing herself to me in a quiet and de¬ 
liberate tone. 

‘ Dost thou, 0 my guest, recognise these men ’> * 

‘ Ay, O Queen, nearly all of them,' I said, and 1 saw them 
glower at mo as I yaid d 

I company, tJie t|d& whereof 
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Thus adjured, in as few words as I could, t related the 
history of the cannibal feast, and of the attempted torture 
of our pool servant. The ucnative was received in perfect 
Silence, both by the accused and by the audience, and also 
by 5/^ herself When 1 had"dono, A>eBha called upon Billah 

name, and, lifting Ins head from the ground, but without 
nsuig, the old man conhimed iny story No further evidence 
was taken 

^ Yo IiavG heaid,’ said Hke, at lengtli, in a cold, deal voice, 
veiy different from hei iiaual tones—indeed, it was one of the 
most remarkable things about this extraordinary cieature that 
her voice had the power of suiting itself in a wonderful 
manner to theniy>d of the moment. ' What have you to say, 
>e rcbollioiis chndren, why vengeance should not he done 
upon jou ' 

For some time tliere was no answer, but at last one of the 
men, a line, broad-cliested fellow, well on in middle life, with 
deep-graven featmes and an ejc like a hawk’s, spoke, and 
fl.iid that the ordci's that they had leceived weie not to harm 
the wlute men , nothing was said of their black seivant, so, 
egged on thereto by a woman who was now dead, tlicy pro¬ 
ceeded to ti> to hot-pot him altei tlic ancient and honourable 
custom of their country, with a view of eatuig him in due 
course Asfoi thou attack upon ourselves, it was made in 
an access of sudden fury, and they deeply regietted it He 
ended by liumbly praying that mercy miglit be extended to 
them; or, at least, that they might he banished into the 
swamps, to live or dio as it might chance, but I saw it 
written on Ins face that he had but little hojie of mercy. 

Then came a pause, and the most intense silence reigned 
over the whole scene, which, illummated as it was by the 
flicker of the lamps striking out broad patterns of light and 
^Oidow upon the rocky walls, was as strange as any I ever 
saw, even in that unholy land. Upon the ground before the 
dais were stretched scores of tbo corpselike forms of the 
s|^ctators, till at last Uie long Imes of mem were lost m ilie 
gloomy background, Before this outstretched audience were 
the knots of evil-doers, trying to cover up their naturait^rOTS 
with a brave appearance of uiiooncem On the i^ghi aiid 
left stood the silent guards, robed m white and armed with 
proatjsj^rs and daggers, and men tod women mutes waioh^ 
> ijig with hard ounoua eyesr Then, seatod in h^ baiharh^ 
^ l^ve with taysell her feet, Mia > the 
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^hite woman, whose loveliness ami awesome power seemed to 
visibly shine about lior like a li.ilo, or rather like the glow 
from some unseen light Never have I seen her veiled shape 
look moic tenible tlian > lid in that space, while she gathered 
hciaclf up for vengeance 

At last it came 

* Dogs and seipents,’ Slis began in a low voice that 
gradually gatlieiccl p^^\el as she went on, till the place rang 
"With it ‘ Eatois ot human Hcsli, two things ha\e jo done 
First, je have atUcked these stiangeis, being \^hito men, and 
would ha\0 slain their servant, and for tliat alone death 
IS jour revvaid Dut that not all Ye have dared to 
disobej me Did 1 not send mj vvoid unto you by Ihllah, 
my servant, and tlie fathei of youi household ^ Did I not 
bid jou to hospitably entertain these &tiangers, whom now je 
liavc striven to slay, and whom, had not tliey been biave and 
strong bejond the stiength of men, jo would ciiielly have 
inui driedHath it not been taught to you fiom childhood 
that the law of HJia is an ever hved law, and that he who 
breaketh it by so much as one jot 01 tittle shall peiisli And 
la not my lightest word a law > Have not vour fatlieis taught 
JOU tins, I say, whiht as yet ye weio but children ^ Do ye 
not know that as well might je bid these great caves to fall 
upon JOU, 01 the sun to its journeying, as to hope to 

turn me fiom niy coiiises, or make nij^ woid light or heavy, 
accorduig to youi minds W'oll do ye know it, ye Wicked 
Ones Dufc je are all evil—evil to the coio—tlie wickedness 
bubbles up m jou like a fountain in the spring-time. Were 
it not for me, genciations since jc li.id ceased to bo, for of 
your own evil way jo had dostioyed each other. And now, 
because jo have clone this thing, because yc have stnveu to 
put these men, my gLieste, to death, and yet more hecaiise yd 
have dared to disobey my word, this is the doom that I doom 
you to. Tliat ye be taken to the cave of torture,' and given 
over to the tormentors, and that on the going down of tO' 
morrow's sun those of you who yet romom alive be slain, 
even as je would have slam the servant of tins my guest' 

' * The caio of torture ’ I aftf rv^ard^; saw thia dreadful place, also 
a I^aoy from the prebiatorio people who lived iji K6r. The only 
objtictB m the cave itAolE Were elabs of rook arranged in vanoue itositiona 
to facilitate the opcrat«>naof the torturers Matty of theso slabs, which 
wore of a porous stone, were stained quite dark with the blood of 
asQiettjr vietima that had soaked Into thm. AIsq i& the eetitro ol th« 
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Blie ccuaed, a.iul a. faint mmmni of horror ran round the 
eii\o As lor the as soon as they knew the full 

liidooiisnras of then doom, their stOKism forsook them, and 
they flmig themselves down upon tho gionnd, and wept and 
iinploicd foi nieicj m a way that was dieadful to behold I, 
too, turned to Ayosha, and begged her to spare' them, or at 
least to mete out their fate in some less awful vay lint she 
was hiiid as adamant about it 

‘ Holly,' she said, again speaking in (lieck, which, to 
tell the tintb, although 1 have alwavs hcou considered a 
better sehoLii ot that language than most men, I found it 
i.ithei dhlicult to follow, diiefly bet a use ot tho change m the 
Jail of the accent Ayesha, ot coin sc, talked with tho accent 
of her contemporaries), 'wlieicas wo have onlj tiadition and 
the niodeiii accent to guide us as to tho e\at t pionunciation 
* .^^y Holly, it cannot ho W’oio I to show mercy to those 
wolves, yonr lives would, not he salo among this people for a 
day Thou kiiowesfc them not They are tigeis to lap blood, 
and even now they hungei foi joui lives IJow thmkest thou 
that 1 rule tins people ^ I have hut a legimcnt of guards to 
do my bidding, Uieiofoio it la not by foice It is by terror 
My empire la of the imagination Oneo in a geneiation 
majhap I do as I liavc done hut now, and &kxy a scoie by 
tortnie Believe not that I would be ci iiel, or take vengeance 
on anything so low, AVhat c.iii it profit me to be avenged on 
such as these? Those who live long, my ITollj, have no 
passions, save wheie tlic} have interesta Though 1 may 
seem to slay in wrath, or becaitte my mood is crossed, it is 
not so Thou hast soon liow in the heavens tho little clouds 
blow this way and that without a cause, yet behind tliem is 
the great wind Mvoepmg on its path whither it listetb. So 
IS it With me, oli Holly My moods and changes ore the httle 
clouds, and trtlully thefao seem to turn, but behind them the 
great wind of my purpose blows evei. Nay, the men must die, 
and die as I have said.' Then, suddenly turning to the captain 
of tlie guard — 

‘ As my word is, so be it!' 

room was a place for a furnace, with a cavity wherem to heat the 
historic pot lint the most dreadful thing about the cave was that 
over each slab was a sculptured illustration of the appropriate toinient 
being applied These bcnlptuTee were so awful that I will not harrow 
the leadei by attempting a descnptiou of llicm - L U II. 
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Tliri 'lOMBh OF K6n 

After tlio plj'soikjs bad beui removed A^cwlia waved her 
linnd, and tlio spectators tuiDcd romwl, and began to oiawl off 
down the cA^e like a scatteied flock of alieep. Wlion they 
weic a fair distaneu Ironi the daip, liowever, they rose and 
walKoJ awa}, leaMiig tho Queen and myself alone,-with the 
e^et'ptlon of the mutes and tho low leniaming guards, most of 
wliom had departed with the doomed men Thinking this a 
good opportunity, I a'sked Silie to come and see Ijgo, telling 
liei of his serious condition , hut she would not, saying that 
he ceifcainly would not die bctoie tlie night, as people never 
died of that sort of fe\ei except at nightfall oi dawn. Also 
she said that it would be better to let the sitkijess spend its 
course as miuh as posoiblc befoio she cured it Accordingly, 

1 was ii«)iug to ]oa\c, when .she bade me follow her, as she 
w^ould talk with me, and show me the wonders of the caves 

1 was too much mvohcd in the web of her fatal fascina¬ 
tions to aay her no, even if 1 had w'lshetl, which I did not 
She rose from her chair, and, making some signs to the mutes, 
descended from the dais Thereon four of tho girls took lamps, 
and ranged themselves two m front and two bohlnd us, out 
the others went away, as the guards did also. 

‘ Now,’ she said, ’ woiildst thou see some of the wonders of 
this place, O Holly Look upon this great eave. Sawest 
thou ever the like ? Yet was it, and many moic hke it, 
hollowed by the hands of the dead lace that once lived here 
m tho city on the plain. A great and a wonderful people 
i^eynauat ha^e been, those men ot Kur, but, hke the Kgyp'* 
tians,they thought more of the dead than of the hving. How 
many man, thJnkest thou, working for how many years, did, 
it need to the hollowing out this cave and all the galleries 
theiHjof*^’ 

‘ 'fens bf thousands,* I answered. 
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' So, 0 Holly. This people '^^tLs ftii old people befbie the 
Kgyptians were A little can I read of their inEicnptions, 
having found tlie kej thereto—end, see tliou hero, this was one 
of the last of the ea>eB that they hollowed,’ and, turning to 
tho rock behind her, she motioned tlio inutea to hold up the 
lampa. Carven over the dais was tho figiue ot an old man 
seated in a chair, with an ivory rod in his hand It stiuck 
nie at once tliat Ins feat 11 leb were exceedingly like those of the 
man wlio was ropieseiited as being embalmed m the chamber 
wheie wo took 0111 meals Bmieath the chair, which, by the 
w.u, was shaped exactly like the one iiiwliicli Ayeslia had sat 
to give j ndgment, was a short iiisci iptioii m the extraoidmary 
cliaiacters of which I have already spoken, but winch I do 
not lemembei sultieieiit of to illustrate It looked more like 
Chinese wixting than an> othei tbab 1 am acq^iiamted with. 
This inscription Ayeslia proceeded, with some difficulty and 
hobitaLion, to lead aloud and translate It lan as follows:— 

‘/rt tlio t/eai four thousand tuo hundred and fifty‘Uim 
fiom tho Joumhnij of the City of imperial K01 was this cave 
(or huiial 2dace\ compleied hij Ttuno^ Kmq of K 6 r^ tho people 
thereof and their stales hainmj laboured thereat for three 
(jencititions, to be a tomb for Uicir ciUztms of lank who shall 
toina (fftet May the blcssinq of the heaien aboi^e the heaven 
test upon their 01K, and male the sleep of Tisno^ the mighty 
monarchi the likewss of whose featiues is graven ahovet a 
sound and happy sleep till the day of awakeningf and also 
the sleep of Jus sertants, and of those of his race who^ rising 
np after kun, shall yet lay their heads as low ' 

‘Tliou seest, O Holly,' she said, ‘this people founded 
the city, of which the rums } et cumbei the plain yonder, four 
tliousand years before this cave was fimslicd. Yet, when first 
mine ej es beheld it two tliousand years ago, it was even as it 
is now. Judge, therefore, how old must that city have been I 
And now, follow t^iou me, and I will show thee after what 
faslnon this great people fell when the time was come for it 
to fall,’ and she led the way down to the centio of the caver 
stopping at a spot where a round rock liad been let into a kind, 
of large manhole in the flooring, aocuiately filling it just ae 
the iron plates fill the spaces in the London pavements down 
whjoh the coals are thrown* ‘Thou tecst/ she said. * TeK 
me, wdiat 13 it ^ ’ 

^ Tills js Toniar^ablc, as Soeiiiuig to- lodioate a belief in 4 

, state, 
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' Nay, I know not,* I an'^wored , wliercon she crossed to 
tbe left-liaiul hide ol tJio cave (looking towards tbe entrance) 
and signed to the mates to bold ap tbe lamps Dii the wall 
something painted with a icd pigmenti in sitnilai charac- 
tifcis to those hewn h neath the .sculpture ol Tlsiw, King of 
K6i This m‘5ciiptioR she wont on to Lranslato In mo, tbo 
pigment still being quite fiotli oitough to show tbe loiin of 
the letteis It lan as follows — 

' I, Jiinis^ a of iltc Uioat Tem}dc vj Koi, in lie this 

U 2 )c?i the lock oj the hm in the year font ihousaud 

eight humhi'd and thice fiont the foinuttiig of K6r Kor a, 
fallen l JVo tnoie shall the mnjliti/ feast in ho halls, no 
nwte shall she rule the woild, and her nartes go out to K.o'in- 
fnoce uith the tborld Koi ^s fallen ' and her ninjhty u'ciJcs 
and all the atm of Kor, and all the harhoun that <j/jc hmlt 
and the canals that she nuidi, aie foi the u'olf and the cud 
and the xiild sitan, and the han'nnian uho enmes aftci 
Twenty and fioe niouns ago di / a cloud settle upon Koi, aiul 
the hundred eiiics of Koi, mid out of the itoud tame a pesii- 
leiiee that slew ho peopU, old and young, one nith another, 
and spared not. One with anoihn they turned blacL and died 
— the young and the old. the iich and the jumi, the man and 
the woman, the pnnee aiui the slai c The pestilence slew and 
slew, and ceased not by day oi by night, and those who 
escaped from the pc^ililcitcc ucit stain of the famine. No 
longer could the bodies of the childlen of Koi be pieserved 
according to the anctant i dcs, heunise of the inimber of the 
dead, theiefoie iceie they hut led into the great'pit bdieaththe 
cave, through the hole in the floor of the cave Then, at last, 
a remnant of this the great people, the light of the whole 
world, went dozen to the const and took ship and sailed noith- 
wards , avd now am I, the JPnest Jwiis, who write this, the 
last man left alive of this gi cat Lily of men, but whether there 
be any yet left in th other cities 1 Lnoto not This do I write 
in misery of heart befoie T dw, because Kor the Imperial is no 
more, aw because there are none to woi ship in her temple, and 
all her palcwes are empty, and her pnnees and hci captains 
and her traders and her fait nomen have passed od the face of 
the earth.* 

igave a sigh of astonishment--the utter desolation depicted 
m this rude acrawl was overpow^ermg It was terrible tfQ 
of this solitary survivor of a mighty people reoordiiig 
iatft before he too -sveut down into darkness. What must 
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the old man have felt as, in ghastly temijmg solitude, by the 
light of cue lamp feebly illuminmg a little space of gloom, 
he in a few bnef lines daubed the history of his nation’s 
death upon the cavern wall ? What a subject for the morahst, 
or the painter, or indeed for any one who can think I 

‘Doth it not occur to thee, 0 Holly,' said Ayesha, laying 
her hand upon my shoulder, ‘that those men who sailed 
North may have been the fathers of the first Egyptians ? ’ 
‘Nay, 1 know not,’ 1 said, ‘it seems that the world is 
very old ’ 

* Old ? Yes, it 13 old indeed Time after time have nations, 
ay, and ricli and strong nations, learned in the arts, been and 
passed away to be forgotten, so that no memory of them 
remains This is hut one of several, for Time eats up 
the works of man, unless, mdeed, he digs m caves like the 
people of K6i, and then mayhap the sea swallows them, or 
tlie earthquake shakes them in Who knows what hath been 
on the earth, or what shdll be ’ There is no new thing under 
the sun, as the wise Hebrew wTote long ago Yet were not 
these people utterly destroyed, as I think Some few remained 
in the other cities, foi their cities weie many Hut the bar¬ 
barians from the south, or perchance my people, the Aiahs, 
came down upon them, and took their women to wife, and the 
race of the Amahagger that is now is a bastard brood of the 
mighty sons of Edr, and behold it dw^elleth in the tombs with 
its &theis’ bones * But I know not who can know ? My 
arts cannot pierce so far into the blackness of Time’s nighk 
They were a great people. They conquered till none were left 
to conquer, and then they dwelt at ease within their rocky 
mountain walls, with their man servants and their maid ser¬ 
vants, their mmstrels, their sculptors, and their concubines, 
and traded and quarrelled, and ate and hunted and slept and 
made merry till their time came. But come, I will show thee 
the great pit beneath the cave whereof the writmg speaks. / 
Never shall tlime eyes witness such anotiier sight,’ 

Accordingly 1 followed her to a eide passage opening out 
of the main cave, then down a great number of steps, and 
along on underground aliafi which cannot have been less than 

’ The name of the race Ama-hagger would Beem to indicate a cunoue 
minglmg of races such as might easily hare occaned m the neighbour 
hood of the ZambeBi The prefix ' Ama' is common to the Zulu and 
kuidred races, and aigoifies ' people,' while ' bagger* is an Arabic word 
meauiilg a btoue—E duob 
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sixty feet beneath the surfoce of the rock, and woe yentilated 
by ciinous borings that ran upward, I do not know where. 
Suddenly the passage ended, and slie halted and bade the 
mutes hold up the lamps, and, as she had prophesied, I eaw 
a scene such as I was not likely to see again We were 
standing m an enorm^ ns pit, or rather on the brink of it, for 
it went down deeper—I do not know how much—than tho 
level on which we stood, and was edged in with a low wall of 
rock So far as 1 could judge, this pit was about the size of 
tliL space beneath the dome of St. Paul’s m London, and 
when the lamps were held up I saw tliat it was nothing but 
one vast charnel-house, being literally full of thousands of 
human skeletons, which lay piled up in an enormous gleaming 
pyramid, formed by the slipping down of the bodies at the 
apex as fresh ones were dropped in from above. Anything 
more appalling than this jumbled mass of tlie remains of a 
departed race 1 cannot imagine, and what made it even more 
dreadful was that in this dry air a considerable number of the 
bodies had simply become desiccated with the skin still on 
them, and now, fixed m every conceivable position, stared at 
us out of the mountain of white bones, grotesquely horrible 
cancatures of humanity In my astonishment I uttered an 
ejaculation, and the echoes of my voice, rmgmg in the vaulted 
space, disturbed a skull that had been accurately balanced for 
Inany thousands of years near the apex of the pdo Down it 
came with a run, boundmg along memly towards us, and of 
course brmging an avalanche of otlier bones after it, till at 
last the whole pit rattled with their movement, even as though 
the skeletons were getting up to greet us. 

* Gome,’ 1 said, * 1 have seen enough Tliese are the 
bodies of those who died of the groat sickness, is it not so ? * 1 
added, as we turned away. 

* Yea. The people of Eor ever embalmed tlieir dead, as 
did the Egyptians, but their art was greater than the art of 
tlie Egyptians, for, whereas the Egyptmne disembowelled and 
drew brain, the people of E6r injected fluid into the veins, 
and i^uB reached every part. But stay, thou shalt see,' and 
she halted at haphazard at one of the little doorways opening 
out of the passage along which we were walkmg, and motioned 
to the mutes to light us in. We entered a small 
similar to the one m which J had slept at our first stc^phig- 
tiaee, on^ instead of one there were two atone bemsliea ^ 
beds in 1^. Qn the benches lay figures 'covej^ vntli ye^Qlow 
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linen, ^ on which a fine and impalpable dnsfc had gathered in 
the eoorse of ages, but to no^ng like the extent that one 
would have anticipated, for m these deep-hewn caves there la 
no material to turn to dust. About the bodies on the stone 
shelves and floor of the tomb were many painted vases, but I 
saw very few ornaments or weapons m any of the vaults. 

‘Uplift the eloths, O HoUy,’ said Ayesha, but when 1 
put out my hand to do so I drew it back again. It seemed 
like sacrilege, and, to speak the truth, I was awed by the dread 
solemnity of the place, and of the presences before us. Then, 
with a httle laugh at my fears, she drew them herself, only to 
discover other and yet finer cloths lymg over the forms upon 
the stone bench These also she withdrew, and then for the 
first time for thousands upon thousands of years did livmg 
eyes look upon the face of that oliilly dead It was a woman , 
she might have been thirty-five years of age, or perhaps a 
little less, and had certainly been beautiful. Even now her 
calm clear-cut features, marked out with delicate eyebrows 
and long eyelashes which threw httle lines of the shadow of 
the lamplight upon the ivory face, were wonderfully beautiful. 
There, robed in wliite, down which her blue-black hair was 
streaming, she slept lier last long sleep, and 011 her arm, its 
face pressed agamst her breast, there lay a httle babe Bo 
sweet was the sight, although so awful, that—I confess it 
without shame—I could scarcely withhold my teai^s. It took 
me back across the dim gulf of the ages to some happy home 
in dead Impenal K6r, where tins winsome la^ girt aBout 
with beauty had lived and died, and dying taken her last-born 
With her to the tomb. There they were before us, mother 
and babe, the white mem ones of a forgotten human history 
spoakmg more eloquently to the heart than could any written 
record of tlieir lives. Reverently 1 replaced the grave-doths, 
and, with a sigh tliat flowers so fair should, in the purpose of 
the Everlasting, have only bloomed to be gathered to the 
grave, I turned to the body on the opposite shelf, and gently 
unveiled it. It was that of a ifaaii m advanced life, with a 
long grizzled beard, and also robed in white, probably the 
husband of the lady, who, after surviyiiig her many years, 
came at the last td' sleep dnee more for good and all beside her. 

1 All the liUeu that the Amahagger wore woe tah«i txam the Uttahet 
eCcKmatod for its yellow hue. If it was well washed, howerer, and 
jrebteae^, it aeqiured its fonoer snoi^ Whiteness^ and was tl^ 
- boK^ o&d beef hacoi 1 ever saw.—-Ii. H. H 
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We left the place and entered others. It would he too 
long to descnbe the many things I saw in them. Each one 
had its occupants, for the five hundred and odd years that 
had elapsed between the completion of the cave and the 
destruction ol the race had evidently sufiiced to fill these 
catacombs, numberless as tliey were, and all appeared to have 
been undisturbed since l.e day when they were placed there. 
I could fill a book with the descnption of them, but to do so 
would only bo to icpeat what I have said, with variations. 

Nearl) all tlio bodies, so masterly was the art with which 
the^ had been treated, weie as poifect as on the day of death 
thousands of years befoiG Nothing came to injure them lu 
the deep silence of the living rock they were beyond the 
reach ot heat and cold and damp, and the aromatic drugs 
with winch they had been satuiated were evidently practically 
everlasting in then effect Here and tliere, however, we saw 
an exception, and in tliese cases, although the flesh looked 
sound enough externally, if one touched it it fell in, and re¬ 
vealed the fact that the figure was but a pile of dust. This 
aiose, Ayesha told mo, fiom these particular bodies having, 
either owing to haste in the burial or otlier causes, been 
soaked in the preservative/ instead of its being injected into 
tlic substance of the flesh 

About the last tomb we visited I must, however, say a 
wold, for its contents spoke even more eloquently to the 
human sympatlnes than those of the first. It had hut two 
occupants, and tliey lay together on a suigle shelf. I with¬ 
drew the grave cloths, and tlieie, clasped heart to heart, were 
a young man and a blooming girl Her head rested on Ins 

' Ayesba afterwards showed me the tree from the leaves of which 
this ancient preservative was manufactured It is a low bush-like tree, 
that to this day grows ih wonderful plenty upon the sides of the moun- 
taine, or rather upon tho elopes leading up to tho rocky walls The 
leaves are long and narrow, a vivid green in colour, but turning a bright 
red in the autumn, and not unlike those of a laurel in goner^ appeBr.> 
ance They have little smell when green, but if boiled the aromatic 
odour from them is so strong that one can hardly bear it The best 
miature, however, was made from the roots, and among the people of 
Eor there was a law, which Ajesha showed me alluded to on some of the 
inscriptions, to tlie effect that on pam of heavy penalties no one imdex a 
certain rank was to be embalmed with the drugs prepared from the roots. 
The object and effect of this was, of course, to preserve the trees from 
exterzumatimi The sale of the leaves and roots was a Glovernment 
tAonopoly, and from if the Kings of £dr derived a large laopottion of 
their private revenue.—L H. U. 
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lurm, EKnd hia bpa were preseed againet her brow. I opened 
the man’s linen robe, and there over his heart was a dagger- 
wound, and beneath the girl’s fair breast was a hhe cruel stab, 
through which her life had ebbed away On the rock above 
was an inscription in three words Ayeslia translated it. It 
was ' Welded in Death ’ 

What was the life-liistory of these two, who, of a truth, 
were beautiful in thoir lives, .ind in their deatli were not 
divided 

1 closed my eyelids, and imagnutioii, taking up the thread 
of thought, shot its swift shuttle back acioss the ages, weaving 
a picture on their blackness so real and vivid in its detail that 
I could almost foi a nionient tliink that I had triumphed o’er 
the Past, and that my spirit’s eyes had pierced the mystery of 
Time 

I seemed to see this fair girl's form—the yellow hair stream¬ 
ing down }ior, glittering against liei garments snowy white, 
and the bosom tliat was whitci than her robes, even ^mnung 
with its lustre the ornaments of huinislied gold I seemed to 
sec the great cave tilled with wainors, bearded and clad in 
mail, and, on the lighted dais wheic Ayesha had given judg¬ 
ment, a man standing, lobed, and suiiounded by the symbols 
of his pnestly office And up the cave there came one clad 
in purple, and heioie him and behtiid him came minstrels and 
fair maidens, chanting a wedding song. White stood the 
raaid agamst the altai, fairer than the fairest there—^pnrer 
than a lily, and more cold than the dew that glistens m its 
heart. But as the man drew near she shuddeied Then out 
of the press and throng there spiaiig a dark haired youth, and 
put his arm about this long-forgotten maid, and mssed her 
pale face m whicli the blood sliot up like lights of the red 
dawn across the silent sky And nest there was turmoil and 
uproar, and a flashing of swords, and they toie the youth 
fiom her arms, and stabbed him, but with a cry she snatched 
the dagger h:om Ins belt, and drove it into her snowy breast, 
home to the heart, and down she fell, and then, with cries 
and wailing, and every sound of lamentation, the pageant 
rolled away from the arena of my vision, and once more the 
post shut to its book 

Let him who reads forgiVo the intrusion of a dream into 
a luBt<^ of fact. But it came so home to me— X saw it all so 
clear in a moment, as it were, and, besides, who shall say 
what proportion of &ct, past, present, oi to come, may he in 
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the imi^fination ? What le imagination ? Perhaps it is the 
shadow of the intangible truth, perhaps it is the soul's thought. 

In an instant the whole thing had passed through my 
brain, and She was addressing me 

* Behold the lot of man,' said the veiled Ayesha, as she 
drew the winding sheets back over the dead lovers, speaking 
in a solemn, thnlhng voice, which accorded well with tlie 
dream tliat 1 had dreamed ‘ to the tomb, and to the forget¬ 
fulness that hides the tomb, must we all come at last t Ay, 
even I who live so long. Even for me, O Holly, thousands 
upon thousands of years hence , thousands of years after thou 
hast ^ne through the gate and been lost m the mists, a day 
will ^wn whereon I sliall die, and be oven as thon art and 
those are. And then what will it avail that 1 have lived a 
little longer, holding off death by the knowledge 1 have wrung 
from Nature, since at last I too must die What is a span 
of ten thousand years, or ten times ten thousand years, in the 
history of time ? It is as naught—it is as the mists that roll 
up in the sunlight*, it fleeth away liKe an hour of sleep "or a 
breath of the Eternal Spirit Behold the lot of man I Cer¬ 
tainly it shall overtake us, and wo shall sleep Certainly, too, 
we shall awake and live again, and again shall sleep, and so 
on €U3d on, through periods, spaces, and times, from a9on unto 
eeon, till tlie world is dead, and the worlds beyond the world 
are dead, and naught liveth save the Spirit that is Life, But 
for us twaan and for these dead ones shall the end of ends be 
Life, or shall it be Death ? As yet Death is but Life’s Night, 
but out of the night is the Morrow born ogam, and doth agam 
beget the Night Only when Day and Night, and Life and 
Death, are ended and swallowed up in tliat from which they 
came, what sbtdl be our fate, 0 Holly ? Who can see so far ? 
Not even I! ’ 

And then, with a sudden change of tone and maimer— 

* Hast thou seen enough, my stranger gue^, or shall I 
show thee more of the wonders of these tombs that ore my 
palace halls ? If thou wiU, 1 can lead thee to where Tisno, 
the mightiest and most valorous King of Kdr, in whose day 
these caves were ended, hes m a pomp that seems to mooK 
at nothingness, and bid the empty shadows of the past do 
homa^ to his scplptured vanity I * 

^Ihave seen enough, 0 Queen,' I answered. ^ My heart is 
OTorwhelmed by the power of this present death. Mortidii^ is 
at»d i^hen down by a sense of the eomponiotb- 
upon its esid. Tshn me henosr^ Ayesha t 
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THE EAL\NOE TXJBNB. 

In a few minutea, following the lamps of the mutes, which, 
hold out from the body as a bearer holds watei in a vesseli 
had the appearance of doating down tlie darkness by them- 
selves, we came to a stair which led us to She's aiite-<room, 
the same that Billah had crept up upon all fours on the pre¬ 
vious day. Here I would have bid the Queen adieu, but she 
would not 

‘ Nay,’ she said, * enter with me, 0 Holly, for of a truth 
thy talk plcaseth me. Think, Holly, for two thousand 
years I have had none to speak with save slaves and my own 
thoughts, and though of aU this thinking hath much wisdom 
come, and many secrets been made plain, yet I am weary of 
my thoughts, and have come to loathe mine own society, for 
surely the food that memory gives to eat is bitter to the tiute, 
and it IS only with the teeth of hope that we can bear to chew 
it. Now, though thy thoughts are green and tender, ob 
beoometh one so young, yet are they those of a thinking brain, 
and in truth tbou dost bnng back to my mind certain of thoee 
old philosophers with whom in days bygone 1 have disputed 
at Athens, and at Becca m Arabia, for thou hast the same 
crabbed air and dubty look, as though thou hadst paeeed 
thy days m reading ill-writ Greek, and been stamed dark 
wHh the grime of manuscripts. So draw the curtain, and 
Bit here by my side, and we will eat frmt, and talk of plea¬ 
sant things. See, 1 will again unveil to tbee. Thou hast 
brought it on thyself, 0 Holly, I have warned thee fairly 
-^and thou shalt call me beautiful as even those old philo¬ 
sophers were wont to do. Fie upon them, forgetting then 
pniloBophy \' 

And witliout more ado she stood up and ^ook tha white 
wrappings from her, and oame forth shining and sj^iei^id 
like some glittering shake when it has ea^t its slough; hy^and 
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fixed her "wonderful eyes upon me—more deadly than any 
Basilisk’s—and pierced me tlirough and through with their 
beauty, and sent her light laugh ringing through the air hke 
chimes pf silver bells 

A new mood was on her, and the very colour of her mmd 
seemed to change beneath it It was no longer torture-tom 
and hateful, as I had seen it when she was cursmg her dead 
rival by the leaping flames, no longer icily terrible as m the 
]udgment-hall, no longer rich, and sombre, and splendid, like 
a Tyrian cloth, as m the dwellings of the dead JN^o, her 
mood now was that of Aphrodit6 triumphing. Life—radiant, 
ecstatic, wonderful—seemed to flow from her and around her 
Softly slio laughed and sighed, and swift her glances flew 
She sliook her heavy tresses, and their perfume filled the 
place , she struck her little sandalled foot upon the floor, and 
hummed a snatch of some old Greek epith^amium All the 
majesty was gone, or did but luik and flicker faintly through 
her laughing eyes, like lightnmg seen through sunligiit. 
She had cast off the terror of the leaping flame, the cold 
power of judgment that was even now being done, and the 
wise sadness of the tombs—cast them o£f and put them behind 
her, like the white shroud she wore, and now stood out the 
incarnation of lovely tempting womanhood, made more per¬ 
fect—and in a way more spiritual—than overwomanwas before. 

* So, my Holly, sit there where thou canst see me. It is 
by thine own wish, remember—again 1 say, blame me not if 
Uiou dost wear away thy little span with such a sick pain at 
the heart that thou wouldst fain have died before ever thy 
ounouB eyes were set upon me There, sit so, and teU 
me, for m tiuth now I desire praises—tell me, am I not 
beautiful ? Nay, speak not so hastily; consider well the point; 
take me feature by feature, forgetting not my form, and my 
hands and feet, and my hair, and the "whiteness of my skin, 
and then tell me truly, hast thou ever known a woman who in 
aught, ay, in one httle portion of her beauty, m the curve of 
an eyela^ e"ven, or the modelling of a sheli-hke ear, is justi* 
fied to hdd a lamj? before my loveliness? Now, my waist! 
Perchance thou thinkcst it too large, but of a truth it is not 
so; it IS this golden snake that is too large, and doth not 
bind it as it should. It is a wise snake, and knoweth that it 
18 ill to tie in the waist. But see, give me thy hani—so— 
how tftess them round me* there, with but a little force, thy 
touch, 0 Holly r ^ 
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I could bear it no longer 1 am but a man, and ahe was 
more than a woman. Heaven knows what she was—I do 
not! But then and there I fell upon my knees before her, 
and told her in a sad mixture of languages—for such foments 
confuse the thoughts—that I worshipped her as never woman 
was worshipped, and that I would give my immortal soul to 
marry her, which at that time I certainly would have done, 
and so, indeed, would any other man, or all the race of men 
rolled into one For a moment she looked a little surprised, 
and then she began to hiiigh, and clap her hands in glee 

‘Oh, so soon, O Holly I ’ she said ‘I wondered how 
many minutes it would need to bring thee to thy knees. I 
have not seen a man kneel before me for so many days, and, 
believe me, to a woman’s heart the sight is sweet, ay, wisdom 
and length of days take not horn that dear x^leasure which is 
our sex’s only right 

‘ What wouldst thou ?—what wouldst thou ? Thou dost 
not know wliat thou doest Have I not told thee that I am 
not for thee I love but one, and thou ait not the man. Ah 
Holly, for all thy wisdom—and m a way thou art wise—thou 
art but a fool running after folly Thou wouldst look into 
mine eyes—thou wouldst kiss mo ’ Well, if it ploaseth thee, 
Zook and she bent heiself towards me, and fixed her dark 
and thrilhng oibs upon my own , ‘ ay, and kiss too, if thou 
wilt, for, thanks bo given to the scheme of things, kisses leave 
no marks, except upon tlio lieait. But if thou dost kiss, I 
tell thee of a surety wilt thou eat out thy breast with love of 
me, and die 1 ’ and she bent yet further towaids me till lier 
soft hair brushed my hiow, and her fragrant breath played 
upon my face, and made me famt and weak. Then of a sud¬ 
den, even as 1 stretched out my arms to clasp, she straight¬ 
ened herself, and a quick change passed over her. Beaching 
out her hand, she held it over my head, and it seemed to 
me tliat something flowed from it that chilled me back to 
common sense, and a knowledge of propriety and the domestie 
virtues. 

* Enough of this wanton play,’ she said with a touch of 
sternness ‘Listen, Holly. Thou art a good and honest 
man, and I fain would spare thee , but, oh I it is so hard for 
woman to be merciful. I said I am not foi thee, there- 
fiire let thy thoughts pass by me like an idle wind, and the 
dust of ^y imagination smk again into the depths—^weD, of 
despair, if thou wilt Thou dost not know me, Holly. Ha^t 
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tboa seen me but ten Itours past when my passion seized me, 
thou hadst ^runk from me m fear and tremblmg. I am of 
many moods, and, like the water in that vessel, I i^ect many 
things, but they pass, my Holly; they pass, and are for¬ 
gotten. ^ Only the water is the water still, and 1 still am 1, 
and that which maketh ihe water maketh it, and that which 
maketh me maketh me, nor can my quality be altered. 
Therefore, pay no heed to what 1 seem, seeing tliat thou oanst 
not know what 1 am If thou troublest me again 1 will veil 
mysclt, and thou shalt behold my face no more ’ 

1 rose, and sank on the cnsuioned coach beside her, yet 
quivering with emotion, though for a moment my mad passion 
had left me, as the leaves of a tree quiver still, although the 
gust be gone that stirred them. I md not dare to tell her 
that I liad seen her m that deep and hellish mood, muttering 
incantations to the fi.re m the tomb 

‘ So,’ slie wont on, ‘ now cat some frmt, believe me, it is 
the only true food for man. Oh, tell me of the philosophy of 
that Hebrew Messioli, who came after me, and who thou 
sayest doth now rule Borne, and Grreece, and Egypt, and the 
baibanans beyond It mnst have been a strange plulosophy 
that He taught, for in my day the peoples would have naught 
of our philosormes Bevel and liuit and dnnk, blood and cold 
steel, end the shock of men gathered in the battle—these were 
the canons of their creeds ’ 

I had recovered myself a little by now, and, feeling bit¬ 
terly ashamed of the weakness mto which 1 hod been betrayed, 
I did my best to expound to her the doctrines of Cbnshanity, 
to which, however, with the smgle exception of our concep¬ 
tion of Heaven and Hell, I found that she paid but faint 
attention, her interest being all directed towards the Man 
who taught them. Also I told her that among her own 
people, the Arabs, another prophet, one Mohammed, had 
arisen ^d preach^ a. new faith, to which many miUiona of 
mankind now adhered. 

^ Ah I' die said , * 1 see—two new religions t 1 have 
known so many, and doubtless there have been many more 
smoe £ knew aught beyond these eaves of Kdr. Mankmd asks 
ever of the skies to vision out what lies behind them. It is 
tea;mr for the end, and but a subtler form of setfidmesE—thki 
it M thst breeds j^l^ons. Mark, my l^lly, each reh^ii 
elmms the fiitm^e mv its ioUowers; or^ at the least, the good 

tbm bei^ted ones who wiB h&te 
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kion6 of it; B&bmg the light that true believeTia wonah^^ as 
the fishes see the stars, but dimlf. The religions ecmie and 
the religions paBS, and civihsatioiiB come and pass, and naught 
endures but the world and human nature. Ah I if man would 
but see that hope is fhnn witbm and not £rozn without—that 
he himself must work out his own salvation I He is there, 
and within him is the breath of hfe and a knowledge of good 
and evil as good and evil is to him. Thereon let him build 
and stand erect, and not cast himself before the image of 
some unknown God, modelled like his poor self, but with a 
larger brain to think the evil thing, and a longer arm to 
do it ’ 

I thought to myself, which shows how old such reasonmg 
IS, hoing, mdeed, one of the recurnng quantities of theDlogical 
discussion, that her argument sounded very like some that 1 
have heard in the nineteenth century, and in other places 
than the caves of K6r, and with which, by the way, I totally 
disagree, but 1 did not care to try and discuss the question 
with her To begin with, my mind was too weary with cdl 
the emotions through which I had passed, and, m the second 
place, I knew that I should get the worst of it. It is weary 
work enough to aigue with an ordinary materialist, who hurls 
statistics and whole strata of geological facts at your head, 
whilst you can only buffet him with deductions and mstmcts 
and the snowflakes of faith, that are, alas > so apt to melt m 
the hot embers of our troubles How httle chance, then, 
should 1 have against one whose brain was BimeniaturaJIy 
sliarpened, and who had two thousand years of expeneuce, 
besides all manner of knowledge of the secrets of Nature at 
her command 1 Feeling that she would be more hkely to 
convert me than 1 should to convert her, 1 thought it best to 
leave the matter alone, and so sat silent. Many a tune since 
then have 1 bitterly regretted that I did so, for thereby I lost 
the only opportumty 1 can remember having had of aseertaio'' 
ing what Ayesha really behaved, and what her * philosophy * 
was. 

^ * Well, my Holly,^ she continued,' and so those people of 
mine have also fbund a prophet, a prophet thou aayest, 
for he is not thme e^wn, ana^ indeed* 1 doubt it not. Yet in 
my day it was otherwise, for then we Arabs had many gods. 
Afidt titere was, and Saba, the Host of Heaven; A 1 TJsisa, and 
llenali the etoi^ cme, for whom the blond of vietat^ fiowdd; 
and Wadd and SawA* and Yaghfitb &e Idem the 
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in Yaman, and YSidk, the Horse of Morad; and Nasr the Eagle 
of Hamyar, ay, and many more. Oh, the folly of it all, the 
shame and the pitiful folly! Yet when I rose in wisdom and 
Brake thereof, surely they would have slam me in the name 
of their outraged gods. Well, so it hath ever been,—but, 
my Holly, art thou wearv of me already, that tbou dost sit 
BO silent? Or dost thou feai lest I should teach thee my 
philosophy 9—for know I have a philosophy ! What would 
a teacher be without her own philosophy 9 And if thou dost 
vex me o\cimuch beware • for I will have thee learn, it, and 
thou shalt be my disciple, and we twain will found a faith 
that shall swallow up all others. Faithless man ' And but 
half an hour since thou wast upon thy knees - the postuie 
does not suit thee. Holly—swearing that thou didst love me. 
What shall we do 9—Nay, I have it 1 I will come and see 
this youth, the Lion, as the old man Ihllah calls him, who 
came with thee, and who is so sick The fevei must lia%e run 
its course by now, and if he is about to die I will lecover 
him. Fear not, my Holly, I shall use no magic Have I 
not told thee tliat tlieie is no such thing as magic, though 
there is such a thing as midcistantlnig and applying the forces 
which are m Nature 9 Go now, and piesentl^, when I have 
made the diug ready, I will follow thee ’' 

Accordingly I wont, only to find Job and Ustane in a 
great state of grief, declaring that Leo was m the throes of 
death, and that they had been seal clung for me eveiy where, 
I ^'islied to the couch, and glanced at hmi clearly he was 
dying. He was senseless, and breathmg heavily, but his lips 
were quivering, and eveiy now and again a little shudder ran 
down his ftanie I knew enough of doctoring to see that in 
another houi lie would be beyond the leach ot earthly help— 
perhaps in anothei five minutes How I cursed my selfish¬ 
ness and the folly that had kept me lingering by Ayesha’s 
side while my deal boy lay dying! Alas and alas! how 
easily the best of us arc hglitod down to evil by the gleam of 
a woman’s eyes I What a wicked wretch was 11 Actually, 
for the last half-hour 1 had scarcely thought of Leo, and this, 
be it remembered, of the man who for twenty years hod been 

’ Ayesha was a great efaenuat, indeed chemistry appears to have been 
her only amasement and oCQtipation She had one of the oaves fitted np as 
a laboratory, and, although her appliances were necesBarily rude, the re¬ 
sults that die attained were, as v^l become clear in the course vi this 
aarrative, suffiolsntly surprising — L H H. 
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my dearest} companion, and the chief mterest of my existence. 
And now, perhaps, it was too late I 

I wrung my hands, and glanced round. Ustane was 
sitting hy the couch, and in her eyes burnt the dull light of 
despair Job was blubbering—I am sorry I cannot name his 
distress by any more delicate word—audibly in the comer. 
Seeing my eye fixed upon him, he went outside to give way to 
Ins grief in the passage Obviously the only hope lay m 
Ayesha She, and she alone—unless, indeed, slie was on 
impostor, which I could not believe—could save him. I 
would go and implore hei to come As I started to do so, 
Jiowever, Job came liying nito the room, his hair hterally 
standing on end 'with terroi 

' Oh, God help us, sir! ’ he ejaculated m a frightened 
whisper, ‘heie’s a coipse a coming sliding down the passage 1' 

For a moment I was puzzled, but presently, of course, 
it struck me tliat he must have seen Ayesha, wrapped in her 
grave-hke garment, and been deceived by the extraordinary 
undulating smoothness of her walk into a belief that she was 
a white ghost gliding towaids Jiim Indeed, at that very 
moment the question was settled, foi Ayesha herself was in 
the apartment, or rather cave Job turned, and saw her 
sheeted toim, and then, with a convulsive howl of * Hertfirt' 
comes I ’ sprang into a corner, and hid his head against the 
wall, and Ustane, guessing whose the dread presence must be, 
prostrated herself upon her face 

* Thou comest ui a good time, Ayesha,’ I said, * for %[iy 
boy lies at the point of death.' 

* So,’ she said softly, ^ if he be not dead, it is no matter, 
for I can bring him back to life, my Holly. Is that man there 
thy servant, and is that the method wherewith thy servants 
greet strangers m thy country ? ’ 

'He IS frightened of thy garb—^it has a deatli-hke air,’ 1 
answered. 

She laughed 

’ And the ^1 ? Ali, 1 see now. It is she of whom thou 
didst speak to me Well, bid them both to leave us, and we 
will see to this sick Lion of thine. I love not that under lings 
should perceive my wisdom.' 

Thereon X told Ustan m Arabic and Job m English both 
to leave the room , an order which the latter obeyed readily 
enough, and was glad to obey, for he could not m any way 
subdue hisfear. But it was o&erwise with Ustane. 
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^ What does SM want ? ’ she whispered, divided between 
her fear of the terrible Queen and her anxiety to remam near 
Leo. * It IS surely the right of a wife to be near her husband 
when he dies. Nay, I will not go, my lord the Baboon ’ 

* Why doth not that woman leave us, my Holly ? ’ asked 
Ayeaha,'from the other f>iid of the oave, where she was en¬ 
gaged m carelessly exaunning some of the sculptures on the 
wall 

* She IS not wulling to leave Leo,’ I answered, not know¬ 
ing what to say. Alesha wheeled round, and, pointing to 
the girl Ustane, said one word, and one only, bat it was quite 
enough, for the tone m which it was said meant volumes 

‘ Go t ’ 

And then Ustane crept past her on her hands and knees, 
and went. 

' Thou seest, my Holly,' said Ayesha, with a little laugh, 
* it was needful that 1 should^ give these people a lesson m 
obedience. That girl wont nigh to disobey mg me, but then 
she did not learn this mom how 1 treat the disobedient. 
Well, she has gone , and now let me see the youth,’ and she 
glided towards the couch on which Leo lay, with hia face m 
the shadow and turned toivard the wall. 

' He has a noble shape,' she said, as she bent over him 
to look upon bis face 

Next second her tall and willowy form was staggenug 
back across the room, as tliougli she had been shot or stabbed, 
staggering back till at last she struck the cavern weiU, and 
tlien there hurst firam her hps the most awful and unearthly 
scream that 1 ever heard m all my life 

‘ What is it, Ayesha ^ ' I cried. ^ Is he dead ? ' 

She turned, and spiang towards me like a tigress. 

* Thou dog 1' said, iii her terrible whisper, which 
sounded like the hiss of a snake, ' why didst thou hide this 
from me? ’ And she stietched out her arxni and 1 thought 
tliat she was about to slay me. 

* What ?' I ejaculated, in the most hvely terror ; * what ? ’ 
' ' All 1 * she said, * perchance thou didst not know, Leain, 

my Holly, leam: there lies—there lies my lost KaUikrates 
Kall^crates, who has come back to me at last,' as I knew he 
woiild^^ Hrfif X knew he would I' and she began to sob msd 
laoght imd ^ oohduot herself generally like any other lady 
whpji wlim ut^t, murmuring * EaUiJvates, EalhiEratefi 1' 

" I to myself, hut 1 did not lOee to 
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it; and, indaad, at that moment X was thinking of Leo's life, 
haying forgotten everything else in that temhle anxiety* What 
1 feared now was that he should die while she was *gomg 
on.’ 

* Unless thou jurt able to kelp him, Ayesha,’ I put in, hy 
way of a reminder,' thy Kalhhrates will soon be beyond 
thy calling. Surely he dies even now.’ 

* True,’ she said, with a start ' Oh, why did I not come 
before ? I am unnerved—my hand trembles, even mine—and 
yet it IS very easy. Here, thou HoUy, take this phial,’ and 
she produced a tiny jar of pottery from the folds of her garment, 

‘ and pour the liquid in it down bis throat. It will cure him 
if he bo not dead Swift, now 1 Swift • The Tna n dies 1 * 

I glanced towards him, it was true enough, Leo was in his 
death-struggle I saw his poor face turning ashen, and heard 
the breath begin to rattle in his throat. The phial was stop¬ 
pered with a little piece of wood. I drew it with my teeth, 
and a drop of the fluid within flew out upon my tongue. It 
had a sweet flavour, and for a second made my head swim, 
and a mist gather before my eyes, but happily the effect passed 
away as swiftly as it had arisen. 

When I reached Leo’s side he was plainly expiring—his 
golden head was slowly turning from side to side, and hia 
mouth was slightly open. I called to Ayesha to hold his 
head, and this she managed to do, though the woman was 
quivenng from head to foot, like an aspen-loaf or a startled 
horse. Then, forcing the jaw a httle further open, I poured the 
contents of the phial into his mouth. Instantly some vapour 
arose from it, as happens when one disturbs mtno acid, and 
this sight did not increase my hopes, already faint enough, of 
the eiBcacy of the treatment. 

One thing, however, was certain, the death-throes oeased— 
at first 1 thought because ho had got beyond them, and crossed 
the awful river. His face turned to a livid pallor, gud his 
heart-beats, which had been feeble enough before, soomed to 
die away altogether—only the eyelid still twitched a httle. In 
my doubt I looked up at Ayesha, whoa© head-wrapping had 
shpped back in her excitement when ^e reeled across the 
TQOin> Bhe was still holding Leo’s head, and, with a face 
as’pale as his own, watobii^ bus eountenaiLce with such an 
expression agonieedv anxiety as I had never seen before. 

S she did not Imow if he would live or die. Five mihnfee 
slowly, and I saw that she was abandmung Impe \ heiti 
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lovely oval face seemed to foil in and grow visibly tLiiinor 
beneath the pressure of a mental agony whose pencil drew 
black hnes about the hollows of her eyes. The coral faded 
even from her lips, till they were as white as Leo’s face» and 
quivered pitifully It was shocking to see her * even m my 
own gnof I felt for hers 

‘ Is it too late 9 ’ 1 asped. 

She hid her face iii. her hands, and made no answer, and 
I too turned awaj But aa I did so I heard a deep-drawn 
breath, and loolang down pciceivod a line of colour creeping 
up Leo’s face, then another and another, and then, wonder of 
wonders, the man we had tliouglit dead turned over on his 
side 

‘ Thou seest,’ I said in a whisper. 

‘ I see,’ she answ'crod lioaisely * He is saved. I thought 
we were too late—another moment—one little moment more— 
and he had been gone * ’ and she burst into an awful flood of 
tears, sobbing as though her heart would break, and yet look¬ 
ing lovelier than evei as she did it At last she ceased 

‘Forgive me, my IIollj - forgive me lor my weakness,’ 
she said, * Thou seest after all I fiin a veiy woman Think— 
now think of it * Tins moining thou didst speak of the 
place of torment appointed h)' tins new religion of thine 
Hell or Hades thou didst call it - a place where tlie vital 
essence hves and retains an individual memory, and where all 
the errors and faults of judgment, and unsatisfied passions, 
and the unsubstantial terrors of the mind wherewith it hath 
at any time had to do, come to mock and haunt and gibe and 
wring the heart for ever and for ever with the vision of its own 
hopelessness Thus, even thus, have 1 lived for full two 
thousand yeais—foi some six-and-sixty generations, as ye 
reckon time—-m a Hell, as thou callest it—tormented by the 
memory of a crime, tortured day and night with an unfulflUed 
desire — without companionship, without comfort, without 
deaths and led on only down my dreary road by the marsh 
lights of Hope, which, though they flickered here and there, 
and now glowed strong, and now were not, yet, as my skill 
told, would one day lead me to my deliverer. 

* And then—tlunk of it stiU, 0 Holly, for never shalt thou 
hear such another tale, or see such another scene, nay, not even 
if I give thee ten thousand years of life—and thou shalt have 
them m payment if thou wilt—thmk* at last my deliverer 
ewiie-^he for w^bom I had watched and wilted through the 
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getusrations—at the appointed time he came to seek me, as 1 
knew that he must come, for my wisdom could not err, though 
I knew not when or how. Yet see how ignorant I was I See 
how small my knowledge, and how famt my strength I For 
hours he lay here sick unto death, and I felt it not—I who 
had waited for him foi two thousand years—1 knew it not 1 
And then at last 1 see him, and behold, my chance is gone 
but by a hair’s breadth even before I wm it, foi he is m the 
very jaws of death, whence no power of mine can draw him. 
And if he die, surely must the Hell be livcid through once 
more—once more I must face tlio weaiy centuries, and wait, 
and wait till time in its fulness shall bring my Beloved back 
to me. And then thou gavest him the medicme, and that 
five mmutos dragged along befoio I knew if he would live or 
die, and I tell thee that all the siKty generations that are 
gone weiG not so long as that five minutes. But they passed 
at length, and still he showed no sign, and I knew that if the 
drug works not then, so far as I have had knowledge, it works 
not at all. Then I thought that ho was once more dead, and 
all tlie tortuie.s of all the years gatheied themselves mto a 
Single venomed spear, and pierced me through and through, 
because again I had lost Kallikrates' And thai, when all 
was done, behold * he sighed, behold f ho lived, and I know 
that he would live, for none die on whom the drug takes hold 
Think of it now, my Hollj—think of the wonder of it 1 He 
will sleep for twelve houis and then the sickness will have 
left him f will have left him to life and me • ’ 

She stopped, and laid her hand upon the golden head, and 
then bent down and kissed his brow with a chastened abandon* 
ment of teudemoss that would have been beautiful to behold 
bad not the sight cut me to the heart—for 1 waa jealous I 
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' GO, WOMAN ! ’ 

Then followed a gilence of a minute or so, durmg which She 
appeared, if one might judge from the almost angelic rapture 
of her face—ibr she looked angelic sometimes—to be plunged 
m a happy ecstasy Suddenly, however, a now thought 
struck her, and her expression became the very reverse of 
angehc. 

* Almost had 1 forgotten,' she said, ' that woman, U&tane. 

What IS she to Kalhkrates—lus servant, or-’ and she 

paused, and her voice tiembled 

I shrugged my sliouldere * 1 understand that she is wed 
to him accordmg to the custom of the Amahagger,' 1 answered; 
* but I know not.' 

Her face grew daik as a thunder-cloud. Old as she was, 
Ayesha had not outlived jealousy. 

* Then there is an end,' she said; * she must die, even 
now! * 

' For what ciime ? ’ I asked, horrified. ‘ She is gmlty of 
nothing that tliou art not guilty of thyself, 0 Ayeal^.. She 
loves the man, and he has been pleased to accept hljjl* love. 
where, then, is her sin ?' 

* IMy, O Holly, thou art foohsh,’ she answenfed, almost 
rotulantly. * Where is her sin ? Her sin is that^ she stands 
between me and my desire. 1 know well that I vm l^ke 
him from her—for dwells there a men upon this earth, O 

who could resist me if I put out my strength ? Men 
are mithfhl for so long only as temptations pass them by. H 
the temptation be but strong enough, the^a will the man 
yiejid, for ev<^ mo^, like eyeryrope, j^th breaking stiahi, 
and pamioo is to men what gold and power exe td wmneu?— 
the weight upoa th^r weakness. B^eve nie» ^ fib gro 
with ]^rtal wmnen in that heaven of which lion ^ 

the he 1^4 for tbsjbtloi^ to 
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look upon them^ and their Heaven will become their HeU. 
For man can be bought with woman's beaat 7 , if it be but 
b^utiful enough; and woman's beauty can be ever bought 
with gold, if oidy there be gold enough. So was it m 
my day, and so it will be to the end of time. The world is 
a great mart, my Holly, where all thmgs are for sate to him 
who bids the highest m the currency of our desires.' 

These remarks, which were as cynical as miglit have been 
expected from a woman of A>esLa'B ago and cxpeiience, jarred 
upon me, and 1 answered, testily, that in our heaven there 


was no marriage or givmg in marriage 

‘ Else would it not be heaven, dofet thou mean^ ’ she put 
ill. * Fio upon tJiee, Holly, to think so til of us poor women I 
Is it, then, marriage that inarks tlie line between thy heaven 
and thy hell ^ but enough of this. Now is no tune for ia- 
puting and the challenge of our wits. Why dost thou always 
dispute ^ Art thou also a philosopher oi these latter days ? 
As for this woman, she must d.ie, for, though I can take her 
lover from lier, yet, while she lived, he might think tenderly 
of her, and that I cannot away with. No other woman shall 
dwell m my Lord's thoughts, my empire shall be all my own. 
She has hod <-hGr day, let her be content, for better is an 
hour with love thau a century of lonehness— now night ilhaU 
swallow her.’ 


* Nay, nay,’ I cned, ‘ it would be a wicked crime; and 
from a cnuie naught comes btit what is evil. For thine own 
sake, do not this deed ' 

*Is it, then, a crime, 0 foolish man, to put away that 
which stands between us and our ends ^ Then is our hie mm 
long Srime, my Holly; jfor day by day we destroy that we may 
Hve, Since in this world none-gsavo the strongest can endure.' 
Those who are weak must pensb; the earth is to the strong,, 
end the fruits thereof. For every tree that grows a acute obLn 
wither, that the strong one may take th^ share. We run to 
place and powc^ over the dead bodies of those who &il and 
fall, ^ ay, we win the food we eat from out the mouths of 
etarviiig babes, ft is the adierae of things. Thou sayeSt* 

^ toiO« that a enme breeds evil, but therein thou dost lack ex- 
penence l for out of citoes coifre many good things, and oat 
(u good ^wa mtiob ev^. omet imge of the may 

pa^e a bluffing to th^send^'^wbo 061 x 10 after him^ aitd the 
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heart; but he kno^va not to what end hia moral sense doth 
prompt him , for when ho strikes he is blind to where the 
blow shall fall, nor can he count the airy threads that weave 
the web of circumstance Good and evil, love and hate, night 
and day, swef t and bitter, man and woman, heaven above and 
the earth beneath—all tliese tilings aie necessary, on© to the 
other, and who knows \e end of each ? I tell thee that there 
is a hand of Fate that twines them up to bear the burden of 
its purpose, and all things are gatheied lu that great ropo to 
winch all things are needful Theiefore doth it not become 
us to say tins thing is evil and tliat good, or tlit daik is hate¬ 
ful and the hglit lovelj , foi to othei eyes than ours the evil 
may be the good and the darlxiiess moie be.uititul than the 
day, or all alike be fair Hcarest thou, my Holly ^ ' 

I felt it was hopelCbS to aigue against casuistry of this 
natuie, which, if it weie earned to its logical conclusion, w’ould 
absolutely destioy all moralitj, as we understand it But her 
talk gave me a fresh tin ill of fear, for what may not be 
possible to a being who, unconsti amed by human law, is also 
absolutely unshackled by a inoial sense of light and wiong, 
Avliich, however partial and con\entional it may be, is yet 
based, as oui’ conscience tells us, upon the great wall of indi¬ 
vidual responsibility that marks oft mankind from the beasts 

But I was deeply anxious to s.ivo Lslane, whom I liked 
and respected, fiom tlic dire fate that overshadowed her at 
the hands of her mighty rival So I made one more appeal. 

‘Ayeslia,’ I said, ‘thou ait too subtle for me, but thou 
thyself hast told me that each man sliould be a law unto 
himself, and follow the teaching oi his heai t Has thy heart 
no mercy towards her whose place thou wouldst take ^ Be¬ 
think thee, as thou sayest—though to me the thing is incre¬ 
dible— he whom thou desirest has returned to thee after many 
ages, and but now thou hast, as thou sayest also, wning him 
from the jawfl of death. Wilt thou celebrate his commg by 
the murder of one who loved, lum, and whom perchance he 
loved—one, at ther least, who saved his hfe for thee when the 
spears of thy slaves would have made on end of it ? Thou 
sayest also that m past dayrs tliou didst grievously wrong this' 
man, that with thine own hand thou didst slay him because 
c£ the Bgyptian Amenartas whom he loved.' 

*^How knowest thou that, 0 stranger? How knowest 
thoq that name ? 1 spoke it not to tkee/ she broke m wil^ a 
Ory, catching at my furm^ 
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‘ Perchance I dreamed it/ 1 answered; * strange dreams 
do hover about these caves of K6r It seems that the i^eam 
was, indeed, a sliadow of the truth. What came to thee of 
thy mad crime ^ Two thousand years of waiting, was it not ? 
And now wouldsfc thou repeat the history Say what thou 
wilt, I tell thee that evil will come oi it, for to him^who doeth, 
at the least, good breeds good and evil evil, even though m 
after da>3 out of e\il cometli good Ofifonces must needs 
coino , but woo to him b) whom the offence cometh. So said 
that Messiah of wliom I spolce to thee, and it was truly said 
El tliou slayost this innocent woman, I say unto thee that thou 
shalt he accuihed and pluck no fiuit from thine ancient tieo 
of love. Also, wdiat thiiikesfc thou ? How will this man take 
thee icd-handed fiom the slaughter of hei who loved and 
tended him ^ ’ 

‘As to that,’ slie answered, '1 liave alieady jmswered thee. 
Had I slam thee as well as her, yet should he love me, Holly, 
boeauRo he could not save Inmself thercfiom anymore than 
thou coiildst save thyself fiom dying, if by chance I slew thee, 
O Holly And yet maybe theie is tiuth in what thou dost 
say , for in some way it prebscs on my mind If it may be, 
I will spare this woman , for have I not told tliee that 1 am 
not cruel for the sake of cruelty ? 1 love not to see suffenzig, 
or to cause it Let her come before me—quick now, before 
my mood changes,' and she covered her face hastily with its 
gauzy wrapping. 

Well pleased to have bueccoded even to this extent, I 
passed out into the passage and called to Ustane, whose wlhte 
garment I caught sight of some yaids away, huddled up 
against one of the earthenware lamps that were placed at 
intervals along the tunnel. !5he rose, and ran towai'ds me. 

‘ Is my lord dead ? Oh, say not he is dead 1 ’ she cried, 
lifimg her noble-looking face up to me, all etained as it was 
with tears, witli an air of infinite beseecluhg that went straight 
to my heart. 

* Nay, he lives,' I answered. ‘ She hath saved him. Enter.' 

8he sighed deeply, entered, and fell upon her hands and 

knees, a^r the custom of the Amahogger people, m the pre^ 
seiLoe of the dread She. 

* Stand,’ said Ayesha, in her coldest voice, ‘ and ootne 
hither.’ 

Ustane obeyed, standing before her with bowed head* , 

Than came a pause, which Ayesha broke. 
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*Wbo is this man?' she said, pointing to tho aloeping 
form of Leo 

‘ The man is my husband/ she answered in a low voice. 

^Who gave him to thee for a husband ? * 

' 1 took him aocordmg to the custom of our oouutryt O 
jSAc.’ 

^ Thou hast done eYil» woman, in taking this man, who is 
a stranger He is not a man of thine own race, and the 
custom fails Listen peichance thou didst this thing through 
Ignorance, therefore, woman, do I spare thee, otheiwiso ha&t 
thou died. Listen again Go from hence back to thine own 
place, and never dare to speak to or set thine eyes upon this 
man again He is not for thee. Listen a third time. If 
thou breakest this my law, that moment thou diest. Go?' 

But Ustane did not move. 

‘ Go, woman t ’ 

Then she looked up, and £ saw that her face was torn with 
passion. 

‘Nay, 0 Sh&, 1 will not go,' she answered m a choked 
voice * the man is my husband, and 1 love him—I love him, 
and £ will not leave him. What nght hast tJbou to command 
me to leave my husband *> ’ 

1 saw a httle quiver pass down Ayesha's frame, and shud¬ 
dered myself, fearing the worst. 

‘ Be pitiful,’ 1 said in Latin ; *it is but Nature working.' 

' 1 am pitiful,' she answered coldly in the same language; 
had X not been pitiful she had been dead oven now.' Then, 
addressing Ustane : * Woman, 1 say to thee, go before I de¬ 
stroy thee where thou art I ’ 

‘ I will not go! He is mine—mine 1 ’ she cried m anguish. 
' I took him, and I saved his life I D^troy me, then, if thou 
hast the power 1 1 will not give thee my husband-—^uever^ 
never!* 

Ayesha made a movement so swift that 1 coii}d imareeiv 
follow it, but it seemed to me that she struck the poor gin 
%htly upon the head with her hand. I looked at Ustane, and 
then staggered back m horror, for there upon her hair, right 
across her bronze^like tresses, were three finger-marks white 
as snow. As for ti^e girl herself, ehe had put her hands to 
her head|, and was looking dazed. 

^ 0 xm heavens 1' I perfectly a^iast at this i^^adM 
maidfliAa^on of hihoman power, hut She ddd hut laugh A 
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* Thou thinkest, ignoiremt fool/ she said io the be¬ 
wildered wo 9 j^, * that I have not rawer to slay. Stay, there 
lies a mirror/ and she pointed to Leo’s round shaving glass 
that had been arranged by Job with other thinga upon his 
portmanteau , * give it to this woman, my Holly, and let her 
fee that which lies across her hair, and whether or no 1 have 
power to slay.' 

I picked up the glass, and held it before Ustane’s eyes. 
She gazed, felt at her hair, then gazed again, and presently 
Bank upon the ground with a sort of sob. 

‘ Now, wilt tliou go, 01 must I strike a second time ? ’ asked 
Ayeslia, in mockery. * Look, I have set luy seal upon thee so 
that I may know thee till thy liair is all as white as it If I 
see thy &Lce again, be sure, too, that thy bones shall soon be 
whiter than my mark upon thy hair.’ 

Utterly awed and broken down, the poor creature rose, 
and* marked with that awful mark, crept from the room, sob¬ 
bing bitterly. 

^ Look not so frighted, my Holly,’ said Ayesha, when she 
had gone * I tell thee 1 deal not 111 magic—there is no such 
thing *Tis only a force that thou dost not understand. 1 
marked her to strike terror to her heart, else must I havo 
slain her. And now 1 will bid my servants bear my Lord 
KaUikrates to a chamber near mine own, that I may watch 
over him, and be ready to greet lum when he wakes; and 
thither, too, shalt thou come, my Holly, and the white man, 
thy servant. But one thing remember at thy peni. Naught 
shalt thou say to KaUikrates as to how this woman went, fmd 
as little as may be of me. Now, I have warned thee I ^ 

^d away to give her ordeis, leaving me more abs^utely 
confounded than ever. Indeed, so bewildered was 1, so 
racked and torn with such a succeesion of various emoliaiis, 
that I begaiH to think that I must be ^oing mad. However, 
perhaps fortunately, I had but little time to reflect, for pre¬ 
sently tiae mutes arrived to carry the sleefang Leo and our 
possessjboUB across the central cave, so for a while all was 
hustle. Our new rooms were situated immediately behind 
what we used to caB Ayesha’s boudmr—^the ourtamed apace 
where I bad first seeu has? Where ehe herself slept 1 did 
then know, but it was somewheisB aohie close, , 

a^ht 1 passed in Leo’s room,hut he slept tluou^ it 
the dead, netar (^tce stirrmg. Xalso^ptiwlyi^^lil4 
i^eedj I nsMed to dp, but W wus fiiil of, 
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the horrors and wonders I had undergone Chiefly, however, 
1 was haunted by that frightful piece of diabl&n& by which 
Ayesha left her finger-uiaiks upon her rival’s liair. There 
was something so tcmble about her swift, snake-like move¬ 
ment, and the instantaneous blanching of that threefold Ime, 
that, if the results to ^'stane had been much more tremendous, 
I doubt if they would ha\e impi eased me bo deeply. To tins 
day I often dream of that awful scone, and see the weeping 
woman, bere<i\ed, and maiked like Cam, cast a last look 
at her lover, and creep fiom the presence of her dread 
Queen. 

Another dream that troubled me oiiginated in the huge 
pyramid of bones I dreamed that they all stood up and 
marched past mb m thousands and tens of thousands—in 
squadrons, companies, and armies—with the Bunhght shining 
through their hollow ribs On they rushed across the plain to 
Kor, their imperial home, I saw the drawbridges fall before 
them, and heard their bones clank beneath the braren gates. 
On they went, up tlie splendid streets, on past fountains, 
palaces, and temples such as the eye of man never saw. But 
there was no man to greet them in the market-place, and no 
woman’s face appeared at the windows—only a bodiless voice 
went before them, calling ‘ Fallen Imperial K6r !— 
fallen f-^fallen I fallen I ’ On, right through the city, 
marched those gleaming phalanves, and the rattle of then 
bony tread echoed through the silent air as they pressed 
gnmly on. They passed through the city and clomb the wall, 
and marched along the gieat loadway that was made upon 
the wall, till at length they once more reached the drawbri^e. 
Then, as the sun was sinking, they returned again towards 
their sepulchre, and his light shone luridly m tlie sockets of 
their empty eyes, thiowing gigantic shadows of their bones, 
that stretched away, and crept and crept like huge spiders’ 
legs as their armies wound across the plain. Then they came 
to the cave, and once more one by one flung themselves m 
unendmg files through the hole into the pit of bones, and I 
awoke, shuddering, to see She, who had evidently been stand¬ 
ing between my coach and Leo's, glide like a shai^w from ^ 
room- 

After this I slept again, soundly this time, till morning, 
when X awoke mncli refreshed, and got up. At last the hour 
drew near at which, according to Aye^a,«.Ii 60 was to awake, 
mid mth it flame Sh6 toself, as usual, vetled,^ 
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' * Thou shalt see, 0 Holly,’ Bhe aaid, * presently he shall 
awako in lus right mind, the fever having left him.’ 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth, when Leo 
turned round and stretched out Ins arms, yawned, opened hiS 
eyes, and, perceiving a female form bending over him, threw 
his arms round her and kissed her, mistaking her, pei- 
liaps, for Uaiane At any rate, he said, in Arabic, ' Hullo, 
Ustaiie, why have ')Oii tied ^our head up like that? Have 
you got the toothache ' and then, m English, ‘ I say, I'm 
awfully Iiungry. AVIij, Job, >011 old son ol a gun, where the 
deuce have we got to now—eli ’ 

‘ I am sure I wi‘>h I kneiv, Mr Leo,’ said Job, edging 
suspiciously past Ayeslia, whom lie still regaided with the 
utmost disgust and honor, being by no mfeans sure that she 
was not an animated corpse , 'but you mustn't talk, Mr. Leo, 
you’ve been veiy ill, and given us a great deal of h^wixiety, 
and, if this lady,’ looking at Ajesha, ‘ would be so kind as to 
move, I’ll bring you your souj) ’ 

Tins turned Loo’s attention to the ‘ lady,’ who was stand¬ 
ing by m perfect silence ‘ Why ! ’ he said , * that is not 
XJ stanc—where is U stanc ^ ’ 

Then, for the first time, Ayeslia spoke to him, and her 
first words were a he ' She has gone fiom hence upon & 
visit,’ she said, ‘ and, behold, I am here m her place as thine 
handmaiden.' 

Ayesha’s silver notes seemed to puzzle Leo’s half-awakened 
intellect, as also did lier corpse like wrappings However, he 
said nothing at the time, but drunk of! his soup greedily 
enough, and then turned over and slept again till the evemng 
When be woke for the second time he saw me, and began to 
question me as to what had happened, but I had to put him 
off as best I could till tho monow, when he awoke almost 
miraculously bettei. Then 1 told him somothiiig of lus ill¬ 
ness and of my doings, but as Ayesha wras present 1 cotdd not 
tell him much except that she was the Queen of the country, 
and well disposed towards us, and that it was her pleasure to 
go veiled, for. though of course I spoke m English, I was 
afraid that she might understand what we were saying firom 
the expression of our and besides, 1 remember^ her 
warning. 

On the following day Leo got up almost entirely recovered. 
The desli wound in hie side was healed, and his oonstituHon^ 
naturally a vigorous had shaken off the exhausti^ con* 
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sd^uent on his ternble fover wifch a rapidity that 1 can only 
attribute to the effects of the wonderful drug which Ayesha 
had given to him, and also to the tact that his illness had 
been too short to reduce him very much. With his return'- 
ing health came back full recollection of all his adventures 
up to the time when he had Lost conscion^ess in the marsh* 
and of course of Ustane also, to whom I discovered he had 
grown considerably attached Indeed, lie overwhelmed me 
with questions about the poor giil, winch I did not dare to 
answer, for after Leo’s first awakening She had sent for me, 
and again warned mo solemnly that I was to reveal nothing 
of the stor^ to him, delicately hinting that if 1 did it would 
be the worse for me She also, for tlie second time, cautioned 
me not to tell Leo anythmg more tlian 1 was obliged about 
herself, saying that she would reveal herself to him m her 
own time 

Indeed, her whole manner changed After all that 1 had 
seen I had expected that slie would take the earliest oppor* 
tunity of claiming the man she believed to bo her old-world 
lover, but this, for some reason of her own, which w^as at the 
time quite inscrutable to me, she did not do. All that she 
did was to attend to his wants quietly, and with a humility 
which was iii stiiking contrast with her former imperious 
bearing* addressmg him always in a tone of something very 
bke respect, and keepmg him with her as much as possible. 
Of course his curiosity was as much excited about this mys¬ 
terious woman as my own had been, and he was particularly 
anxious to see her face, which I h^, without entering mto 
particulars, told him was as lovely as her form and vmce. 
This m itself was enough to raise the expectations of any 
young man to a dangerous pitch, and, hod it not been that he 
had not as yet completely shaken off the effects of illness, 
and was much troubled in Ins mind about Ustane, of whose 
a^ecfion and brave devotion he spoke in touching terms, I 
have no doubt that he would have entered into her plans, and 
fallen in love with her by anticipation. As it was^ howcveti 
he was suuply wildly curious, md also, like myself, consider¬ 
ably awed, for* though uo hint had been given to him 1^ 
Ayes^ of her extraordinary age, he not unnatursHy cams to 
identi^ her with the woman spoken of on the £>otsQerd^ At 
last, quite driTen into a comer hy his continuid questions, 
whi^ he showered on me while he wasdreseiici^ on ihis third 
, nim:iung, I retoed him to Aye^^r 
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I did not know where Uetane was. Accordingly, 
affc^ Leo had eaten a hearty breakfast, we adjourned into 
Ska's presence, for her mutes had orders to admit us at all 
hours. 

As usual, she was seated in what, for want of a better 
term, we called her boudoir, and on the curtains being drawn 
she rose from her couch and, stretching out both hands, 
came foiward to gieet us, or rather Leo , for I, as may he 
imagined, was now quite left 111 the cold It was a pretty 
Bight to see hei veiled form gliding towaids the sturdy young 
Englishman, dressed m his grey flannel suit, for, though he 
IS half a Gieek m blood, Leo is, with the exception of his 
hair, one of the most English-looking men I ever saw. He 
has nothing of the subtle form or dippery manner of the 
modem Greek about him, though I presume that he got his 
remarkable peisonal beauty fiom his foreign mother, whose 
portrait he resembles not a little. He is very tall and hig- 
chested, and yet not awkward, as so many big men are, and 
his head is set upon Inm in such a fashion as to give him a 
proud and vigorous air, which was well translated m his 
Amahagger name of the ‘ Lion.’ 

* Greeting to thee, my young stranger lord,’ she said m 
her softest voice. ' Bight glad am 1 to see thee upon thy 
fi^et. Believe me, had I not saved thee at the last, never 
wouldst thou have stood upon those feet agam. But the 
danger is done, and it shall be my care’ — and she ^ung 
a world of meanmg into the words—'that it reiuma zm) 
more,' 

Leo bowed to her, andT then, in Ins best Arabic, thanked 
her for all her kindness and courtesy in oaring for one un¬ 
known to her 

'Nay,’ she answered softly, 'ill could the world spare 
Butfli a man. Beauty la too rare upon it. Give me ne thanks^ 
who am made happy by thy coming/ 

*'Hum|>h I (dd fellow,' said Leo aside to me in Knglishf 
' the lady is very civil. We seem to have tumbled into doyer. 
I hwo that you have made the moat of your opportunities* 
By dove J wnat a pair of arms she has 1' 

X nudg^ him in the to make him keep qidet, fOt! X 
^oght sight of a gle^ from Ayesha's veiled eyes, wMch 
were regarding me cunoosly. 

' 1 trust,' went on Ayma,' that my servants have at* 
steaded npop: thee; tf there can he ocanfert in thie po# 



pla-ce, bo siiro it waits on thee. Is there auglit that 1 can 
do for thee moie ’ 

‘Yes, 0 ansi\ered Leo hastily, *I would fain 

know Tiliithei the }oimg lady Tvho i\as looking after me has 
gone to ’ 

‘All/ said Ajep - ‘the giil—yes, I saw her. Nay, I 
know not, slio said that slic would go, I know not whitlier 
Pei chance •'lie will leturn, peiclianco not It is weaii&ome 
waiting on the 'sick, and tlicso Sii\<ige women aie fickle.’ 

Leo looked both sulky .iiid distie'^^sed at this mlelligenco. 

‘ It^s \ery odd,’ ho baid to mo in Jingli'?h , and then, 
addressing ‘ I cannot unde i stand,' lie siud , ‘the young 
lady and I—well--in short, we had a regaid for each other ' 

Ayesha laughed a little, veiy musically, and then turned 
the subject. 
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The convci&ation After tins was of sucli a desultory order 
that 1 do not quite recollect it Foi some reason, perhaps 
fiom a desiie to Keep her identity and character in leservo, 
Ajessha did not talk frcelj, aa she usually did Preaently, 
howevei, slio informed Lieo that she had arranged a dance 
that night lor our amusement 1 was astonished to hear this, 
aa I fancied that the Aniahaggei ivei c much too gloomy a folk 
to indulge m any such frivolity , but, as will presently appear 
moiG clearly, it turned out that an Amahagger dance has 
little in common with such fantastic festivities in other coun- 
tues, savage or cuihsed Then^ as wo weie about to with¬ 
draw, she suggested that Leo might Uke to see some of the 
wonders ol the caves, and as he gladly assented thither we 
departed, accompanied by Job and Billali To describe onr 
visit would only be to repeat a gieat deal of what I have 
already said The tombs we entered were diffeient indeed, 
for the whole lock is a honeycomb of sepulchresJ but the 
contents were neaily always similar. Afterwards w© visited 
the pyramid of bones that had haunted my dreams on the 
previous night, and from thence went down a long passage to 
one of the great vaults occupied by the bodies of the poorer 
citizens of Imperial Kdr These bodies were not nearly so 
well preserved as weie those of the wealthier classes. Many 
of thorn bod no Imcn covering on them, also they were buried 
from five hundred to one thousand m a single large vault, the 
corpses m some mstances bemg thickly piled one upon another, 
Uke a heap of slain. , 

' For a long while it puzzled i^e to kaiow what could have been done 
^ with the enormous quantllto of rock ISiat must have been dug out of 
these vast oaves, but I afterwords discovered that it was for the most 
part built into the walls and palaces of and also lued'to bne the 
tegOrvoira and BeWer8.-^Xi. H. O. 
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Leo of course was intenaely interested in this stupendous 
$]id unequalled sight, which indeed was enough to a 1 ^'arkc all 
the imagination a man liad in hnu into the most acti^ & life. 
But to poor Job it did not prove attractive His nerves— 
already senously shaken by what he had undergone since we 
had arrived in tins remble country—as may be imagined, 
were still farther disturbed by the spectacle m these masses 
of departed humanity, whereof the forms still remained per> 
feet betorc Ins eyes, though their voices wore for ever lost in 
the eternal silence of the tomb. Nor was he comforted when 
old Billoli* by way of soothing his evident agitation, informed 
him that he should not be frightened of these dead thmge, as 
he would soon be like them himself. 

* There’s a nice thing to say of a man, sir,’ he ejaculated, 
when I translated this little remark, ‘ but there, what can one 
expect of an old oanliihal savage Not but What I dare say 
he’s right,’ and Job sighed 

When we had hmshed inspectmg the caves, we returned 
and ate our meal, for it was now past four in the afternoon, 
and we all needed some food and rest—especially Leo. At 
SIX o’clock, together with Job, we waited on Ayesha, who 
went on to temfy our poor servant still furtlier by showing 
him pictures on the pool of water in the fontdike vessel. She 
learnt from me that he was one of seventeen children, and 
then bid him think of all lus brothers and sisters, or as m9Qy 
of them as he could, gathered together m his father’s cottage. 
Then she told him to look m the water, and there, reflected 
from its stilly surface, was tliat dead scene of many years 
gone by, as it was recalled to our retainer's brain. &me of 
the faces were clear enough, but some were mere blurrs and 
splotches, or with one feature grossly exaggerUted; the fset 
being that, in these instances, Job had been unable to recall 
the exact appearances of tlie individuals, or remembered 
them only by a peculiarity of his tribe, and the water could 
only reflect what he saw with his mmd’s eye. For it must be 
remembered that Wte's po^er in this matter was stnetly 
limited, apparently, except m very rare instances, she could 
only photograph upon the water wliat was actually in the mihd 
of some one present, and then onlv by his wiU. But, d she 
was personally acquainted with a locality, as in the case of 
oursdves and the whale-boat, she could throw its reflection 
upon the water, and also, it seems, the reflection . 0 ^ miythhig 
esfraneoas that 9m pasi^ thex^ at the 
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howerei^, did not oxtend to tbo minds of others. For instance, 
she ootiid show me the mtenor of my coUego chapel, as I re< 
membered it, bat not as it was at the moment of reflection, 
for, where other people were concerned, her art was strictly 
hunted to the facts or memones present to thevr consciousness 
at the moment So much was this so that when we tried, 
for her amusement, to show licr pictuies of noted buildings, 
such as St Paul’s or the Houses of Parhameut, the result 
was most unperfect; for, of course, though A\e had a good 
general idea of their appeaiance, we were unable to recall the 
architectural details, and therefore the rainuti.e necessary to 
a perfect reflection were wanting But Job could not bo got 
to understand this, and, so far from accepting a natural ex¬ 
planation of the matter, which was after all, though strange 
enough m all conscience, nothing more than an instance of 
glori&d and perfected telepathy, he set the phenomenon down 
as a manifestation of the blackest magic. 1 shah neyer foi^et 
the howl of terror which he utteied when he saw the more or 
less perfect portraits of his long-scattered bretliren stanng at 
him from the qmet water, or the merry peal of laughter with 
which Ayosha greeted his consternation. As for Leo, he did 
not altogether like it either, but ran bis lingers through his 
yellow curlb, and remarked that it ga^c him the creeps 

After about an hour of this amusement, in the latter part 
of which Job did not participate, the mutes by signs indicated 
that BtUali was waiting for an audience. Accordingly he 
was told to ‘orawl up,’ which he did as awkwardly as lisuaZ, 
and announced that the dance was ready to begin if She and 
the white strangers would be pleased to attend. Shortly ^iter- 
wards we aU rose, and, Ayesha havmg thrown a dark cloidt 
over her white wrappings (the same, by the way, that she 
had worn when 1 saw her cursing by the Are), we started* 
The dance was to be held m the open air, on the eimooth 
rocl^ plateau in front of the great cave, and thither we made 
our way. About fifteen paces from the mouth of the we 
found tln^e chairs placed, and here we sat and waited, for aa 
yet no dancers were to be seen. The mght was slmost, but 
not quite, dark, the moon not having nseu as yet, which 
made hs wonder how we should be able to see the aanetng. 

^ ^Thou wilt presently understand,' amd Ayesha, with a v 
little laugh, when Xjeo asked h^r; and eertainW 
' Soarodiy were the words out ,of her mouUi when nw evbiy- 
'llphit we saw dark forms ru^in^ up, ea(dt beanng wi^vhim* 
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wliat we at first took to be an enormous fiaming torch. Wliat* 
ever they \reie, they were burning funouslyi for the fiames 
stood out a yard or moie behind oach bearer. On they cajne, 
fifty or more of them, carrying their blazing burdens and 
loolciDg hke so many devils from hell. Leo ivas the first to 
discover what these ' irdens were. 

* Great heaven!' he said, ' they are corpses on firo! * 

I stared and stared again—lie was perfectly right—the 
torches that -were to light our entertainment were humaFii 
mummies horn the ca\es 1 

On rushed the bearers of the flaming corpses, and, meeting 
at a spot about twenty paces in front of us, built their ghastly 
buideiis ciossivays mto a huge bonfire Heavens' how tl^ 
roared and flared » No tar barrel could have burnt as 010*^ 
mummieh did. Nor was this ail. Suddenly I saw one great 
fellow seii^e a flaming human aim that had fallen from its 
parent frame, and rush olf into the dailmcss Presently he 
stopped, and a tall streak of fiie shot up mto the air, illuminmg 
the gloom, and also the lamp from which it sprang. That 
lamp was the mummy of a woman tied to a stout stake let 
into the rock, and he had fired her hair. On he went a few 
paces and touched a second, then a third, and a fourth, till at 
last we were surrounded on all three sides by a gr&a,i ruig of 
bodies fiai mg furiously, the matciial with whioli they were 
preserved having ren^red them so inflammable that the 
flames would literal^ tlj^ut out of the ears and mouth in 
tongues of fire a foot or more m length 
^ Neio illuminated hIS gardens wltli hve Christians soaked 
in tar, and we were now treated to a similar spectacle, prO' 
bably for the first time since his day, only happily our lamps 
were not hvmg ones 

But, although this element of horror was fiirtUDatdy wont^ 
ing, to describe the awful and hideous grandeur of the spectacle 
thus presented to ns is, I feel, so absolutely beyond my poor 
powers that I scarcely dare attempt it. To begin with, it 
mspealod to the moral as well as the physical susceptibilities. 
There was something very temble, and yet most fasoinating, 
about the employment of the remote dead to illumine the 
Oigies of the Uving, in itself the thing was a satire^ both on 
ihe living and the dead^ Cs&sar's dnst—or is it Alexander's ?■» 
may stop a bunghole, but the functions of these dead OfCsais 
d the post was to hght up a savage fetish dance. To such 
h^ee uses may we come, ol so Ut^ account we m 
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ini:nd4.of the eager multitudes that we shall breed, many of 
whom, BO far from revenng our memory, will live to curse us 
for begetting them into such a world of woe. 

Then there was the physical aide of the spectacle, and a 
wild and splendid one it was Those old citisiens of Kor 
burnt as, to judge from their sculptures and inscriptions, they 
had lived, very fast, and with the utmost liberality. What is 
moie, there wore plenty of tliem As soon as ever a mummy 
had burned down to the ankles, which it did in about twenty 
minutes, the leet were kicked away, and another one put m its 
place The bonfire was kept going on the same generous 
scale, and its llamet. shot up, witli a hiss and a crackle, twenty 
01 thirty foot into the air, tin owing gieat flashes of light far 
out into the gloom, thiougli which the dark forms of the 
Aiiialiagger flitted to and fro like devils replemsliing the in¬ 
fernal fiie^? Wo all stood and staled aghast—shocked, and 
yet lascmated at ho btrange a spectacle, and half expecting to 
see tlie spirits those fLiuimg forms had once enclosed come 
creeping lioin the shadows to woik vengeance on their dese- 
ciators 

* I promised thee a stiange sight, my Holly,’ laughed 
Ayesha, whose nei vca alone did not seem to be affected , ‘ and, 
behold, 1 ha\o not failed tliec Also, it hath its lesson Trust 
not to the future, for who knows wliat the future may bring! 
Therefore, live for the day, and endeavour not to escape the 
dust winch seems to be man’s end. What tlimkest thou those 
long forgotten nobles and ladies would have felt had they 
known that in a day to come their delicate bodies sliould flare 
to light the dance of savages’'* But see, here come the 
mummers , a merry ciew—aie they not The stage is lit— 
now for the play.' 

As she spoke, we perceived two lines of figures, one male 
and the other female, to the number of about a hundred, each 
advancing round the human bonfire, arrayed only in the usual 
leopard and buck skins They foiined up, in perfect silence, 
m two lines, facing each other between us and the fire, and 
then the dance—sort of infernal and fiendish cancan—began. 
To describe it is quite impossible, but, though there was a 
good deal of tossing of legs avl double-shufflmg, it seemed to 
our untutored minds to be more of a play than a dance, and, 
as usual with this dreadful people, whose minds seem to have 
taken their colour from the caves in which they live, and 
whose jokes and amusements are drawn from the inexhaustible 

0 O 
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stores of preserved mortality with which they 8har6«their 
homes, the subject appeared to be a most ghastly one. 1 
know that it repiesented on attempted murder first of all, and 
then tlie burial ali\e of the victmi and his struggling from the 
grave , eacli act of the abominable drama, which was carried 
on m perfect silence, Ving rounded oiT and finished with a 
furious and most revoltmg dance round the supposed viotuii 
who writhed upon the giound in the red light of the bonfire. 

Presently, however, this pleasing piece was uit-errupted 
Suddenly there was a slight commotion, and a large powerful 
woman, whom 1 bad noted as one of the most wgoious of the 
dancers, made mad and drunken with unholy excitement, 
came bounding and staggeimg towaids us, shnekmg out as 
she came — 

‘ I want a Black Goat, I must ha\e a Black Goat, bring 
me a Black Goat t ’ and down she fell upon the locky floor 
foaming and writhing, and sliiieking for a Black Goat, about 
as hideous a spectacle as can well be conceived. 

Instantly most of the dancers assembled themselves round 
her, though some still continued their capeis m the background 

' She has got a Devil,’ called out one of them ' Bun and 
get a black goat There, Devil, keep quiet! keep quiet I You 
shall have the goat picscntly Thej^ have gone to fetch it, 
Devil ’ 

* I want a Black Goat, I must liave a Black Goat I ’ slirieked 
the foammg rolling creature again 

‘ AH nght, Devil, the goat wiU be hero presently, keep 
quiet, there’s a good Devil 1 * 

And BO on till the goat, taken from a neighbouring kraab 
did at last arnvo, bemg dragged bleating on to tlie scene by 
its horns 

* Is it a Black One, is it a Black One ? ^ shrieked the 
possessed. 

‘ Yes, yes, Devil, as black as right,' then aside, * ke^ it 
behind thee, don’t let the Deni see tliat it has got a white 
spot on its rump and another on its bdly. In one mmnio, 
Devil. There, cut his tliroat quick. Where is the saucer ? ’ 

* The Goat I the Goat I the Goat 1 Give me the blood of 
my black goat t I must have it, don’t you see I must have it ? 
Oh f oh 1 oh 1 give me the blood of the goat/ 

At this moment a terrified hah / announced that the poor 
goat lis4 heen saerifieed, and the ne^t minute a woman ran 
ap with a saucer fhU of the blood. This the posseaeedoreatiuor 
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who*yr£bfl then raving and foaming her wildest, seized and 
drafi^ and was instantly recovered, and without a trace of 
hysteria, oi fits, or being possessed, or whatever dreadful 
thing it was she sufiered from. She stretched her arms, 
smiled faintly, and walked quietly back to the dancers, who 
presently withdrew m a double line as they had come, leaving 
the space between us and the bonfire deserted. 

1 thought that the eutertaiumout was now over, and, fuel¬ 
ing rather queer, was about to ask She if we could rise, when 
suddenly what at first I took to be a baboon came hopping 
round the fire, and was instantly met upon the other side by 
a lion, or rather a human being dressed in a hon'a skin Then 
came a goal, then a man wiapped m an ox’s hide, with the 
horns wobbling about ui a ludicrous way After him followed 
a hlesbok, then an impala, then a koodoo, then more goats, 
and many other animals, including a girl sewn up in the 
Binning scaly hide of a boa-coiistuctor, several yards of which 
trailed along the ground behind her. When all the beasts 
had collected they began to dance about in a lumbeimg, un¬ 
natural fashion, and to imitate the sounds produced by tho 
respective aminals they lopreseiitod, till the whole air was 
alive with roars and bleating and the hissing of snakes. This 
went on for a long time, till, getting tired of the pantomime, 

I asked Aycslia if tiieie would be any objection to Leo and 
myself wallnng round to inspect the human toiohi^, and, as 
she had nothing to say against it, we started, striking round 
to the left After looking at one or two of the flaming bodies, 
we were about to letnni, thoroughly disgusted witli the gro¬ 
tesque weirdness of the spectacle, when our attention was 
attracted by one of the dancers, a particularly active leopard, 
that bad separated itself from its fellow-beasts, and was 
whisl^g about m our immediate neighbourhood, but gradually 
drawing into a spot where the shadow was darkest, equidistant 
between two of the flaming mummies. Drawn by curiosity, 
we followed it, when suddenly it darted past us into the 
shadows beyond, and as it did so erected itself and whispered, 

* Ootne,' in a voice that we both recognised as that of Ustane. 
Without waiting to ConBult me Leo turned and followed her 
mto the outer darkness, and I, feeling sick enough at heart, 
went after them. The leopard crawled on for about fifty 
paces—sufficient distance to be quite beyond the light of the 
fire and torches—and then Leo came up with it, or, rather^ 
WiUi UstiaUo. 

oa ^ 
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^Oh, ni 7 lord/ I heard her whisper, 'so I have foand 
(hee! Listen. 1 am in peril of my lif^e from She-who- 
must-be-obeyed Surely the Baboon has told thee how she 
drove me fiom thee ? 1 love thee, my lord, and thou art mine 
according to the custom of the country I saved tliy hfe 1 
My love, wilt thou me off now ’ 

‘ Of course not,’ ejaculated Leo , * I liavo been wondering 
whither thou hadst gone. Let us go and explain all to the 
Queen ’ 

' Nay, nay, she would slay us Thou knowest not her 
power—the Bahoou tbeie, he knoweth, foi he saw. Nay, 
there is but one way if tliou wilt cleave to me, thou must 
flee with me across the marshes even now, and then perchance 
we may escape ’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, liCO,’ I began, but she broke in— 

‘ Nay, listen not to him S^\lft—be swift—death is in the 
air we breathe Even now, mayhap, She hears us,’ and 
without more ado she proceeded to hock her aiguinents by 
throwing herself into Ins aims As she did so the loopaid’s 
head slipped from her hair, and I saw the three white hnger- 
marks upon it, gleaming faintly in the starlight Once morei 
realising the desperate nature of the position, I was about to 
interpose, for I knew that Leo is not too stiong-minded 
where women are concerned, when—oh horror!—I lieard 
a little silvery laugh behind me I turned round, and there 
was She herself, and with her Billali <ind two male mutes I 
gasped and nearly sank to the ground, for I knew tliat such ii 
situation must result m some dreadful trageily, of which it 
seemed exceedingly probable to me tliat I should be the flist 
victim. As for Ustane, she untwined her arms and covered 
her eyes with her hands, while Leo, not knowing the full 
terror of the position, merely coloured, and looked foohah as 
a man caught m such a trap would naturally do. 
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Then followed a moment of the most painful silence that I 
ever endured It was broken by Ayesha, who addressed her¬ 
self to Leo 

^ Nay, now, my lord and guest,' she said m her softest 
tones, which yet had the ring of steel about them, * look not 
BO bashful. Surely the sight was a pretty one—the leopard 
and the lion ! * 

‘ Oh, hang it all I ’ said Leo an English. 

‘ And thou, Ustane,' she went on, ‘ m truth I should have 
passed thee by, had not the light fallen on the white across thy 
hair,' and she pointed to the bright edge of the rising moon 
which was now appearing above the horizon. * Well t well I 
the dance is done—see, the tapers have burnt down, and all 
things end m silence and in ashes. So thou thoughteat it a 
lit time lor love, Ustane, my servant—and I, dreaming not 
that 1 could be disobeyed, deemed thee already far away.’ 

' Play not with me,' moaned the wretched woman ; *slay 
me, and let there be an end.* 

* Nay why 7 It is not well to go so swift from the hot 
lips of love down to the cold mouth of the grave,' and she 
made a motion to the mutes, who instantly stepped up and 
caught the girl by either arm. With an oath Leo sprang 
upon the nearest, and hurled him to the ground, and then 
stood over him t^ith his face set, and his fiat ready. 

Again Ayeslia laughed. * It was weU thrown, my guest; 
thou hast a strong atm for one who so late was sick. But 
now of thy courtesy I pi ay thee let that man hve and do 
my bidding. He shall not Sarm the girl, the night air grows 
chill, and I would welcome her in mine own place. Surely 
she whom thou dost &vour shall be favoured of me 

I took Leo by the arm, and pulled him from the pmtrat^ 
mute, and, half bewilder^, he obeyed the pressure. Then 
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we set out for the cave across the plateau, where a pile of 
white human ashes was all that remained of the fire that had 
lit the dancing, for the dancers had vanished. 

In due course we gained Ayesha’s boudoir—all too soon, it 
seemed to me, having a sad presage of what was to come 
lying heavy on my hi nrt. 

Ayesha seated herself upon her cushions, and, having dis¬ 
miss^ Job and Billali, by signs bade the mutes tend the lamps 
and retire—all save one girl, who was her favourite personal 
attendant. We three remained standing, the unfortunate 
Ustaiie a little to the left of the rest of us. 

' Now, 0 Holly,' Ayesha began, ‘ how came it that thou 
who didst hear my words bidding tins evil-doer ’—and she 
pointed to ITstane- * to go hence—thou at wliose piaycrl did 
weakly spare her life—liow came it, 1 say, that thou wast a 
sharer m what I saw to-night ? AnB^\er, and for thine own 
sake, 1 say, speak all the truth, for 1 am not minded to hear 
lies upon tins matter I ’ 

' Tt was by accident, O Queen,' I answered. ' I knew 
nothing of it ’ 

* I believe thee, O Holly,’ she answered coldly, ‘ and 
well it IB for tlieo that I do—tlien does the whole guilt rest 
upon her ’ 

‘ 1 do not find any guilt therein,’ broke in Leo * She is 
not another man’s wife, and it seems that she has numied 
me accordmg to the custom of this awful place, so who is the 
worse? Any way, madam,’ he went on, ‘whatever she has 
done 1 have done too, so if she is to be punished let me be 
punished also , and 1 tell thee,' he wont on, working himself 
up into a fury, ‘ that if thou biddest one of those deaf and 
dumb villains to touch her again I will tear him to pieces f ^ 
And he looked os though he meant it. 

Ayesha hstened m icy silence, and made no remark. When 
he had finishedf however, she addressed Ustane. 

* Hast thou aught to say, wonmn ? Thou silly straw, thou 
feather, who didst think to float towards tiiy passion’s pecty 
ends, even against the great wind of my will f Tell me, for 1 
foxn would understand. Why didst thou this thing ? ’ 

And Ihen X think 1 saw the most tremendous exhibition of 
moral oourege and intrepidity that it is possible to conceive. 
For the poer doomed knowing what she had to expect at 
the haiw of,her terrible Queen, knowings too, &om bitter 
feiience^ how grej^ was her power^yet 
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herself together, and out of the very depths of her despair 
drew matenals to d^y her. 

‘ I did it, O S/te,' she answered, drawing^ herself up to the 
full of her stately height, and throwing back the panther skin 
from her head, ‘ because my love is stronger than the grave. 

1 did it because my hfe without this man whom my heart 
chose wwld be but a Imng death. Therefore I risked my 
hfe, and, now that 1 know that it is foifeit to thine anger, y^ 
am I glad that 1 naked it, and must pay it away m the risking, 
ay, because he embraced me once, and told me that he lov^ 
m© yet' 

Here Ayeaha half rose fiom her couch, and then sank down 
a gam 

‘ T have no magic,* wont on Ustano, her iich voice ringing 
strong and full, ' and 1 am not a Queen, nor do 1 live for ever, 
but a woman's heait is heavy to sink through waters, however 
deep, 0 Queen ' and a woman*s eyes are quick to see—even 
through thy veil, 0 Queen I 

‘ Listen I know it, thou dost love this man thyself, and 
therefoie wouldst thou destroy me wdio stand across thy path. 
Ay, I die—I die, and go into the darkness, nor know I whither 
I go. But this 1 know. Theie is a light shining in my breast, 
and by that light, as by a lamp, I see the tiuth, and the 
future that 1 shall not share unroll itseU before me like a 
scroll. When hrst 1 knew my lord,’ and she pointed to Iteo, 

' 1 knew also that death would be the bndal gift he gav^ me— 
it rushed upon me of a sudden, but I turned not back, being 
ready to pay the pnee, and, behold, death is here 1 And now, 
even as 1 knew that, so, standing on the steps of doom, do 1 
know that thou shalt not reap the proht of thy crime. Mine 
ho 18 , and, though thy beauty shine like a sun among the 
stars, mine he shall remain for thee. Never here m tms life 
shall he look thee in the eyes and call thee spouse. Thou too 
art doomed, 1 see ’—and her voiee rang hue the oiy of an 
m^ired prophetess ; ' ah, I see-* 

Then came an answenug cry of mingled rage and tei^r. 
I turned my head. Ayesha had nsen, and was standing with 
her outstretched hand pointing at TJstane^ who had audde^y 
stopped speaking. X gased the poor woman, and as 1 gazed 
th^ came 033011 her lace that same wofuh fixed expre^onof 
tenor that 1 had seen oncO before when she had broken 
into her wild chant. Her eyes grew latge, her noetrihi dilate 
and her bps blanched^ - 
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Ayeslia said nothing, she made no sound, she only drew 
herself up, stretched out her aim, and, her tall veiled frame 
quivering like an aspen leaf, appeared to look fixedly at her 
victim hivonas she did soUstane put her hands to her head, 
uttered one piercing scream, turned round twice, and then fell 
baokwaids with a thin'' —prone upon the floor. Both Leo and 
myself rushed to her—she was stone dead—blasted into death 
by some mysterious electric agency or overwhelming will-loice 
whereof the dioad Shti hod command 

For a moment Leo did not quite realise what had happened 
But, when he did, Ins face was awful to see. With a savage 
oath he robe from bcbide the coipse, and, turning, liieially 
spiang at Alesha But she was watching, and, seeing him 
come, stretched out hei hand again, and he went staggering 
back towaids me, and would have lallen, had I not caught 
him Afteiwards he told me that he felt as though he had 
suddenly received a violent blow in llie tliest, ami, what ig 
more, utterly cowed, as if all tbe inatibood had been taken 
out of him 

Then Ayesha spoke * Forgive me, my guest/ she said 
softly, addressing him, * if 1 have shocked thee with my 
justice ’ 

‘ Forgive thee, thou fiend,’ roared poor Leo, wringing his 
hands m his rage and grief ‘ Forgive thee, thou murderess 1 
By Heaven, I will kill thee if I can •' 

‘Nay, ua\,’ she answered m the same soft voice, ‘thou 
dost not understand—tlie time hae come for thee to learn. 
Thou art my love, my Kallikrates, my Beautiful, rny strong! 
For two thousand years, Kallikrates, I have waited for thee, 
and now at length thou hast come back to me , and as for this 
woman,' pointing to the coipse, ' she stood between me 
and thee, and therefore have 1 laid her in the dust, Ealli- 
krates/ 

‘ It is a lie I ' said Leo. ‘ My name is not Kallikrates I 
I am Leo "Vincey , my ancestor was Kallikrates—at least, I 
beheve he was.' 

* Ah, thou sayest it thme ancestor was Ealhkrates, and 
thou, even thou, art Kallikrates reborn, come back—and mine 
own dear lord I' 

* I am not EaUikrates, and, as for being tby lord, or having 
aught to do with thee, 1 had sooner be the lord of a fiend from 
hell, for she would be better than thou ’ 

* Sayest thou so-^sayest thou so> KidUkrates ? Kay, but 
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thou hast not seen me for so long a time that no memory 
remains. Yet am I very fair, Kallikrates 1' 

‘ I hate thee, murderess, and I have no wish to see thee. 
What IS it to me how fair thou ait ^ I hate thee, I say ' 

* Yet withm a very little space shalt thou creep to my 
knee, and swear that thou dost love me,’ answered Ayesha, 
with a sweet, mocking laugh * Come, there is no time like 
the piesent time, here before this dead girl who loved thee, 
lot us put it to the proof 

‘ Ijook now on me, Kallikrates ' ’ and with a sudden mo¬ 
tion she shook hei gauzy covering fiom lioi, and stood forth 
111 her low kutle and her snaky zone, m her glorious radiant 
beauty and her iinpenal grace, iibiiig trom her WTappings, as 
it Were, like Venus fiom the w'a\e, or Galatea from her 
marble, or a beatified spirit from the tomb She stood forth, 
and liNod hoi deep and glowing e^os upon Leo’s eyes, and I 
saw Ins clenched fists unclasp, imd hia set and quiveimg 
fcatnies lelax boue.iUi liei ga/c 1 saw Ins wonder and as- 
toiiifelinionC grow into admiiation, and tlu-n into fascination, 
and the moic he struggled the rnoie 1 saw the pow'er of her 
diead beauty fasten on him and take poase^tsion of liis senses, 
drugging them, and di awing the lieart out of him Did I not 
know the proces'^ ? Had not I, who was twice hie age, gone 
thiough it my sell Was I not going through it afresh even 
theu, although her sw^eet and passionate gaze was not forme? 
Yes, alas, 1 was' Alas, that 1 should have to conless that at 
that very moment I was lent by mad and furious jealousy. 1 
could have flown at him, shitmo upon me ! The woman had 
confounded and almost destioycd my moial eeuse, as she was 
bound to confound all who looked upon her saperhumaiL 
lovehnoss. But—I do not quite know how—I got tho better 
of myself, and once more turned to see the climax of the 
tiagedy. 

* Oh, great Heaven 1 ' gasped Leo, * art thou a woman ?' 

' A woman in truth—m very truth—and thmo own spouse, 
Kallikrates ’ ’ she answered, stretchuig out her rounded ivory 
arms towards h^m. and smiling, all, so sweetly I 

He looked and looked, and slowly I perceived that he was 
drawing nearer to her Sudd^ ^vly his eye fell upon the corpse 
of poor Uatoue, and he shuddered and stopped. 

* How can I ? ’ he said hoarsely, ‘ Thou art a murderess; 
she loved me.' 

Observe, he was already forgetting that he had loved her. 
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* It 19 noiliing/ she murmured, and her voice sounded 
sweet aa tlie mght-wmd passing throogli the trees. ‘ It is 
naught at all. If I have sinned, let my beauty answer for my 
am. If I have smned, it is for lovo of thee let my sin, 
therefore, be put away and forgotten,' and once more she 
stretched out her arms and whispered *■ Come,' and then m 
another few seconds ic was over 

I saw him struggle—I saw him even turn to fly , hut her 
eyes drew him more strongly than iron bonds, and tlie magic 
of her beauty and concentrated will and passion entered mto 
him and overirowered him—ay, oven there, in the presence ot 
the body of the woman who had loved him well enough to die 
for him It sounds horrible and wicked enough, but he should 
not bo too greatly blamed, and be siue lus sin will And him 
out. The temptress who drew him into evil was more than 
human, and her beauty was gi'eater than the lovehness of the 
daughters of men 

1 looked up again, and now her perfect form lay in his 
arms, and her lips were pressed against his own; and thus, 
with the corpse of his dead love for an altar, did Leo Vmcey 
plight hiB troth to her red-handed murderess—plight it for 
ever and a day For those who sell themselves into a like 
dominion, pajing down the pnee of their own honour, andj» 
throwing tlieir soul mto the balance to sink the scale to the level 
ol their lusts, can hope for no deliverance here or hereafter. 
As they have sown, so shall they leap and reap, even when 
the poppy flowers of passion have withered m their hands, 
apd their harvest is but bitter tares, garnered m satiety. 

Suddenly, with a snake-like motion, she seemed to slip 
from his embrace, and then again broke out into her low laugh 
of triumphant mockery. 

* Did I not tell ^ee that within a little space thou wouldst 
creep to my knee, O Ealhkrates ^ And surely the space has 
not been a great one t * 

Leo groaned in shame and misery; Cor though he itau 
overcome and stricken down, he was so lost as to be un* 
aware of the depth of the degradation to which he had sunk. 
On the conti:^', his better nature rose up in arms against his 
fltJlett self, as i saw clearly enough later on, 

Ayefi^ laughed again, and then quicklj,veiled heiM^ 
and made a sign to the girl mute, ^o had bim watohii^ flbd 
wbcie s^ene wi^ curious startled eyes. The girl left, a^d 
presently retumed* leUowed by two niw unites# tn vthem m 
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Qnden made another sign. Thereon they all three seised the 
body of poor Ustane by the arms, and dr^ged it heavily down 
the cavern and away through the curtains at the end. Leo 
watched it for a little while, and then covered his eyes with 
hiB hand, and it too, to my excited fancy, seemed to watch us 
as it went 

* There passes the dead past,' said Ayesha, solemnly, as 
the curtains shooh and fell back into their places, when the 
ghastly procession had vanished behind them And then, 
With one of those extraordinary transitions of which I have 
already spoken, she again threw off her ^ cil, and broke out, 
after the ancient and poetic fashion of the dwellers in Arabia,^ 
into a pa>an of tiiumph oi epithalammm, which, wild and 
beautiful as it was, is exceedingly difficult to render into 
English, and ought by nghts to be sung to the music of a 
cantata, rather than written and read It was divided into 
tvvo parts—one dcscuptivc or definitive, and the other pen- 
BOiial, and, as nearly as I can remember, ran as follows — 

Lox'a ts like a flower in the de&oxt 

It IS like the aloe of Aiahia that hlooyits hut once and 
dies ^ U blooms m the salt emptiness of Life, and the bright¬ 
ness of its beauty is set upon the waste as a star ts set upon a 
storm 

It hath the sun above that is the Spmtt and above tt blows 
the atr of its divinity. 

At the echoing of a step, Love blooms, J say, I say Love 
blooms, and bends her beauty down to him who passeth by. 

He plucketh it, yea, he plucketh the red cup that is full of 
honey, and beareth it away , away across the desert, away till 
the flower be withered, away till the desert be done. 

There is only one perfect flotver in the wilderness of Life. 

That flmver is Love I 

w 

' Among the ancient Arabians the powerot poetic deolamation, either 
in verse or prose, was held in the highest honour and esteem, and he who 
excelled in tt was known as * Kh&teb,' or Orator ilvery year a general 
assembly was held at which the rival poets repeated their composihons, 
when those poems which were judged to be tiie best, so soon as the 
knowledge of the art of wnting became general, were inscribed on silk 
m letters ol gold, and publicly exhibii^d, beingknown as' A1 Modbidiab^,* 
or golden verses In the poem given ateve by Mr Holly, Ayesha 
evidently followed the traditional poetic manner of her people, whi<dl 
was to embody (heir thoughts in a senes ol somewhat disconnected 
sen^neea, eaim temarkabU for its beauty and the graoe ol its expreasion. 
-^Epxxoa. 
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There is only one fixed star ui the tmsts of our wandering 
That star i? Love / 

TJtefe i& only one hope in our despairing night 
That hope is Loiol 

All else IS false All else is sJiadow moving upon water. 
All else IS it ind ar canity 

Who shall say what is the weight or the measure of Love ? 
It la boin of the fieshf it dwelleth m the spirit. From each 
doth it (haw Ua comfort 
For hcaiiiy U is as a ^ta7. 

Many ate its shapes, hut all aie beautiful, and none know 
u heie the siai lose, or the horizon where it shall set. 

Then, tuiniiig to Leo, aiid laying her hand upon his 
slioulder, she went on in afullei and more tiiuiuphaiit tone, 
hpeaking in balanced scntencos that giadually giew and 
bwclled fiom idealised prose into puie and majestic verse — 
Long haie J loved thee, 0 my lotc, yet has my love not 
lessened 

Long hate / watted jor tlue, and behold my reward is at 
hand—is hcti' 1 

Fai an ay I saw thee once, and thou wasi taken from me 
Then in ii grate sowed I the seed oj patience, and shone 
upon it with the siin oJ hope, and watered 'll with tears of te- 
vmtance, and breathed on it loith the breath of my knowlmge. 
And now, lo ! it hath sprung up, and home fruit. Lo t out 
of the grave hath it sprang Yea, from among the dry bones 
and ashes of the dead 

I have waited and my reward is with me. 

I have over come Death, and Death brought back to me hvm, 
that was dead 

Therefoie do I rejoice, for fair is the future. 

Gieenare the paths that we shall tread across t/ie ever* 
lasting meadoivs. 

The hour is at hand Night hath fled away into the 
valleys. 

The da ton kisseth the mountain tops. 

Soft shall we live, my love, and easy shall we go. 

Crowned shall we be with the diadem of Kings 
Worshipping and wonder-struck all peoples of the world, 
Bhmded ihall fall before our beauty and our might. 

From time unto times shall our greatness thunder on,, 
Dolling hke a chariot through the dust of endless days. 
Laughing shall m speed m our metory md pompt 
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Lav^htng hke tlie Daylight as he leaps along the hills 
Onward^ still triumphant to a triumph ever new / 

Onwardf in our power to a power unattained t 
Onwardf never weary, clad vnih splendour for a robe I 
Till a^omplisJted be our fate, and the night is rushing 
down. 

She paused in her strange and most tlnilling allegorical 
chant, of which unfortunately i am only ahlo to give the 
bnidcn, and that feebly enough, and then said— 

' Perchance thou dost not behove my word, Kallilcrates— 
perchance thou thinko<<t that I do delude thee, and that I have 
not lived those many jeaxs, and th.it thou hast not been born 
again to me Nay, look not so—put awaj that pale cast of 
doubt, for oh, bo suie, heiem can ciror find no foothold* 
Sooner shall the suns foiget their com so and tlie swallow 
miss lier nest, than my soul shall swe.ir a he and be led astiay 
from thee, KalUkrates Blind me, take away mine eyes, and 
let the daiknesB utterly fence me in, and still mine cars would 
catch the tone of tlnne iinfoigotten \oict', striking more loud 
against the poitals of sense tliaii can tlie call of brazen- 
throated clarions —stop up mine hearing also, and let a thou¬ 
sand touch me on the biow, and \ would name thee out of 
all —>oa, rob me of e\oiy aenfi^*, and see me stand deaf and 
blind, and dumb, and with nerves that cannot w'oigh the value 
of a touch, yet would my spirit leap within me like a quicken¬ 
ing child and cry unto my lieait, behold Kolhkrates ' behold, 
thou watcher, the watches of thy night are ended I behold 
thou who seekest in the night season, thy moining Star 
anseth ’ 

She paused gwhile and then continued, ‘ But stay, if tliy 
heart is yet hardened against the mighty truth and thotl dost 
require a deeper pledge of that which thou dost find too strange 
to undeistand, oven now it shall be given to thee, and to thee 
also, 0 my Holly. Bear each one ot you a lamp, and follow 
after me whither T shall lead you.’ 

Without stopping to think—indeed, speaking for myself, I 
had almost abandoned the function in circumstances under 
which to think seemed to be absolutely useless, since thought 
fell hourly helpless against a wall of wonder —*wg took 
the lamps and followed her. Going to the end of her ‘ bou¬ 
doir/ she raised a curtain and revealed a little stair of the 
sort jhat is so common in these dim caves of Kdr As we 
hurried down the stair I observed that the steps were worn in 
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tbe centre to such an extent that some of them had been re¬ 
duced fiom seven and a half inches, at which 1 guessed their 
onginal height, to about three and a half. Now, all the other 
stops that 1 had seen in tlie caves were practically unworn, as 
was to bo expected, seeing that the only trafhc which ever 
passed upon them ^ <*s that of ’tliose who bore a fresh burden 
to the tomb Therefore this fact struck my notice with that 
cunouB force with which little things do strike ua when our 
minds are absolutely ovoiwhelmed by a sudden rush of power¬ 
ful sensations , beaten Hat, as it were, like a sea beneath the 
first burst of a hurncano, so that evoiy little object on the 
surface starts into an unnatural piominenae. 

At the bottom of the staircase 1 stood and staled at the 
worn step's, and Ajcbha, turniug, saw me 

‘ Wondeiest thou whose aie the feet that have worn away 
the rock, my Holly sho asked ‘ They are mine—even mine 
oun light feet 1 1 can leiiiembci A>h 0 ii these staiis weie fre'^li 

and level, but loi tA\o thousand jeaia and more have I gone 
down hither day by day, and sec, my sandals hav'e eaten out 
the solid stone i ’ 

I made no answer, but 1 do not think that anything that 
I liad heaid oi seen biougbt home to my limited understand¬ 
ing BO clear a sense of this being’s overwhelming antiquity as 
that hard granite hollowed out by her soft white feet. How 
many hundreds of tliousands of times must she have passed 
up and down that stair to bring about such a reault ? 

The stejis led to a tunnel, and a few paces down the tunnel 
was one of the usual curtain-hung doorways, a glance at which 
told me that it was the same wheie I had been a witness of 
that terrible scene by the leaping flame, I recognised the 
pattern of the curtain, and the sight of it brought the di;ead 
event vividly before my eyes, and made me tremue even at its 
memory. Ayesha entered the tomb, for it was a tomb, and 
we followed her—1, for one, rejoicing that the mystery of the 
place was about to be cleared up, and yet afraid to face its 
eolutton. 
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THl'] DLAU \^D LIVING MEET 

‘ See now the place where I have slept for these two thousand 
years,’ said Ayesha, taking the lamp from Leo's hand and 
holding it above her head Its lays fell upon a little hollow 
111 the floor, w'hero 1 had seen the leaping flame, but the hie 
was out now They fell upon the white form stretched there 
beneath its wrappings upon a bed of stone, upon the fretted 
carving of the tomb, and upon another shelf of stone opposite 
to the one on which the body lay. and separated from it by 
the breadth of the caVe. 

' Here,’ went on Ayesha, laving her band upon the rock 
- ‘here have I slept night by iifght for all those gene- 
rations, with but a cloak to cover me It did not become 
me that 1 should lie soft when my spouse yonder.’ and she 
pointed to the ngid foim. ‘lay stiff m death. Here night 
by night 1 have slept m his cold company- till, thou seest, 
this thick slab, like the stairs down which we passed, has 
worn thm with the tossing of my form—so faithful have 
I been to thee leven m thy space of sleep, Kalhkrates. And 
now, mine own, thou shaft sec a wondrous tlimg—living, 
thou shalt behold thyself dead—for well have I tend^ 
thee dunng all these years, Kalhkrates. Ait thou pre^ 
pared ?' 

AVe made no answer, but gazed at each other with fright^ 
ened eyes, the scene was so dreadful and so solemn. Ayesha 
advanced, and laid her hand upon the comer of the shroud, 
and once more spoke. 

* Be not affrighted,’ she said, * though the thing seem 
wonderfhl to thee—^all we wliu bve have thus lived before, 
nor is the very shape that holds us a strong to the sun t 
Only we know it not, because xnemoiy writes no record, 
and earth hath gathered in the earth she lent us. none 
have saved our fnemt the grave. But 1, by my aHa 
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and by the aita of those dead men of K6r which I have 
learned, ha>e held thee bach, O Kallikrates, from the dust, 
that the waxen stamp of beauty rm thy face should ever rest 
before mme eye 'Thvas a mask that memory might fill, 
seiving to fasliion out tliy presence from the past, and 
give it strength to "fti ider in the habitations of my thought, 
clad in a inummerv of lile that stayed my appetite with 
V isions of dead daj s 

‘ Behold now, let tJie Dead and Living meet * Across 
the gult of Tone they still aie one Time has no power 
against Identity, though sleep the meieilul hath blotted out 
the tablets of oiir mind, and with oblivion sealed the sorrows 
that else would hound us iiom hie to hie, stuffing the brain 
with gatlieied grici«. till it buist in the madness of uttermost 
despan Still aie they one, foi the wiappmgs of our sleep 
shall loll away as thundei clouds befoie tlie wind, the frozen 
voices of the past shall melt ni music like mountain snows 
beneath the sun, and the weeping and the laughter of the 
lost hours shall be heuid once more most sweetly echoing up 
the clifls of immeasinable tamo 

‘ Theiefore, bave no feai, Kal]lIn■atG'^, when thou—^living, 
aiid but lately born—shalt look upon tliinc own departed 
self, who breathed and died so long ago I do but turn 
one pflgc in thy J3ook of Being, and sho>v thee what la wnt 
theicun 

‘ Beliold f ' 

With a sudden motion she diew the shroud fioni the cold 
form, and let the lampliglit play upon it I looked, and then 
shiank back terrified , since, .say what she might in explana¬ 
tion, the Bight was an uncanny one- - lor her explanations 
weie beyond the grasp of our finite minds, and w'hen they 
were stnppwl from the mists of vague esoteric philosophy, 
and brought into conflict with the cold and horrifying fact, 
did not do much to bieak its force For there, stretched 
upon the atone bier before us, robed in white and per¬ 
fectly preserved, was what appeared to be the body of Leo 
VinCey. 1 stared from Leo, standing ih&r$ alive, to Leo 
lying thir^ dead, and could see no difference; except, per¬ 
haps, that the body on the bier looked older. Feature^ for 
feature they were the same, even down to the crop of little 
golden cnrls, which was Leo*s most uncommon bwuty. It 
even seemed tO me, as X looked, that the expression on the 
dead man's face resembled that whmh I had som^mes seen 
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upon Leo’s when he was plunged into profound sleep. I can 
only sum up the closeness of the resemblanca by saying that 
1 never saw twms So exactly similar ^ that dead and living 
pair. 

I turned to see what effect was produced upon Leo by 
the Bight of lus dead self, and found it to be one of partial 
stupefaction. He stood for two or three minutes staring, and 
said nothing, and when at last he spoke it was only to ejacu¬ 
late— 

‘ Cover it up, and take me away ’ 

* Nay, wait, Kallikiates,* said Ayesha, who, standing with 
the lamp raised above liei licad, flooding with its light her 
own rich beauty and the cold wonder of the death clothed 
form upon the biei, leserabled an inspired Sibyl rather than 
a woman, as she lollod out hei majestic sentences with a 
grandcui and a freedom of utterance which, alas' I am quite 
unable to reproduce 

‘ Wait, I w'ould show thee something, that no tittle of my 
crime maybe hidden from thee Do thou, 0 Holly, open the 
garment on the breast of the dead Kallikrates, for perchance 
my lord may tear to touch his perished self ’ 

I obeyed witli trembling liands it seemed a desecration 
and an unliallowed Hung to handle tliat sleeping image of the 
live man by my side Picsently Ins broad chest was bare, 
and there upon it, right over the heart, was a wound, evidently 
indicted With a spear or dagger 

* Thou seest, Kallikiatea,' she said ‘ Know then that it 
was I who slew thee in the place of Life I gave thee death. 
I slew thee because of the Egyptian Amenartas, whom thou 
didst love, for by her wiles she held thy heart, and her I 
could not smite as but now I smote yon woman, fen: she was 
too strong for mo. In my haste and oitter anger 1 slew thee, 
and now for all these days I have lamented thee, and waited 
for thy coming. And thou hast come, and none can stand 
between thee and me, and of a truth now for death I will 
give thee hfe—not life eternal, for that none can give, but 
life and youth that shall endure for thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of years, and with it pomp, And power, and wealth, 
and all things that are good ^iid beautiful, such as have 
been to no man before thee, nor shall be to any man who 
comes after. And now one thing more, and thou shalt rest 
and make ready for the day of thy new birth Thou soest 
tills body, which was thine own. For all theso centuries it 
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hath been my cold comfort and ray companion^ but now I 
need it no more, for I have thy living presence, and it can 
bat serve to stir up memories of (hat which I would fain 
foiget. Let it tbeiefore go back to the dust from which 1 
held it. 

* Behold ' I have prepared against this happy hour 1 * 
And going to the other slielf or stone ledge, whum she said 
had served her for a bed, she took fiom it a laige vitnhcd 
double-handed vase, the mouth of which was tied up with a 
bladder. This she loQsed, and then, having bunt down and 
gently kissed the white forehead of the dead man, she undid 
the vase, and sprinkled its contents carefully ovei the form, 
taking, 1 observed, the greatest precautions against any drop 
of them touching us or herself, and tlien poured out what re¬ 
mained of the liquid upon the chest and head. Instantly a 
dense vapoui arose, and the cave was filled with choking 
hiraes that prevented us from seeing anything while the deadly 
acid-^for 1 presume it was some tremendous preparation of 
that sort—did its work. From the spot where the body 
lay came a fierce fizsing and cracking sound, which ceased, 
however, before the fumes had cleared away. At last they 
were all gone, except a httie cloud that still hung over 
'tiie corpse. In a couple of minutes more this too had 
vanished, and wonderful as it may seem, it is a fact that on 
the stone bench that had supported the mortal remains of 
the ancient Ealhkrates for so many centuries there was 
now nothing to be seen fant a few handfuls of smoking white 
powder. The acid had utterly destroyed the body, and 
even in places eaten into the stone. Ayesha stooped down, 
and, tamng a handful of tins powder in her grasp, threw it 
into the air, saying ^ the same time, m a voice of calm 
solenmity— 

* Dust to dustt^-tlie past to the past I—the lost-to the 
lost i —Eallikrates is dead, and is horn again 1' 

The ashes floated noiselessly to the rooky floor, and we 
stood in awed silence and watched them fhU, too overcome 
for words 

* How leave mei’ she said, * and sleep if ye may. X must 
watch and think, iot to-morrow night we go hmtee, mid th^ 
^e is long idnee I trod the path (hat we must folkrw^' , 

Acoordmgly y«rbowed, ahd left her, 

r WO pa^ed tp im own ajparimeBt 1 peeped into 

to too toir ho igt ho #11' 
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juBt before our interview with the murdered Ustanei qute 
proBtrat^ by the terrors of the Amahagger festivity. He was 
sleeping soundly, good honest fellow t^t he was, and 1 re¬ 
joiced to think that his nerves, which, bke those of most un¬ 
educated people, were far from strong, had been spared the 
closing scenes of this dreadful day. Then we entered our 
own chamber, and here at last poor Leo, who, ever since he 
had looked upon that fro/eii image of his living self, had been 
in a state not far removed from stupefaction, burst out into a 
torrent of grief. Now that he was no longer m the presence 
of the dread She, his sense of the awfulness of all that 
had happened, and more especially of the wicked murder of 
Ustane, who was bound to him by ties so close, broke upon 
him hke a storm, and lashed him into an agony of remorse 
and terror which u'as painful to witness. He cursed him- 
Self—he cursed the hour when we had first seen the writing 
on tlie sherd, winch was being so mystenoualy verified, 
and bitterly he cursed his own weakness Ayesha he dared 
not curse—who dared speak evil of such a woman, whose 
consciousness, for aught we knew, was watching us at the 
very moment ^ 

* What am I to do, old fellow ^ ’ he groaned, resting his 
head against my shoulder in the extremity of hia gnef. * 1 
let her be killed—not that I could help that, but withm five 
minutes 1 wae kissing her murderess over her body. I am a 
degraded brute, but 1 cannot resist that,’ and here bis voice 
sank—* that awful sorceress, I know 1 shall do it again to¬ 
morrow , I know that I am in her power for always; af 
I never saw her again 1 should never thmk of anybody 
else dunng all my hfe, 1 must follow her as a needle 
follows a magnet; I would not go away now if I might; I 
could not leave her, my legs would not carry me, bnt my 
mind is still clear enough, and in my mmd 1 hate her— 
at least, I thmk so. It is all so hombk, and that^that 
body 1 What can I make of it ^ It was II 1 am sold into 
hondam, old fellow, and she will take my soul as the price of 
herself [ ’ 

Th^p |pr the first time, I toHI him that 1 was in a but 
very UHle better pontion^ and 1 am bound to say that, noi^ 
widustonding hie own fit&tuatioa, he had the decency to 
sympathise vrith me. Perhs|)s he did not toink it worih while 
jealousy sa^kg that he had no ceuae so far as the 
kdy Wto concerned 1 went on to suggest that we ^rould 
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to run away, but we soon rejected the project as futile, and, 
to be perfectly honest, 1 do not believe that either of us would 
really have left Ayeaka even if some superior power had sud¬ 
denly offered to convey us from these gloomy caves and set us 
down in Cambridge. We could no more have left her than 
a moth can leave the light tliat destroys it. We weio like 
confirmed opium-eaters m our momenta of reason we well 
knew the deadly nature ot oui pursuit, but certainly wo weie 
not prepared to abandon its terrible delights 

No man who once had seen She unveiled, and heaid the 
music of her voice, and drunk in the hitter wisdom of her 
words, would willingly give up the sight for a whole sea of 
placid joys. How much more, then, was this likely to be so 
when, as m Leo’s case, to put mjself out of the ^luestion, this 
extraordinary creature declaicd liei utter and absolute demo¬ 
tion, and gave what appealed to be proofs of its having lasted 
for some two thousand j ears 

No doubt she was a wicked person, and no doubt she had 
murdered XJstano when she stood m her path, but then she 
was very faithful, and by a law of nature man is apt to think 
but lightly of a woman’s crimes, especially if that woman be 
beautiful, and the crime be committed for the love of him 

And then, for the rest, when had such a chance ever come 
to a man before as that which now lay in Leo’s hand ^ True, 
in uniting himself to this dread woman, he would place his 
life under the influence of a mysierions creature of evil ten< 
dencies,^ but then that would be likely enough to happen to 

' After some months of coneidoration of this statement I am bound 
to confess that 1 am not quite satisfied of its truth It is porfcctly truo 
that Ayesha committed a murder, but I shrewiUy suspect that, were we 
endowed with the same absolute power, and if we had the some tro- 
mendous mterest at stoke, we should be very apt to do hhewise under 
paraliel circtunstances Also, it must be remembered that she looked 
on it as an execution for disobedience under a system which made the 
fdjghtest disobedi^ce punishable by death. Putting aside this question 
of the muidler, her evil-doing resolves itself into the expression of views 
and flie acknowledgment of motives which are contrary to our preaching 
if not to onr practice Now at Arst sight this might be fairly taken as a 
proof of an ^1 nature, but when wo come to eonsider the great antiquity 
of the indiv^ufll it becomes doubtful if it was anything more than flie 
natural oynicisTn which onaes from age and bitter experienoe, and, the 
possession of extraordinary powers of observation. Zi is a w^l known 
fjiet tltat yety often, puttu^ the penod of boyhood out of the questum, 
the elder we grow the more cynical and hontenedwe get» mde^mac^oi 
na we enly saved by timely death from utter moriti pt^aotion li not 
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him in any ordinary marnag'e. On the other hand, however, 
no ordinary marriage could bring him Buch awful beauty—for 
awful IS the only word that can describe it—such divine de¬ 
votion, such wisdom, and command over tiie secrets of nature, 
and tlie place and power tliat they must wm, or, lastly, the 
royal cromi of unending jouth, if indeed she could give that 
No, on the whole, it is not wondeifiil that, though Leo was 
plunged 111 bitter shaine and griid, such as any gentleman 
would liavo fell undei the ciicuinstances, he was not ready to 
cnteitum the idea of lunning away from Kis extraordiuaiy 
foi tune 

My own opinion I'j that ho would ha\e been mad if he had 
done BO But thou I confess that my statement on the matter 
must bo accepted with qualifications I am in love with 
Ayesha myself to this day, and 1 would rather have been the 
object of ber aflection foi one sliort week than that of any 
other woman m the world foi a whole lifetime And lot me 
add that, if anybody wdio doubts this statement, and thinks me 
foolish tor making it, could liavo seen Ayeslia diaw her veil 
and flash out in beauty on Ins gaze, Ins view would exactly 
LOincide with my own. Of couise, I am speaking of was man, 
W^e never had the advantage of a lady's opmion of Ayeslia, but 
I think it quite possible that she would liave regarded the 
Queen with dislike, would have expiessed her disapproval in 
some moie or less pointed inaniiei, and ultimately have got 
heiself blasted 

For two hours or more Leo and I sat with shaken nerves 
and frightened eyes, and talked ovei the miraculous events 
through which wo were passing. It seemed like a dream or a 
fairy tale, instead of the solemn, sober fact. Who would have 
behoved that the wilting on the potsherd was not only true, 

moral corruption. No one will deny that a young man ib on the average 
better than an old one, for he is 'n’lthout that experience of the order of 
things that in certain thoughtful dispositions can hardly fail to produce 
cymoisiu, and that disregard of acknowledged methods and establiohed 
custom which \ve call evil Now the olde<=it man upon the earth waa but 
a babe compaied to Ayesha, and tlie wisest man upon the earth was not 
ono-third as wise And the fruit of her wisdom was this, that there was 
but one thing worth living for, and lUat is liove in its highest sense, 
and to gain that good tiung she was not prepared to stop at trifles. This 
IB really the sum of her evil doings, and it must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that, whatever may be thon^t of them, she had some virtues 
derebped to a degree very unoommon m either sex^onstanoy, tof 

matance.-^L.H. a 
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but tliafc Tve should live to venfy its trutli, and that we two 
seekers should hud her who was sought, patientlj awaiting 
our coming in tlie tombs of Kdr ? Who would have thought 
that in the person of Leo this mysterious woman should, as 
she beheved, discovc^r the being whom she awaited from 
century to century, whose former earthly habitation she 
had till this very night preserved But so it was. In tlie 
face of all we had seen it was diihcult for us as crdmaiy 
leasoning men any longer to doubt its truth, and therefore at 
last, with humblylieaifcs and a deep sense of the impotence of 
human knowledge, and the insolence of its assumption that 
denies that to possible which it has no experience of, we 
laid ourselves down to sleep, leaving our fates in the hands of 
that watohmg Providence which lud thus chosen to allow us 
to draw the veil of human ignorance, and reveal to us for good 
or evil a glimpse of the possibilities of life 
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JOB HAB A PRESENTIMENT* 

It "waa nine o’clock on the following inomiug when Job, who 
btill looked Beared and fiightened, came in to call me, and at 
the aame time breathe his gratitu.de at finding us alive m our 
beds, whicli it appeared was more than lie had exfiected. 
When I told him of the awful end of poor Ustane he waa oven 
more grateful at our survival, and much Bhocked, though 
Ustane had been no favourite of his, or he of hers, for the 
matter of that She called him * pig ’ in bastard Arabic, and 
he called her ‘husay’ m good English, but these amenities 
w'^are forgotten in the face of the catastrophe that had over^ 
whelmed her at the hands of her Queen. 

‘ I don’t want to say anything as mayn’t be agreeable, sir,' 
said J^ob, when he had finished exclaiming at my tale, ' but 
It’s my opinion that that there She is the old gentleman him¬ 
self, or perhaps his wife, if he has one, which I suppose he 
has, for he couldn’t be so wicked all by himself. The Witch 
of Kndor was a fool to her, sir bless you, she would make 
no more of raismg every gentleman m the Bible out of these 
here beastly tombs than I should of growing cress on an 
old flannel. It’s a country of devils, this is, sir, and she’s 
the master one of the lot, and if ever we get out olear it 
will be more than I expect to do 1 don’t see no way out of 
it. That witch isn’t likely to let a fine young man Uke Mr. Leo 
go ’ 

' Come,' I said, * at any rate she saved his life,* 

* Yes, and she'll take his soul to pay for it. She’ll make 
him a witch, like herself. I say it’s wioKed to have anything 
to do with those sort of wople. Last night, sir, I lay avra^ 
and read m my little Bil^ that my poor old mo^er gave 
about vhat is going to happen to sorceresses and thmn sort, 
till na hair stood on end. Lord, how the old lady 

atara lihe saw whoro her Job had gQt to r' 
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* Yes, it’a a queer country, and a queer people too, Job,’ I 
aiisweicd, a aigh, for, though 1 am not superstitious like 
Job, 1 admit to a natural alirinkiiig, 'which will not bear m- 
\estigation, from the thmga that are above Nature. 

* You .lie right, he answered. ' and if you won’t thmk 
me very foolish, I ;^nould like to say something to >ou now 
that >Ii Leo is out of the way'—(Leo had got up eaily ami 
gone lor a stroll) —‘ and th£.t is that I know it is the last 
couutiy as ever I shall see in this world 1 had a dream last 
night, and I dreamed that X saw iny old £ither with & kind of 
night’sliirt on him, eomethuig like these folks % ear when they 
want to be in particular fulLdiess, and a lut of that feathery 
glass in lus hand, which he may have gathered on the way, 
for 1 saw lots of it }^esteiday about three hundred yards from 
the month of this beastly cave 

* “Job,” he said to me, solemn hke, and yet with a kind of 
satisfaction shining through him, more like a Methody parson 
when he has sold a neighbour a maiked hoi sc tor a Bound 
one and cleared twenty pounds by the job than anything 
I can tlnnk on—“Job, time’s up, Job, but I never did 
expect to have to come and hunt you out m this ’ere place, 
Job* Such ado as 1 ha\e had to nose \ou up, it wasn’t 
fhendly to give \our pool old father smJi a run, let alone 
that a wonderful lot ot bad characters hail liom this place 
Kdr.” ’ 

* Begular cautions,’ 1 suggested. 

* Yes, sir—of course, sn, that's just what be said they was 
—“ cautions, downright scorcheis ”—air, and I'm sure I don’t 
doubt It, seeing what i know of them and then hot-pottnig 
ways,’ went on Job, sadly ‘ Aujway, he was suie that time 
was up, and went away saying that we should see moie th^ 
we cai'ed for of each othei soon, and 1 suppose he was a-tlun^ng 
of the fact that father and 1 never could hit it off together fbr 
longer nor three dajye,and I daresay that things will be similar 
when we meet agam.’ 

* Surely,’ I said, ‘ you don't think that you are going to 
die because you dreamed you saw your old father ; if one dies 
because one dreams of one’s father, what happens to a man 

^who dreams of his motber-in-law ? ’ 

* Ah, Bir^ you’re laughing at me,' said Job; * but, you,aee, 
you didn't know my old father If it had Iraen anyboi^ ejse^ 
my Aunt for instance, who nevw made muoh of a jo]^ 
i should not mve thought so much of it; but my 
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that idle, which he shouldn’t have been with seventeen chil¬ 
dren, that ho would never have put himself out to come here 
juat to see the place. No, an , I know tljat ho meant busmess 
A\oll, sir, I can’t help it, 1 suppose ©very man must go some 
lime 01 other, though it is a haid thing to die in a place like 
this, whoro Chiistian buiial isn’t to be had for its weight in 
gold I’ve tiled to bo a good man, sir, and do ray duty 
honest, and if it wasn't lor the suporcilus kind ol W’ay in 
winch fathei cainod on la^t uight—a boit of sniftmg at me 
as It w^ie, as though Ilg hadn’t no opinion oi my icfereiices 
and testimonials—X should feel easy enough in ray mmd. 
Any way, an, I’vo been a good servant to you and Mi Leo, 
bless liiml- -why, it seems but the other daj tliat I used to 
lead Inm about the stieets with a penny whip ,—an^ if e\er 
you get out of this place -which, as lather didn't ^lude to 
you, perhaps you may-I hope you will think kindly of my 
whiteiiod bones, and iie\oi ha\e anyiluug raoie to do with 
Gieek wntuig on flowei-pota, sir, if I may make so hold as to 
say BO ’ 

* Conie, come. Job,’ I said seiiously, ' this is all nonsense, 
you know. You mustn't be silly onougli to go getting such 
ideas into your he.ul. We’ve hvod through some queer thmgb, 
and I hope that wo may go on doing so ' 

‘ No, sir,' answeied Job, in a tone of coiiMctiou that jarred 
on me unpleasantly, * it isn’t nonsense I’m a doomed man,.aiid 
1 feel it, and a wonderful uncomfortable feeling it is, sir, for one 
can't help wondering how it’s going to come about. If you 
aie eating your dinner you think of poison and it goes against 
your btomach, and if you aro walking along these dark rabbit" 
burrows you think of kiuvey, and Lord, don’t you just shiver 
about the back * I ain’t particular, sir, provided it’s sharp, like 
that poor girl, who, now that she’s gone, I am sorry to have 
spoke hard on, though 1 don’t approve of her morals in getting 
marned, which I consider too quick to be decent. Still, sir,’ 
and poor Job turned a shade paler as he said it, * 1 do hope it 
won’t be that hot-pot game.’ 

‘ Nonseuse,’ 1 broke in angrily, ' nonsense ' ’ 

‘ Very well, sir,’ said Job, * it isn’t my place to differ from 
you, sir, but if you happen to be going anywhere, sir, I should 
be oblige if yon could manage to te^e me with you, seemg 
that I shall bo glad to have a friendly face to look at when tiie 
time comes, just to help one tlirougn, as it were. And now, 
sir, I’U be filing the break&st,’ and ho went, leaving in 
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a very micomfortable state of mind. I was deeply attached to 
old Job, who was one of the best and houestest men I have ever 
had to do with in any class of life, and really more of a inend 
than a servant, and the mere idea of anything happening to 
him brought a lump into my tliroat. Beneath all his ludicrous 
talk I could see he himself was quite convinced that 
something was going to liappen, and though in most cases 
these convictions turn out to be utter moonshmo—and this 
particular one especially was to be ompl) accounted for by tlie 
gloomy and unaccustomed surroundings in which its victim 
was placed—still it did more or less carry a chill to my heart, 
as any dread that is obviously a. genuine object of belief is apt 
to do, however absurd tlie belief may be Presently the break¬ 
fast arrived, and with it Loo, who had been talang a walk 
outside the cave—to clear his mind, he said^and very glad 1 
was to see both, for they gave me a respite from my gloomy 
thoughts After breakfast we went for another walk, and 
watched some of the Amahaggcr sowing a plot of ground with 
the gram from which they innke their boci This they did m 
scriptural fashion— a man with a bag made of goat’s hide 
fastened round Ins waist wallving up and down the plot and 
scattering the seed as he went It was a positive relief to see 
one of these dreadful people do anything so homely and 
pleasant as sow a field, perhaps hecaose it seemed to link 
them, as it were, with the rest of humanity. 

As we were letuming Billah met us, and informed us that 
it was Ske*s pleasure that we should watt upon her, and 
accordingly we entered her presence, not without trepidation, 
for Ayesha was certainly an exception to the rule Familiarity 
with her might and did breed passion and wonder andhotror, 
but it certainly did not breed contempt. 

We were as usual shown in by the mutes, aod after titese 
had retired Ayesha unveiled, and once more bade Leo embrape 
her, which, notwithstanding his heart-searcliings of the pre¬ 
vious night, ho did with more olacnty and fervour than 
stiictncsB courtesy required ' 

Bhe laid her whiteliand on his head, and looked him fon^ 
hi the eyesL * Dost thou wonder, my Ei^krates,’ she 
* when thou sh^t oall me aU thine own, and when we ^ 
a truth he for one another and to ime another? ^ 
thee* thou be even as X am, not 

for that 1 am net, hut so eased and harden^ 
of Jmi hia mtms flWt ghmOb 
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of thy vigorous life as the sunbeams glance from urater. As 
yet 1 may not mate 'with thee, for thou and 1 are different, 
and the very bngiitness of my being would bum thee up, and 
perchance destroy thee. Thou couldst not even endure to 
look upon me for too long a time lost thme e}es should ache, 
and thy senses S'wim, and theiefore' (with a httle nod) * shall I 
presently veil myself again.' This, by the way, she did not 
do. ' No . listen, thou bhalt not be tried beyond endurance, 
foi this veiy evening, an hour befoie the sun goes down, shall 
we start hence, and by to-zuonow’s daik, if all goes well, and 
the road is not lost to me, which I pray it may not be, we 
shall stand m the place of Life, and thou slialt bathe in the 
file, and come forth glorified, as no man ever was before thee, 
and then, Kallikrates, thou shalt call me 'wife, and 1 w'lll call 
thee husband ’ 

Leo muttered something in answer to this astonishing 
statement, 1 do not know what, and she laughed a httle at bis 
confusion, and went on 

' And thou, too, 0 Holly, to thee also 1 will grant this 
boon, and then of a trutli tliou shalt be evergreen, and this 
I will do—well, because tlion hast pleased me, Holly, for thou 
ait not altogether a fool, like most of the sons of men, and 
because, though thou liast a school of philosophy as full of 
nonsense as those of the old days, yet hast thou not forgotten 
liow to turn a pretty phrase about a lady's eyes.’ 

' Hvdloa, old fellow t' whispered Leo, with a return of his 
former clteerfiilness, ' have you been paying comphments ? J 
should never have thought it of 3 on * ’ 

' 1 thank thee, Ayesha,' 1 replied, with as much dignity 
as 1 could command, ‘ but if there be such a place as thou 
dost describe, and if in tins strange place there may be found 
a fiery virtue that can hold off Poatli 'when he comes to pluck 
us by the hand, yet would I none of it. For me, 0 Ayesha, 
the world has not proved so soft a nest that I would lie in it 
for ever. A stony-heaited motlier is our earth, and stones 
are tlie bread die gives hSr children for their daily food. 
Stones to eat and bitter water for their thirst, and sVipes for 
tender nurture. Who would endure this for many lives ? 
Who would so load up his ba^ with memories of lost hours 
and loves, and of his neighbour's sorrows that lie cannot 
less^ and '^i^om that brings not consolation ? It is hard 
to die, faecauae our delicajto fiesh doth shrink hack horn the 
xvprm it npt fed, and unknown t?hich 
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Winding sheet curtains from our view. But harder still, to 
my fancy, would it be to live on, green in the leaf and fair, 
but dead and lotten at the eore^ and feel that other secret 
worm of memory gnawing e\oi at the heart.’ 

* Bethink thee, Holly/ slie said, ‘yet do long life and 
sticngth and beaut^t be>ond measure mean power and all 
things that are dear to man ’ 

‘ And wh‘it, O Queen,’ I auhwored, ‘ aio those things tli.it 
aie deal to man Aic tlicy not bubbles * Is not ambition 
but an endless ladder by v/Iiicli no height is cvei climbed till 
the last unitacliablc lung is mounted ? Foi heiglit le.ids on 
to height, and there is no lebtmg-placc upon them, and inng 
doth glow upon rung, and theie is no limit to the number 
Does not \\ ealth satiate and become nauseous, and no longer 
serve to satisfy or pleasme, or to bu> aii hour's ease of mind^ 
And lb there any end to witdorii that we may hope to reach it ? 
Bathei, the moie >ve leain, shall we not theieby be able only 
to better compass out oui ignorance ? Did we live ter thou¬ 
sand years could we hope to sohe the secrets of the suns, and 
of the space he^oiid the suns, and ot the Hand that hung them 
111 the liea\ens Would not our wisdom be but as a gnawing 
hungei calling our consciousness day by day to a knowledge 
of the empt^ craving of oui souls Would it not be hut as a 
light m one of these great caverns, that, though bright it burn, 
and brighter yet, doth but the moio serve to show the depths 
of the gloom around it ^ And w'hat good thmg is there beyond 
that wo may gain by length of days ’ 

‘ Nay, my Holly, there is love—love which makes all 
things beautiful, ves, and breathe divuaty into the very dust 
we tread With love shall life rdl on gloriously from year to 
year, hke the voice of some gieat music that has power to 
hold the heard’s heart poised on eagles’ ^vmgs above the 
sordid shame and folly of the earth ’ 

* It may be so,’ 1 answered; * but if the loved one prove a 
broken reed to pierce us, or if the Jove be loved m vam—w^t 
then 7 Shall a man grave his sorrows upon « stone when he 
has but need to write them on the waj^? Nay, 0 Sh^t 1 
will live my day and grow old with generation, and dibi 
my appointed dealii, and be forgottejs^ For 1 do hope for an 
immortality to which the little span that nerehance thou oaattt 
confor will be but as a finger’s length laid against the me^ute 
of the great world; and, mark this 1 the hnmartaUty to 

1 look, ahd which my faith doth promise to me. fihmhe 
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from tlie bonds tliat here must tie my spint down. For, 
while the flesh endures, sorrow and evil and the scorpion 
whips of sin must endure also, but when the flesh has 
fallen from us, then shall tlie spuit shine forth clad in tlie 
biightness of eteinal good, and for its common air shall 
bieathe so rare an ether of most noble thoughts that the 
liighe&t a&piiaUoii ot our manhood, or the purest in¬ 
cense of a maiden’s prayer, would prove too gross to float 
therein ’ 

‘ Tliou lookesfe high,’ answered Ayesha, with a little laugh, 
and speakest dourly as a tiuinpet and with no unceitani 
sound And yet methinks that but now didst thou talk of 
** that Unknown ” fiom whidi the windmg-slieet doth curtain 
us. But perchance, thou beebt with the eye of Faith, gazing 
on this brightness, that is to be, tliroiigh the pamied-glass of 
thy imag]nation Strange aie the pictuiea of the futuie that 
mankind can thus draw' with tins brush of faith and tlua 
many-coloured pigment of imagination ' Stiange, too, that 
no one of them tallies with another! I could tell thee—but 
tJiere, what is the use- wJiy lob a. fool of his baublo ^ Let it 
pass, and I pray, 0 HoHv, that when thou dialt led old age 
creeping slowly on tliysdt, and the dull edge of dd making 
havoc in thy brain, tliou majeat not bitteily regiot that thou 
didst cast away the imperial boon I would have given to thee. 
But ao ifc has evei been , man can never be content with that 
which his hand may pluck If a lamp bo in Ins readx to light 
linn through the darkness, stiaightwa> he casts it down be 
cause it 19 no star. Happiness dances ever a pace before him» 
like the marsh-fire in the swamps, and ho must catch the fire, 
and he must win the star t Beauty is naught to him, because 
there are hps more honey sweet, and wealth is poverty, be¬ 
cause others can weigh him down with heavier shekels, and 
fame is emptiness, because there have been greater men than 
he Thyself thou saidst it, and I turn thy \roids against 
thee. Well, thou dreamest tliat thou shalt clasp the star. 
I believe it not, and I name thee fool, my Holly, to throw 
away the lamp," 

1 no answer, for, especially before Leo, I could not 
tell her that sin^ I bad seen her face I know it must always 
be before my eyes, and that I had no wish to prolong an ex¬ 
istence whioh must always be haunted and tortui'ed by her 
fliemoryj and last bitterness of unsatisfled love, 

' io it was, and is it to this hour t 
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^ And now/ went on ShCj changing her tone and the auh- 
jeot together, * tell me, my Kallikrates, for as yet 1 know it 
not, how camo ye to seek me here ? Yesternight thou did^t 
say that KallikrateB—him whom thou suwest dead-was 
thine ancestor. How w^ it ^ Tell me—tlioa dost not speak 
overmuch t * 

Thus adjured, Leo told her the wondeiful story of the 
casket and of the potsherd that, written on by his ancestress, 
the Egyptian Amenartas, had been the means of guiding us 
to her. Ayesha listened intently, and, when he had finished, 
spoke to mo 

* Did I not tell thee once, when we talked of good and 
evil, O Holly—it was when my beloved lay so ill —that 
out of good came evil, and out of ovil good—that they who 
sowed knew not what tlie oiop should be, noi he who struck 
where the blow should fall'’ bee, now this Egyptian 
Amenartas, this royal child of the Nile who hated me, and 
whom even now T hate, for in a way slie did prevail against 
me—see, now, slie hei self hath been the very means to bring 
her lover to mme arms * Poi hei sake 1 slew him, and now, 
behold, through her he has come back to me I She would 
have done me evil, and sowed her seeds that I might reap 
tares, and behold she hath given me moie than all the world 
can give, and there is a strange square for thee to fit into thy 
circle of good and evil, 0 Holly I 

* And so/ she went on after a pause—* and so she bade 

her son destroy me if he might, because 1 slew his father. 
And thou, my Kallikrates, art the father, and in a sense thou 
art likewise the son, and wouldst thou avenge thy wrong, 
and the wrong of that far-off mother of thine, upon me, O 
Kallikrates ? Hee/ and she slid to her kneeSf and drew the 
white corsage still farther down her ivory bo^m4r* see, her# 
b^As my heait, and there by thy side is a knife, heavy, 
loiig, and sharp, tlie very knife to slay an erring woman withr 
Take it now, and he avenpd. bteike, and strike home 1--30 
shalt thou be satnsfied, Kallikrates, and go through a 
happy tnau, because thou hast paid back the wrong, and 
obe^d the of the pasi.^ 

Be looked at hei, and then, stretehed out his liand and 
lifted to to hs)< feet. ^ 

' £Use, Ayesha^'^ hb said sadly; ' thou knoivesk Well 
ttoi* noi ev^ jfas to, 

thefu tdevi^st hot Idsk I am in .thy ixower, and ^ 




hoitia'* 
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slave to thoo How can I kill thee ?—sooner should I slay 
injBelf.’ 

‘ Almost dost thou to love me, Eallikrates,’ she 

ans^\ered, smiling. * And now tell me of thy country - ’tis a 
great people, is it not ^ with an empue like that of Rome' 
burel} tliou wilt return ilniher, and it is well, for I would 
not that thou shouldst dwell in these caves of K6r. Nay, 
'when once thou ait even as I am, we will go hence—fear not 
but that I shall find a path—anti then shall ue journey to tins 
Knglaiid of thine, and h\e as it boeoinetli us to live. Two 
thousand >eurB ha\e 1 waited for the day when 1 should see 
the last of these hateful ca^es and tins gloomj-visaged folk, 
and now it is at hand, and my heart bounds up to meet it like 
a child’s towards its holiday For thou slialt rule this Eng¬ 
land — 

‘ But we have a queen already,’ broke in Leo, hastily 

* It is naught, it is naught,' said Ayesha, ‘ she can bo 
overthrown ’ 

At this we both broke out into an OKclamation of dismay, 
and explained that we should as soon think of ovci thro wing 
ourselves 

‘ But here is a strange thing,’ said Ayesha, 111 astomsh- 
ment, * a queen whom her people love ' Surely the world 
must have changed since I dwelt in Kor,’ 

Again we explained that it was the cliaiactor of monarchs 
that had changed, and that the one under whom we lived was 
venerated and beloved by all right-thinking people m her vast 
realms. Also, wo told hei that real power m our country 
rested m the hands of the people, and that we were in fact 
ruled by tlie votes of the lower and least educated classes of 
the commuinty 

‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ a democracy—then surely there is a 
tyrant, for I have long since seen that democracies, havmg 
no clear wall of their own, in the oud set up a tyrant, and 
worship him.’ 

* Yes,’ I said, ‘ we have our tyrants' 

* Well,’ she answered wsigiie^y, * we can at any rate 
uoatroy these tyrants, and EalLr^rates shall rule the laud/ 

I instantly informed Ayesha that in England * blasUng ’ 
Was not an axnueetnent that could be indulged in with 
impunity, and that any such attempt would meet with 
the consideration of the Taw and probably end upon it 
Bcalfold, ' i / jf 
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‘ The law,' she laughed with scom—‘ the law ! Canflt 
thou not understand, O Holly, that I am above the law, and 
BO shall Kallikrates be also All human law will be to us 
as the north wind to a mountain. Does the wind bend the 
mountain, or the m^^antam the wind ^ 

‘ And now leave me, I pray thee, and thoii too, my own 
KalhkrateB, for 1 would make me ready against our journey, 
and BO must yo both, and your soivant also. J3ut bung no 
great store of things with thee, for I trust that we shall lie 
but three days gone Then shall we return hither, and 1 
will make a plan whereby we ean bid faiewell for over to 
these sepulchres of Kor. Yea, suiely tliou niayat kiss my 
liand'' 

So we went, I, for one, meditating deeply on the awful 
nature of the problem that now opened out before ua Tlio 
terrible S7?e had evidently deterinincd to go to England, 
and it made me absolutely shudder to think what would 
be the result of her arrival there. What her powers were I 
knew, and I could not doubt but that she would cxerciso them 
to the fuU. It might be possible to control her foi a while, 
but her proud, ambitious spirit would be certain to break 
loose and avenge itself for the long centuries of its solitude 
She would, if necessary, and if the unaided power of her beauty 
did not prove equal to the occasion, blast her way to any 
end she set before her, and, a't she could not die, and for aught 
I knew could not even bo killed,' what was there to stop her ? 
In the end she would, I had little doubt, assume absolute rale 
over the British dominions, and probably over tlie whole 
eai’tb, and, though I was sure that she would speedily make 
ours the most glorious and prosperous empire that the world 
has over seen, it would be at the cost of a terrible sacrifice of 
life. 

The story sounded like a dream or some eictraordinary in¬ 
vention of a speculative brain, and yet it was a fact—a 
wonderful fact—of which the whole world would soon be 
called on to take notice. What was the meaning of it all ? 

' I regret to say that I was never able to oseertain if She was invul- 
nerable agaituit the accidents of life. Presumably this was so, else some 
nusadventore would have been enre to put an end to her m the coarse 
of so many centanes. True, she offered to let Leo slay her, but very 
pxdbably this was only an espenment to try bis temper and mental atti- 
tnde towards her. Ayesha never gave way to impulse without soiad vabd 
object.—L. H. H. V 
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After much thmlung 1 couUl only conclude that tins mat' 
vellous creature, whose passion had kept her for so many cen¬ 
turies chained as it weie, and comparatively harniless, was 
now about to be used by Providence as a means to chango 
the order of the world, and possibly, by the building up of a 
power that could no more be rebelled against or q^uestioned 
than the decrees of Fate, to change it materially for the 
better. 
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XXIII. 

the Temple of teltH. 

Ouit preparations did not take us very long. We put a cbongo 
of clotbmg apiece and some spare boots into my hand-bag, 
also we took our roTolvers and an express ude each, together 
with a good supply of ammunition, a precaution to whicli, 
under ProMdence, wo subsequently owed our lives over ,and 
o\er again. The rest of our gear, together with our heavy 
rifles, we left behind ua. 

A few minutes before the appointed time we once more 
attended in Ayesha's boudoir, and found liei also ready, the 
dark cloak thrown over her wmding-sheetlike wrappings. 

' Are ye prepared for the great venture ? ’ she said 

* We are,’ I answered, * though for my part, Ayeslia, I have 
no faith in it ’ 

* Ah, my Holly,’ slie said, * thou art of a truth hke those 
old Jews—of whom the memory vexes me so sorely—un¬ 
believing, and hard to accept that winch they have not known. 
But thou shalt see, for unless my mirror yonder liesf’ and she 
pointed to the font of crystal water, * the path is yet open ad 
it was of old time And now let us start upon the new life 
which shall end—who knoweth where ?' 

'Ah,’ 1 echoed, 'who knows whereand we passed 
down into the great central cave, and out into the Ught of 4ay> 
At the mouth of the cave we found a single litter waiting, 
with BIX bearers, all of them igutcs, and wi& them 1 was re¬ 
lieved to see our old fnend Biuali, for whom I had conceived 
a sort of affeciion. It appeared that, for reasons not neeetoaiy 
to expkin at length, Ayesha had thought it best t^t^KWith 
the exception of herself, we should proceed on fiiotr this 
we were nothing loth to do, after our long oonfineiO^ in 
ilMtte eavCT, which, however suitable they he 
smgtdarly inappropriate vfotdthy ww way, 
perticaleff te^bs^ which certafii^ did |iot 
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given to their keeping—were depressing habitations for breath¬ 
ing mortals like ourselves. Either by accident or by the orders 
of the s^ce in front of the cave where we had beheld 
that a^ul dance was perfectly clear of spectators Not a soul 
could be seen, &nd consequently 1 do not behove that our 
departure was known to anybody, except perhaps the mutes 
who waited on Slie^ and they were, of course, lu tbo habit of 
keeping what they saw to themselves. 

In a few minutes’ tune we were stepping out sharply across 
the groat cultivated plain or lake bed, framed like a vast 
emerald in its setting of frowning cliff, and had another opiior- 
tiinity of wondering at the extraordinary nature of the site 
chosen by these old people of Kor for then* capital, and at the 
marvellous amount of labour, ingenuity, and engineering skill 
that must have been brought into requisition by the founders 
of the city to dram so huge a sheet of water, and to keep it 
clear of subsequent accumulations It is, indeed, so far as 
my expenonce goes, an unequalled instance of what man can 
do in the face of nature, for in my opinion such achievements as 
the Suez Canal or even the Mont Cems Tunnel do not approach 
tins ancient undertaking in magnitude and grandeui of con¬ 
ception. 

When we hod been walkmg for about half an hour, en¬ 
joying ourselves exceedingly m the delightful cool which at 
tins time of the day always appeared to descend upon the 
great plain of K6r, and that in some degree atoned for the 
want of any land or sea breeze—for all wmd was Ivept off by 
the rocky fountain wall—we began to get a clear view of what 
BiUah liad informed us were the rums of the great city. And 
oven from that distance wo could see how wonderful those 
rums were, a feet which with overy step we took became more 
evident The town was not very large if compared to Baby¬ 
lon or Thebes, or other cities of remote antiquity; perhaps ito 
outer wall contained some Welvo square miles of ground, or a 
little more. Not had the walls, so far as we could judge when 
we reached them, been very high, probably not more than forty 
feet, which was about their present height where they had not 
through the sinking of the grounds or some such cause, fallen 
into ruin. The reason of mis, no doubt, was that the people 
of K6r, bemg protected from any outside attack by far mote 
tremendoua ramparts than any that the hand of man could 
opiy them fita show and to guard against civil 

wsord, BttI oh the othor ihey tfore ae broad as they 
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were liigli, built entirely of diesscd stono^ he^» no donbt» from 
the vast caves, and surrounded by a great moat some sixty 
loet in Width, many loaches of which weie still filled with 
WMtor About ten minutes before the sun finally sank we 
11‘aclied moat, and iiassed down and through it, clamber¬ 
ing acroev. what evidently were the piled up fiagments of a 
great budge m order to do so, and tlien with some little difh 
culty ovoi the slope of the wall to its summit I wish that it 
lay within the pow'er of in> pen to gi\e an idea of tho gran¬ 
deur of the sight that then met our \iew There, all bathed 
m the red glow of tlie sinking aun, wore miles upon miles ot 
ruins—columns, temples, slninos, and the palaces of kings, 
\aiiod with patches of gicen bush Of couise tho roofs of 
those buildings had long since fallen into decay and vanished, 
hut owing to tlio evtiome niassivoncss of tho style of build¬ 
ing, and to the hardness and durability of tho lock employed, 
inobt of the party walls and gieat columns still lomained 
fatandmg ’ 

Stiaight befoie us stretched away whatliad evidently been 
the mam thoioughfare of the (iry, foi it was very wide and 
legular—wider than the TJiames Fiinbankment liemg, as wo 

altei Winds discovered, paved, oi ratlier built, throughout of 
blocks of dressed stoiio, such as w^eie employed m the w'alla, 
it was but little oveigiown even now with grass and shrubs 
iliat could get no depth of soil to live in What had been the 
parks and gardens, ou the contiary, weio now dense jungle 
Indeed,it was easy even from a distaaice to trace the course of 
the \aiious loads by tho buint-up appearance of ijic scanty 
glass that giew upon tlioiii. On either side of this great 
thoioiighfare weie va*it blocks of imns, each block, generally 
speaking, being separated from its neighboui by a space of 
wdiat lifld once, I suppose, been garden-ground, but was now 
dense and tangled bush They were all built of the same 
coloured stone, and most of them had pillars, which was as 
much as we could make out m the fading light as we passed 

’ In conneetton ivith tho extraordinary slate of preservation of these 
ruins after ao mat & lapse of tune—al least six thousaiid years—'it must 
bo ramembeved that IC6r was not burnt or dostiojed by an enemy or an 
rtuLhq^iiakc, but deserted, owing to the action of a tcmble plague Con 
sequeblly the liousen were left unharmed, aUo the clunate of the plain 
ig remarkably fine and dry, and thore is Vbry little ram or wind, as a 
result of which these relics have only to contend against the unaided 
actloii of tune, that works bat slowly upon such massive blw^ 
nsascfory.—L H.H. 
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swiftly up the mam road, that I beheve I tuu riglit in saying 
]io living foot had pressed for tliousands of years * 

Presently we came to an enormous pile, which we nghtly 
took to be a temple covemig at least eight acres of ground, 
and appaiently ananged in a senes of comts, each one en¬ 
closing anotliei of smallei si/e, on the principle ot a Chmese 
nest of bo\e 9 , tlio courts being separated one horn tlio other 
by ^o^vs of huge cohimus And, wJjile 1 tlnuk ot it, 1 may as 
well Bvate aiemarkablo tiling about the sliapc ol these columns, 
winch resembled none that J ]^l^^e ever seen or heard of, 
being fa'^lnoned with a kind of waist in the ceutie, and 
Bweliuig out above and below At hist we thought that this 
shape was meant to roughly symbolise 01 suggest tlio female 
foira, as Mas a common Jj<ibiL amongst the ancient riligious 
architects of raimy creeds On tlio lolloping day, Jio\vo\er, 
tis wc went up the slopes ot tlio mountain, we distoveiod a 
large quantity of the most stattly looking palms, of winch tho 
tiuiiks grew exactly in this slinpe, and I ha\G now no doubt 
hut that the tiist designer of those columns drew Ins inspira¬ 
tion from the giacoful bends ot those \ci,v palms, 01 rather of 
their ancestors, A\Inch then, some eight 01 ten thousand jears 
ago, as now, heaiitihed the slopes ot tho mountain that had 
once formed tho shores of the volcanic lake 

At the fa^aiia ot this liuge temple, whicli, I should 
imagine, is almost as large as that of Kl-Karnac, at Thebes, 
some ot tho largest eolumni!i, winch I nit'jsutcd, being be¬ 
tween eighteen to tweiity feet in diameter at the base, by 
about aeyeiity feet in beiglit, our httJe piotession was halted 
and Ayeaha descended tioni her litter. 

* There w'as a spot here, KaJhkrates,’ she Slid to Leo, who 
iiad run to help her down, ‘ where one might sleep. Two 
tbousaud years ago did thou and 1 and that Egyptian asp 
rest thci‘em, but since then I have not set foot liero, coi any 
man, and pcicliance it has fallen,’ and, followed by the rest 

* Billali tolrl me that the Amahaggcr believe that the site of tho 
city IS haunted, and could not be persuaded to enter it upon any con¬ 
sideration. IndcecI, I could see that ho hunseJf did not at all like doing 
so, and was only cousaled by the retlcction Uiat he was under the direct 
protection of SJie U struck Loo and m>gel£ a^t lerycunous that a 
people 'which has no objection to living amongst the dead, with whom 
thcitiamibarityhas perhaps bred contempt, and oven using tbeir bodies 
for purposes of fuel, should be terrified at appioaching the habitations 

^ that these very departed had occupied when ahre After all, however^ 
19 Qoly a sava^ uconsieteney^—L. H. 
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of US, she passed up a vast flight of broken and ruined steps 
into the outer courts and looked round into the gloom 
Presently she seemed to recollect, and, 'Walking a few paces 
along the wall to the loft, halted. 

' It 13 hole,' she said, and at the same time beckoned to 
the two "jiutes, 'vsrho were loaded with provisions and our little 
belongings, to ad\aiice One oi them came forward, and, 
pioducing a lamp, lit it from hie brazier, for tho Amahagger 
when on a jouiiiey iicaily always earned with them a little 
hghted hiazier, from which to provide fire. The tmder 
of this brazier was made of broken fragments of mummy 
carefully damped, and, if the admixture of moisture was 
properly managed, tins unholy oompouiid ■would smoulder 
away for hours ‘ As soon as the lamp was lit we entered 
tile place before whieli Ajesha had halted It turned 
out to be a oliambci hollowed in the thnkness of the wall, 
and, from tlio fact of theie still being a massive stone 
table m it, I should think that it had probably served as a 
hviug-iooni, pcihaps for one of the door-keepers of tbe great 
temple 

Here we stopped, and after cleaning tho place out and making 
it as comfortable as cncumstanccs and the darkness would 
peiinit wo ate Bome cold meat, at least Leo, «Tob, and I did, 
for Alesha, us 1 think I have said elsowliere, never touched 
anything except cakes of flour, fruit and water. While 
WG wore still eating, the moon, which was at her full, rose 
above the njountaiu-ivall, and began to flood the place with 
silver. 

* Wot je why I have brought you here to-night, my 
Holly said Ajeslia, leaning her head upon her hand and 
'watching tlie gieatorb as she rose^ like fiome heavenly queen, 
above the solemn pillars of the temple 1 brought you—nay, 
it is strange, but Imowest thou, KallikrateB, that thou lieat at 
tins moment upon the very spot wheie thy dead body lay 
when 1 bore thee back to those caves of Edr so many years 
ago ? The sight spnngs to my mind again. 1 can see it, and 
it IS horrible to my sight 1' and she shuddered. 

Here Leo jum;^d up and hastily changed his seat. Ho'W- 

‘ Alter all are not much in ad-vauoe of the Ajuahagger in these 
mattera. ' Mummy,' that la, pounded ancient Egyptian, ta, I heUeve, a 
mgraeat much by artiBtg, and especially by those of them -who 
djii^ thalr talenta to the reproduction ^ the wwke et ^ old 
ataatera.—Epirofir 




ever the reminiscence might affect Ayeeha^ it clearly had few 
charms for him. 

* 1 brought you,’ wont on Ayesba meeently, ’ that ye might 
look upon the moat wonderful sight Imat ever the eye of man 
beheld—the full moon shming over ruined Kor 'When ye 
have done your eating—1 would that I could teach thee to eat 
naught but fiuit, Kallikiates, but that will come after thou 
hast washed in the hre Once I, tiM), ate fiesh like a brute 
beast When ye have done we will go out, and I will show 
you this great temple and the God whom men once wor¬ 
shipped there.' 

Of course we got up at once, and started And here again 
my pen fails me To give a string of measuiements and 
detaDs of the vaiious comts of the temple would only be 
wearjwime, supposing that I had them, and jetliknow not 
how I am to describe what wo sow, magnificent as it waa 
e-ven m its imn, almost beyond the power of icahsation 
Court upon dim court, row upon iotv of mighty pillars —some 
of them, especially at the gateways, sculptured from pedestal 
to capital —space upon space of empty chambers that spoke 
more eloqueiitl} to the unagmatiori than any crowded streets 
And over all, the dead silence of the dead, the sense of utter 


loneliness, and the brooding spnit of the Past! How beau¬ 
tiful it was, and yet how drear' We did not dare to speak 
aloud. Ayesha licreeU was awed in the presence of an anti¬ 
quity compared to which oven her length of days was but a 
little thing , wo only whispered, and our whispers seemed to 
run from column to column, till they were lost in the quiet 
air. Bright fell the moonlight on pillar and court and shat¬ 
tered wall, hiding all their rents and imperfections in its fiilv^ 
garment, and clothing their hoar majesty with the peculiar 
^ory of the night. It was a wonderful sight to see the full 
moon lookmg down on the ruined fane of Kdr It was a 
wonderful thing to think for how many thousands of years 
tihe dead orb a1^ve and the dead city below hod gazed tliua 
upon each other, and in the utter solitude of space poured 
forth each to eadi the tale of their lost hfe and long-departed 


glory. The white hght fell, and minnte by minute the quiet 
shadow^ crept across the m^s-grown courts like the spirits 
of old priests haunting the nabitations of their worship—the 
white light fell, and the long shadows grew till the beauty and 
grandeur of the scene and the untamed majesty of its ptesmt 
peath seemed to emk into very souls, and speak mora 
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loudly iliaa the shoufcg of armies concerning the pomp and 
splendour that the grave had swallowed, and even memory 
had forgotten 

* Come/ said Ayesha, after we had gazed and gazed, I 
know not for bow long, ‘ and I will show you the stony flower 
of Lovelrjess and Wonder’s very crown, ii yet it stands to 
mock tiUi^^ with its beauty and flii the Iieart of man with 
longing for that which is behind the veil/ and, without wait¬ 
ing for ail answei, she led ua through two moio pillared 
couits into the ninei sin me of the ancient lane 

And tJieie, in the centre of tlio inmost court, that might 
ha\e been some fifty ^aida squaie, or a little more, we stood 
face to face with what is pcrliapg the giandest allegoiical 
worlt of Art that the genius ot her cliildLou lias ever given 
to tliG woild b’or 111 the exact centre of the court, placed 
upon a tlnck square slab of loek, was a lingo louiid hall of 
daik stone, soiii'^ twenty feet iii dianietoi, and standing on 
the ball was a eoloFsal winged liguie of a beauty so entiiinc- 
iiig and divine that when X hist gazed upon it, illuminated 
and shadowed as it was by the sott light of tlie moon, my 
breath stood still, and foi an mstaiit my heart ceased its 
beating 

The statue was hewn fiom maible so pme and white that 
even now, after all those ages, it shone as the moonbeams 
danced upon it, and Its height, 1 should say, was a trifle over 
tYrenty feet It was the winged figure of a woman of such 
marvellous loveliness and delicacy of form that the size seemed 
lather to add to than to detract from its so human and yet moie 
spiritual beauty. She stood bending forward and poising her¬ 
self upon lier half spread wmgg as though to preserve her 
balance as she leant Her arms were outstretched like tho‘^o 
of some woman about to embrace one she dearly loved, while 
her whole attitude gave an impression of the tenderest he- 
seeching. Her peifect and most gracious form was naked, 
save—and here came the extraordinary thmg—the face, 
which was thinly veiled, so that we could only trace the 
marking of her features A gauzy veil was thrown round and 
about head, and of its two ends one fell down across 
her left breast, which was outhned beneath it. and one, now 
broken, streamed away upon the sir behind her. 

* Who is she ?' I asked, as soon as I could take my eyes 
off the statue. 

thou cot gue^a, 0 Holly ? ’ answered Ayeshftt 
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* Where then is thy imagination ^ It la Truth standing on 
the World, and calling to its chilclicn to unveil her face. See 
what is writ upon the pedestal Without doubt it is taken 
fiom the book of the Sciiptuics of these men of Kdi,’ and she 
led the way to the foot of the statue, wliere an inscription of 
the usual Chmese-lookmg hieroglyphics was so deeply graven 
as to be still quite legible, at least to Ayesha According to 
her translation it lan thus — 

‘ Ih there no man that toiLl thaw my veil and look upon 
my face, for it is lety fail ^ Unto htm ufio chaws my veil 
shall I hCf and I will (five lam pcacc^ and meet children of 
huoivlcdyc and good wq^Kh ' 

And a voue cued, ‘ Though all those vdio seek after thee 
destiti thee, behold f Vagin art thou, and Virgin thou shalt 
go till Time bo done There is no mai horn of woman who 
7nmj (haw thy veil and live, nor shall be ByJbealh only can 
thy leil be drawn, 0 Truth 

And Truth shetched out her arms and wept, because those 
who ivoocd her mrght not win ha, nor took upon her face to 
face * 

‘Thou Boost,’ said Ajesha, when she had finished tians- 
lating, ‘ Truth was thedoddoss oi those people of old Kor.aud 
to hei they built then shrines, and hei they sought, knowing 
that they should never find, still Ihej sought ’ 

‘ And BO,* I added sadly, ‘ do men seek to this voiy hour, 
but they find not, and, ns this Scripture eaith, nor shall 
they, foi in Death only is IVuth found ’ 

Then with one more look at this veiled and spirituabsed 
loveliness—which was bo peifect and so pure that one might 
almost fancy tliat the light of a living spirit shone thiough 
the marble pi 1 son to lead man on to high and ethereal 
thoughts- - this poet’s dieam of beauty frozen into stone, winch 
I never shall foigct wlule I live, wo turned and went back 
through the vast moonlit courts to the spot whence we had 
started I never saw the statue again, which I regret the 
more, because on the gicat ball of etone representing the 
World whereon the figure stood, lines wore diawn, that pro¬ 
bably, had there been light enough, we should have discovered 
to be a map of the Universe as it was known to the people of 
K6r. It IS at any rate suggestive of some scientific knowledge 
that these long-dead woi shippers of Truth had recognised 
the f^t that the globe is round. 
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WALKING THE PL\NK. 

Nevt Hay the mutes woke ns before the dawn; and by the 
time that we had got the sleep out of our cyea» and refieshcd 
ouiselvos with a wash at a spring which still welled up into 
the icmains of a marble basiu m the centre of the Notth 
quadrangle of the vast outoi couit, wo found She standing 
by the lithu leady to stait, while old IMlali and the two 
bearer mutes weio busy collecting the baggage As UBiial, 
Ajesha was \eiled like the maible Tnitlj, and it struck me 
then that she might have taken the idea of covenng up her 
beauty from that statue 1 noticed, however, that she seemed 
very depicssed, and had uoneof tliat pioud and buoyant bearing 
which would have bi'trayed hei among a thousand women of 
the same stature, even if they had been veiled like herself. 
She looked up as we came -for her head was bowed—and 
greeted us Leo asked her how she bad slept 

* Ul, my Eallikrates/ she answered, *■ ill t This night 
stiango and hideous dreams have come creeping through my 
brain, and I know not what they may portend. Almost do I 
feel as though some evil overshadowed me, and yet how can 
evil touch me ? 1 wonder,’ she went on \Mth a sadden ont- 
break of womanly tenderness, ‘ I wonder if, should aught hap¬ 
pen to me, so that I slept awhile and left thee waking tliou 
wQuldst think gently of me ^ I wonder, my Kallikrates, if 
thou wouldst tarry till 1 came agam, as for so many Geniniies 
1 have tamed for thy coming ?' 

Then, without waiting for an answer, she went on: * dome, 
let us be setting forth, for wo have far to go, and before 
ano^er day is bom in yonder blue we should stand in ^e 
of Xiife^‘ 

' In five Hhnates we were once more on our way through 
^ vast mined mty^ which loomed at ua on side m £e 
dawning in a way wd^at once gznndand 
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Just aB the first ray of the rising sun shot lihe a golden arrow 
athwart this stoned desolation we gamed the farther gateway 
of the outer wall, and having given one more glance at the 
hoar and 'pillared majesty through which we had journeyed, 
and, with the exception of Job, for whom rums had no 
charms, breathed a sigh of regret that wo had not had more 
time to explore it, passed through the great moat, and on to 
the plain beyond. 

As the sun rose so did Ayesha’s spirits, till by breakfast* 
time they had regained tlieii noimal level, and she laughingly 
set down her previous depression to the associations of the 
spot where she had slept. 

* These barbaiians sweai that Ivor is haunted,' site said, 

‘ and of a truth I believe tboii saying, for never did I know 
BO ill a night save once 1 remembei it now It was on that 
veiy spot when thou didst lie dead at niy feet, Kallikiates. 
Never 'Will I visit it again, it i.s a place of evil omen ’ 

After a veiy brief halt fot bicakiast we pressed on with 
such good will that by t'wo o’clock m the afternoon wo were 
at the foot of the vast wall of rock forming the lip of the 
volcano, which at this point towered up precipitously above 
us for fifteen hundred or two thousand teet Here we halted, 
certainly not to my aatomshnient, loi I did not see how it 
was possible that wo should go any faither. 

* Now,’ said Ayesha, as she descended from her litter, 

' does our labour but commence, toi here we part with thebo 
men, and henceforwaid must we bear ourselves, ’ and then, 
addressing Billali, *do thou and tliebo slaves remain here, 
and abide oui coming. By to-morrow at the midday we shall 
be with tliee—if not, wait,' 

Billali bowed humbly, and said that her august bidding 
should be obeyed if they stopped there till they grew old, 

' And tins man, 0 Holly/ said She, pointing to Job; 
* it 13 best tliat lie should tarry also, for if his heait be not 
high and his courage great, perchance some evil niight over¬ 
take him Also, tlie secrets of the place whither we go are 
sot fit for common eyes ' 

1 translated this to Job, who instantly and earnestly 
entreated me, atmost with tears m his eyes, not to leate him 
behind. He said he was sure that he could see nothing worse 
than he had already seen, and that he was temfied to death at 
the idea of bemg loft alone with those ' dumb folk,’ who, he 
^uaoig^t, irould probably take the opportunity to hot-pot h^iai 
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1 translated -what he said to Ajesha, who slmiggcd lior 
shoulders, and answered, ‘ Well, let him come, it is naught Lo 
me, on Ins own head be it, and he im 11 serve to bcai t'lo 
lamp and this,’ and t.he pointed to a narrow plank, some six. 
teen feet m length, which liad been bound aboxe the long 
bearmg-pole of her hammock, 1 had thought to make the 
cuitains spiead out better, but, as ifc now appealed, for some 
unknown purpose connected with oui c\tid,oidindiy under¬ 
taking 

Accoidiiigly, the plank, winch, though tough, was \eiy 
light, was gi’vcn to Job to oauy, and also one of the lamps I 
slung the otliei on to inj b,iek, togollioi with a spaio jdi of 
oil, while Xjco loaded Iniiiself with the pio\isions and some 
water in a kid’s skm When tins \x.is done She bade Billali 
and the six bcirer mutes to letreat behind agioxeof floxvering 
magnolias about a hundred yards av\ay, and lerniiiii tin re 
under pain of death till we had vomslied They bowed 
humbly, and xvent, and, as he dcpaited, old Ihlluli gave me a 
fiiendly shake ot the hand, and 'whiS]>eiud that ho had lather 
that it was I tlian he who was going on this xvoiidorful ex¬ 
pedition with '■ Slic-who must be-obajed," and upon my word I 
lelt mclmed to agico with him In another minute they woie 
gone, and then, having biielly asked us if we weie ready, 
Aycslia turned, and gazed up the toweling chflF 

' Goodness me, Leo,' I said, ‘ suiely we aie not going to 
climb that precipice * ’ 

Loo shrugged Jus sliouldcts, being in a condition of lialf- 
fascinated, halt expectant m}stification, and as he did so, 
Alesha with a sudden move began to scale the chif, and of 
eouibe we had to follow her It was pcricctly ma,j[vellou3 to 
see the ease and giace witli which slie sprang horn lock to 
rock, and swung heiself along the ledges The ascent was 
not, hoAvever, so dilhcult as it seemed, although tliere were 
one or two nasty places w'hero it was not tiice to look behind 
you, the iact being that the lOck sUll sloped here, and was 
not absolutely precipitous as it became higher up. In this 
way, with no gieat labour, we mounted to the height of some 
fifty feet above our last standing-place, the only really 
troublesome thing to manage being Job’s board, and in doing 
so drew some fi^fty or sixty paces to tlie left of our starting- 
pomt, for we went up bile a crab, sideways. Presently we 
vooched a Icdgo, narrow enough atfiist, but which widened as 
followed it, and moreover ^oj^ed mwarde l;ke the petal of a 
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flower, so that as we followed it we came gradually into a 
land of rut or fold of rock that grew deeper and deeper, till at 
last ip resembled a Devonshire lane in atone, and hid us per¬ 
fectly from the gazo of peisons on the slope below, if there 
had hoen anybody to gaze. This lane, which appeared to be 
a natural formation, continued lor some fifty or sixty paces, 
and then suddenly ended in a ca\o, also natural, running at 
light angles to it I am aiire it ■nas a natural cave, and not 
hollowed by tliohand ot man, bcc.iube of its iii egular and eon- 
toited shape and coniho, which gave it the appearance of 
having been blown bodily in tlic mountain by some 1 rightful 
eiiiption of gas following the line of the least resistance All 
the caves hollowed b> tJie ancients of K6t, on the con¬ 
trary, -wore cut out with tlic most perfect legulaiity and 
pjmmetry At the mouth of this cave Ayosha halted, and 
bade us light the two lamps, which I did, giving one to her 
and keeping tho other myself Then, taking the lead, she 
advanced down the cavern, picking licr way with great care, 
as indeed it was uocossary to do, for the flooi was moat 
nrogular—strewn wuth boulders like the bed of a stream, and 
m Bome places pitted with deep liolcs, in vvhioh it would have 
been easy to break one’s leg. 

This cavoin we piusncd for twenty minutes or more It 
was about a qnartoi of a mile long, so fai as I lould form a 
judgment—owing to its numeious twists and turns no easy 
task 

At last, liowGvei, we halted ,it itsUitlicr cud, and whilst 
I was still tiyiiig to piertc the gloom a gieat gust of an came 
teaiung down it, and cxfiitguislicd both fclie lamps 

Ajeslia called to us, and vvo ciept up to hei, foi she was a 
httlo in fiont, and v^orc rc\v.uded vvitli a view tliat was 
positively appalling in its gloom and giandcui Before na 
was a mighty chasm in the black rock, jagged and torn and 
splintered tliiough it in a Tar past age by some awful convul¬ 
sion of Nature, as though it had been deft bv stroke upon 
stroke of the lightning Thi'i chasm, winch was bounded by 
a precipice on the Jiitliei, and pieaumably, thougli we could 
not sec it, on 'he farther side also, may have measured any 
width acioss, but from its daikncss I do not think it can have 
been veiy bioad It wag impossible to make out much of its 
outline, 01 how far it ran, ibr the simple reason tliat the point 
where we were standing wasr so far from the upper surface of 
the cliff, at least hfteen hun^lred or two thousand feet, that 



only a very dim light struggled dov^n to us from ftbofve. The 
mouth of tlie cavern that we had been following gave on to a 
most cunous and tremendous spur of rock, which jutted out 
in mid air into the gulf before ub, for a distance of some 
fifty yards coming to a sharp point at its termination, and 
m shape ^c^embhng nothing that 1 can think of so much as 
the spur upon the leg of a cock. This huge spur was attached 
only to the parent precipice at its base, winch was, of course, 
enormous, just as the cock’s spur is attached to its leg Other¬ 
wise it was utterly unsupported 

' Here must we pass,’ said Ayesha. * Be careful lest 
giddiness overcome jou, or the wiud sweep you into the gulf 
beneath, for of a hath it hath no bottom ,' and, without 
giving us any further tune to get scared, she started walking 
along the spur, leaving us to follow hei as best w^o might I 
was next to her, then came Job, painfully dragging his plank, 
while Leo brought up the lear It was a wonderful sight to 
see this intrepid woman gliding fearlessly along that dreadful 
place For my part, when I hod gone but a voiy few yards, 
what between the piessuie of the air and the awful sense of 
the conseq^uences that a slip would entail, T found it necessary 
to go down on my hands and knees and crawl, and so did the 
other two 

But Ayeaha never condescended to this. On she went, 
leaiimg hei body against the gusts of wind, and never seem¬ 
ing to lose her head or her balance 

In a few minutes wo had crossed some twenty paces of this 
awful budge, which got narrower at every step, and then all 
of a sudden a great gust came tearing along the gorge. 1 
saw Ayesha lean hei self against it, but the strong draught 
got unaer her dark cloak, and wrenched it from her, and away 
it went down the wind flapping like a wounded bird. It was 
droadful to see it go, tiU it was lost in the blackness I clung 
to the saddle of rock, and looked round, while, like a living 
thing, the great spur vibiatod with a hummmg sound beneath 
us The sight was a truly awesome one There we were 
poised in the gloom between earth and heaven Beneath us 
Were hundreds upon hundreds of feet of emptiness that gra- 
duidly grew darker, till at last it was absolutely black, and at 
wbAt depth it ended is more than I can guess. Above was 
ffl^onpon space c£ giddy air, and far, far away a hhe of blue 
1 ^. ’And down this vast gulf in which we were pumoeled 
the great dxanght dashed and ronred^ driving dodds and misty 
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-wrdatliB of vapour before till we wero nearly blinded^ and 
utterly confused. 

Tiie whole position was so tremendous and so absolutely 
unearthly, that I believe it actually lulled our sense of terror, 
but to this Lour I often see it m my dieams, and at its mere 
phantasy wake up co\ered with cold sweat. 

* On 1 on 1 ’ cned the white form before us, for now the 
cloak had gone She was robed 111 white, and looked more like 
a spirit nding down the gale tlian a woman, * On, or ye will 
fall and be dashed to pieces Keep ^our eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and closely hug the lock ' 

We obeyed hei, and ciopt painfully along tlio (juivering 
path, against which the wind slirieked and wailed as it shook 
It, causing it to inuimur like a vast tuning-fork On we wont, 
I do not know for how long, only gazuig louiid now and 
again, when it was absolute!}' neccssai}, until at last wo saw 
that we were on tJie very tip of tlie spin, a slab of lock, little 
larger than an oidinary table, that tbiobbed and jumped like 
any over-engined steamer Thrue we lay, clinging to the 
ground, and looked about us, while A>esbii htood leaning out 
against the wind, down which hei long hair streamed, anti, 
absoliitely heedless of the hideous depth that yawned bcneatli, 
pointed before her Tlien we saw why thfe nairow plank had 
been provided, which Job and I had dragged painfully along 
betw'een us Before us was an empty space, on the otbei 
side of winch was aoinctlnng, as yet we could not see what, 
for hero—either owing to tlie shadow of tho oppobito cliff, or 
from some other cause—the gloom was that of a cloudy night. 

* We must wait awhile,' called Ayeslia , ‘ soon there will 
be light' 

At the momont I could not imagine what she meant 
How could more light than there was ever come to tins 
dreadful spot ’ While I was still wondeimg, sudd( nly, like a 
groat sword of flame, a beam from the setting sim pieit^ed tho 
Stygian gloom, and smote upon the point of lOck whereon wo 
lay, illumining Ayeslia’s lovely form with an uncarthlj splen¬ 
dour I only wish I could describe the wild and niarvelloua 
beauty of that «word of fire, laid ocioss the daiknoss and 
rushing mist-wreaths of the gulf. Ho\v it got there I do not 
to this moment know, but 1 presume that there was some 
cleft or hole in the opposing cliff, through winch it pierced 
when the setting orb was m a direct line therewith. All 1 
oaa say ia, the effect was the moat wonde^ul that 1 ever saw^ 
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liiglit through the heart of the darkness that flaming sword 
was stabbed, and where it lay there was the most sur¬ 
passingly vivid light, so vivid that even at a distance wo 
could see -tbe gram of tlie rook, while, outsido of it— 3 'es, 
within ^ few inches of its keen edge—was naught but cluster¬ 
ing Bham>ws, 

And now, by this vast sunbeam, for winch She had been 
waiting, and timed oui airival to meet, knowing that at this 
season for thousands of yeais it had always htriiek thus at 
eve, we saw what was betoro us 'Within eleven 01 twelve 
3 aids ot tbeveiy tip of the tongue-litce lock whereon we stood 
tiieie aioso, piesuniably liom the far bottom of tho gulf, a 
sugailoaf shaped cone, of which tho suniiint -was exactly oppo¬ 
site to us But had tlieie bteii a suimuit only it would not 
liavo helped us much, tor the nearest point of its circum¬ 
ference was some foity feet fiom w'heio we were. Oil the lip 
of tins summit, liowev^er, whicli was ciicular and hollow, 
lested a tremendous flat boulder, something like a glacier 
stone—peihaps it was one, foi all I know to the contiary— 
and the end of this bouldei approached to within twelve leet 
01 so of US This huge rock w'as notbmg moie or less than a 
gigantic rocking stone, acciuately babmeed upon the edge of 
the cone or miniature ciater, like a half-crown set on the nm 
of a wine-glass, for, m tlio fierce light that played upon it 
and us, we could see it oscillating in the gusts of wind 

‘ Quick'' said Ayeslia , ‘ the plank—we must cross while 
the light enduies , presently it will be gone ’ 

‘ Oh, Loid, sir ' ’ groaned Job, * suiely she don’t moan us 
to walk across this here place on that there thing as m 
obedience to my direction he pushed the long board towards 
me. 

* That’s it, Job,’ I halloaed in ghastly merriment, though 
the idea of walking the plank was no pleasanter to me than 
to him. 

1 pushed the boaid on to Ayesha, who deftly ran it across 
the gulf so that one end of it rested on the rool^g-stone, the 
other remaining on the extremity of the tremblmg spur. 
Then pladng her foot upon it to prevent it from being blowm 
away, she turned to me. 

* Since lost 1 was here, 0 Holly/ she called,' the support 
jOi tho moving stone hath lessened somewhat, so that 1 am 
not ceertam if it will bear our weight or no. Therefore must 
X oross the first, because no harm will come unto me/ andi 
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witbout further ado, she trod hghtlj but firmly across the 
frail bridge, and m another second was standing safe upon the 
heaving stone. 

* It IS sWe/ she called. ' Bee, hold thou the pl^k! t will 
stand on the farther side of tJie stone so that it may not ovei- 
balance with your greatoi weights Now, come, 0 Holly, for 
presently the light will fail us ’ 

I stiuggled to my knees, and if e\er I felt toinfied m my 
hfe it was then, and I am not adirimed to say tliat 1 hesitated 
and hung back. 

‘ Barely thou art not afraid,’ tine strange creature called 
in a lull of the gale, from wheie she btood poised like a bird 
on the highest point of the 100 Liiig>stone ‘ Make way then 
fbi Kallikrates ' 

This decided me, it is better to fall down a precipice and 
die than be laughed at by such a w oman , so I oJenclied my 
teeth, and m another instant t was on that hoiiible, narrow, 
bending plank, w'ltli bottomless space beneath and aiound me 
I have always hated a great height, but never boiore did I 
realise the full horrors of which such a position is capable 
Ob, the sickening sensation of that yielding board resting on 
the two moving supports I grew clir/y, and thought that I 
must fall, my spine ctepty it seemed to me that I was falling, 
and my delight at finding myself sprawdiiig upon that stone, 
which rose and fell beneath me like a boat in a swell, cannot 
be expressed in words All I know is that bnefi}, hut 
earnestly enough, I thanked Providence for preserving mo so 
far. 

Then came Leo’s turn, and, though he looked rather 
qnoer, he camo across like a rope-daiieei Ayesha stretched 
out her hand to clasp his own, and I beard her say, ‘ Bravely 
done, my love—bravely done ^ The old Greek spirit lives in 
thee yet t' 

And now only poor Job remained on the farther side of the 
gulf. He crept up to the plank, and yelled out, *1 can’t do it, 
sir. I shall fedl into that beastly place ’ 

* You must^’ 1 remember saymg with inappropriate fkoe* 
tiousness—’ yon xisust, Job, it’s as easy as catling fiiea/ 1 
suppose that 1 must have said it to satisfy my consmence, 
because although the expression conveys a wonderful idea of 
^dity, as a m^ter of fact I know no more difficult operation 
in the whole world than catqhui^ fliea^that is, in warm 
welder, imloss, indeed, it ia catching mosqultoa*^ 
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' I can’t, sir—I can't, indeed.' 

* Let tlio man come, or let liim stop and peneli there. 

See, the light is dying * In ar moment it will be gone 1' said 
j!lyeBlia *• ^ 

I I i'^ked. She was right The sun was passing below 
the le^^l of the hole or cleft in the precipice through which 
the ra> reached us. 

* If you stop there. Job, you will dio alone,’ I called , ' the 
hght IS going' 

‘ Como, be a man. Job,' roared Leo , ‘it's quite easy ’ 

Thus adjured, the miserable Job, with a most awful yell, 
precipitated himself face downwards on the plank—he did not 
dare, small blame to him, to try to walk it, and commenced 
to draw himself across in little jerks, his poor legs hanging 
down on either side into the nothingness beneath 

His violent jciks at the hrail board made the great stone, 
which was only balanced on a few inches of rock, oscillkte in 
a most dreadful manner, and, to make matters worse, when 
he was half-way across tlie flying lay of lurid light suddenly 
went out, just as though a lamp had been evtingmshed m a 
curtained room, leaving the whole howling wilderness of air 
black with darkness 

‘ Come on. Job, for God’s sake ' ’ 1 shouted in an agony of 
fear, while the stone, gathering motion with every swing, 
rooked so violently that it was difficult to hang on to it. It 
was a truly awful position. 

‘ Lord have mercy on me' ’ cried poor Job firom the dark¬ 
ness ‘ Oh, the plank’s shpping I' and 1 heard a violent 
struggle, and thought that ho was gone 

But at that moment his outstretched hand, clasping In 
agony at the air, met my own, and I tugged—ah, hxoyr I did 
tug, puttmg out all the stren^h that it has plea^d Fiovi- 
dence to |pve me in such abundance—and to my joy in mother 
minute Job was gaspuig on the rock beside me. But the 
plank! I felt it slip, and heard it knock agomst a projecting 
^ob of rock, and it was gone, 

' Great heavens \' 1 exclaimed. ‘ How are we going to 
get bock ^ * 

* I don't know,' answered Leo, out of the gloom* Suf¬ 
ficient to the day is the evil thereof." 1 am tbanMul ehough 
to bs here.’ 

But Ayesha merely called to me to take her hand and 
aftor her* 
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THE SPIRIT OP LIFE. 

I DID aa I was bidden, and in feai and trembling felt mjRolf 
guided over tlie edge of the stone I spiawled uiy legs out, 
but could touch nothiDg 

‘ I am going to fall ^ ’ I gasped 

‘ Nay, let tin self go, and tiust to me,’ answered Ayoslia 

* Now, if the po&ition is considered, it will be easily under- 
stood that tins was a gicatci demand upon my confidence than 
was justified by my knowledge of Ajcslia’s character For all 
I know she might bo in tlio veiy act of coiHigning me to a 
hoirible doom 13ut m life we sometimes ha’ve to lay oui 
faitli upon strange altais, and so it was now 

* Let thyself go ' ’ ahe tried, and, having no choice, I did 

1 felt myaelf slide a pace or two down tJio sloping auifaco 

of the rock, and then pass into the air, and the tliought flashed 
through my brain that 1 was lost But no 1 In another in¬ 
stant my feet struck against a rocky floor, and 1 felt that I 
was standing on sometlimg solid, and out of reach of the 
wind, which I could hear singing away ovethead As 1 stood 
there thanking Heaven for these small inercios, there was a 
slip and a scuffle, and down came Leo alongside of me. 

* Hulloa, old fellow I ’ he called out, ‘ are you there ^ This 
ts getting interesting, is it not ^ ’ 

tfnst then, with a terrific howl, Job amved right on the 
top of us, knocking us both dowm. By the time that we had 
struggled to our feet again Ayesha was standing among us, 
and biddmg ua light the lamps, which fortunately remamed 
umnjurod, as also did the spare jar of oil. 

I produced my box of wax matches, and they struck as 
mernly, there, in &at awful place, as they could have done ui 
a London drawing-room 

In a couple of minutes both the lamps wore ahght and 
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revealed a curious scene We were huddled together in a 
rocky chamber, some ten feet square, and scared enough we 
looked, that 19 , except Ayesht,who was standing calmly with 
her arms folded, and waitmg for the lamps to bum up The 
cham ^ r appeared to be partly natural, and partly hollowed 
oat of the top of the cone. The roof of the natuial part was 
foimed of the swinging stone, and that of the back part of the 
chamber, which sloped downwards, was hewn fioin the live 
rock Foi the rest, the place was warm and dry—a perfect 
haven of rest compared to the giddy pinnacle above, and the 
quivering spur that shot out to meet it 111 mid'Uir 

‘ So' ’ said Hhe, ‘ safely have we come, though once I 
feared that the roLking stone would fall with you, and preci¬ 
pitate you into the bottomless deeps beneath, for I do behe\e 
that the cleft goes down to tlie very womb of the woild. 
The lock wliereon the stone losts hath ciuinbled beneath 
the swinging weight. And now that he,’ nodding towards 
Job, who was sitting on the floor, feeoly wiping his forehead 
with a red cotton pocket-handkerchief, ‘ whom they rightly 
call tho “Pig,” for as a pig is he stupid, hath let fall tlie 
pUnk, it will not be easy to return across the gnlf, and to that 
end 1 must make a plan But now' rest a while, and look 
upon till*? place ^Yhat think ye that it is ^ ’ 

* We know not,’ I answered. 

^ Wouldst tliou believe, 0 Holly, that once a man did 
choose tins any nest for a daily habitation, and here endured 
foi many yeais , leaving it only but one day in every twelve 
to seek food and water and oil that the people brought, more 
than ho could carry, and laid as an offering in the mouth of 
the tunnel through which we passed hither 

We looked up woiidenngly, and she contmued— 

* Yet so it was There was a man—Noot, he named him¬ 
self—who, though he lived m the latter days, had of the 
wisdom of the sons of E6r. He was a benuit, and a philo¬ 
sopher, greatly skilled in the secrets of Kature, and he it 
was who discovered the Fire that I shall show you, which is 
Nature’s blood and hfe, and also that he who bathed th6Iem^ 
and breathed tliereof, should live while Nature lives. But 
Uke unto thee, O Holly, this man, Noot, would not turn his 
knowledge to account Bl,” he siud, *'was it for man to 
liVAr for xusn was bom to die ** Therefore he told hia secret 
to mme, and therefore did be come and bve wb^ 
the seeker after Isfo must pass, and was revered of the Aip|t- 
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hagger of the day as holy, and a hermTt. And when first I 
came to this country—knowest thou how I came, Ealhkrates? 
Another time I will tell thee, is a strange tale—1 heard of 
this philosopher, and waited fur liim when he came to fetch 
his food, and returned with him hithor, though I greatly 
feared to tread the gulf Then did I beguile him with my 
beauty and my wit, and flattei him with my tongue, so that 
he led me down and slioived me the Fire, and told mo the 
secrets of the Fire, but he would not suffer me to step therein, 
and, fearing lest he should slay me, I retrained, knowing that 
tliO man was vgi> old, and soon w ould die And 1 returned, 
having learned from him all that he knew of the w'ondei-ful 
Spirit ol the World, and that was much, lor the man was wise 
and very ancient, and bv puiity and abatmcnco, and tlie con¬ 
templations of his innocent iiimd, had worn thin the veil 
between that which wc see and tlie great invisible tiiiths, 
the whisper of whose wings we lieai at times as they sweep 
through the gross air of the woild Then—it was but a very 
few days alter, I met thee, rfty Kalhkrates, who liadst wan¬ 
dered hither with the beautiful Fgyplian Ameriaitas, and 1 
learned to love for the fiist and last time, once and foi evei, 
£fo that it entered into my mind to come hither with thee, and 
leceive the gift of Life loi thee and me Therefore came we, 
with that Egyptian wlio would not be left behmd, and, be¬ 
hold, we found the old man Noot lying but newly dead There 
he lay, and his white beard covered him like a gjimeni,’ and 
she pomted to a spot near where I wras sitting , * but surely he 
has long since crumbled into dust, and the wmd hath borne 
his ashes hence ’ 

Here I put out my hand and felt m the dust, and presently 
my fingers touched something. It was a human tooth, very 
yellow, but sound. I held it up and showed it to Ayesha^ 
who laughed. 

* Yes,' she said, * it is his without a doubt. Behold what 
remains of Noot and the wisdom of Noot—one little tooth I 
And yet that man had all life at his command, and for his 
conscience’ sake would have none of it. Well, he lay there 
newly dead, and ure descended whither I shall Lead you, and 
then, gatbermg up all my courage, and courting deatli that 1 
might perchance win bo glonous a crown of life, I stepped 
into the fiames, and behmd t Life such as ye can never know 
ye feel also, flowed into me, and 1 came forth undyingr 
end lovely beyond nuagmmg. Then 1 stretched o^t imne 
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arms to tlico, Kallikratcs, an<l barle thee take tlnne immortal 
bride, andbeliold, as I spoKe, blmded by my beauty, thou didst 
tarn fiom me, and tliiow tlime arms about the neck of Amen- 
arta*s And then a great fury filled me, and made me mad, 
and I =;eized the javelin th.it thou didst bear, and stabbed 
thee, that tliore, at my voiy feet, in the pbice of Lift, thou 
didst groan and go down into death I Knew not then that T 
had strength to slay with mine eyes and by the power of 
my Will, thereiore in iiij madness I slew with tlie lavehn,^ 

* And when tliou vast dead, ah ' 1 wept, because I was 
uiidjing and thou wast dead i wcjit theio m the place of 
Jjife so that had I been moifal any moie my Jieait bad surely 
broken And she, the swait Egyptian—she cursed mo by 
liei gods By Osins did sheciireomG and by Isis, by Nephthys 
and by Anubis, by Sekhet, the cjt-Iicadcd, andb^ Set, calling 
down evil on me, evil and oveilasting desolation Ah > I can 
see liei daik face now lowering o’ei mo like a storm, but slio 
could not hurt me, and T—I Know not if X could Inirt her 
I (lid not try , it was naught to me then , so together we boic 
theo hence And aftciwaidg I sent hci -the Egyptian— 
away thiough the swamps, and it seems that she li\ed to 
bear a son and to wiite the tale that should lead thee, her 
husband, back to mo, her mal and thy mindoioss 

* Such is the tale, my love, and now is the hour at hand 
that shall set a crown upon it Like all things on the earth, 
It lb compounded ol e\il and of good—more of evil than of 
good perchance , and wiit in letters of blood It is the truth , 
I have nothing hidden fioin thee, Ivalhkiates And now one 
thing before tlie final moment of thy tiial Wo go down 
into the presence of Death, for Life and Death arc veiy near, 
together, and—who loioweth—that might happen which 

‘ It wiU be observed that Ayeslia’s a(»:onnt of the death of Kalli- 
krates difters niateiiallj fioin that written on the potsherd by Amenaitn^s. 
The writing on the sherd says, ‘ Then m her rage did she siUite him 
£»/ hrr viagiCt and he died ’ We never ascertained which was the 
correct version, but it will be remenibered that the body of KoUikratea 
had a speor-wonnd m the breast, which seems oonclnsive, unless, indeed, 
it was indicted after death Another thing that we never asoertaincd 
was how the two y\amen—Sha and the Egyptian Amonartas—wore able 
to bear the ootpse of the man they both loved across the dread gnlf and 
along the shaking spur \Vhat a spectacle the two distracted creatures 
must have pres^tra in their grief and lovehness as they toiled along 
that awful plaee with tho dead man between them I Probably howevvl: 
Sta poKWigB was easiefe thdn.—Ii. H, B. 
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should separate us for another space of waiting? I am but 
a woman, and no prophetess, and I cannot read the future. 
But this I know—for I learned it from the lips of the wise 
man Noot—that niy life is but prolonged and made more 
bright It cannot live for aye Therefore, before we go, tell 
me. 0 Kallikrates, that of a truth thou dost forgive me, and 
dost love me from thy hcait tiee Kallikrates much evil 
have I done—perchance it was ovil but two nights gone to 
stiike tliat girl who loved thee cold m death—but eh© dis¬ 
obeyed me and angered me, piophesying misfortune to me, 
and f smote lie carelul w'lien power comes to tliee also, lest 
thou too sliouldst smite m thine a-nger or thy jealousy, for 
unconquerable strength is a soie weapon 111 the hands of 
eiring man Yea, I have sinned—-out of t)i© bitterness boin 
of a great love have I sinned -but jet do I know the good 
f) 0111 the evil, nor is my lieait altogetliei haidenecl Thy love, 
Kallikrates, shall be the gate of my redemption, even ns 
aforetime my passion was the path down winch I ran to o\il. 
For deep love unsatisfied is the hell ol noble hearts and a 
portion tor the ac‘cur«iod, but love that is mirroiod back more 
perfect from the soul of our desiied doth fashion wings to lift 
us above ourselves, and make us what we might be. There¬ 
fore, Kallikrates, take mo by tlie hand, and lift niy veil with 
no moie fear than though 1 weie some peasant girl, and not 
the wisest and most beauteous woman in this -wido world, 
and look mo m the eyes, and tell me that thou dost forgive 
me withaU thmo heart, and that vnth all thmc heart thou dost 
worship me ' 

She paused, and the strange tenderness m her voice 
seemed to hover round us like a memory. I know that the 
sound of it moved me more even than her words, it was so 
very human—so very womanly Leo, too, was strangely 
touched. Hitherto he liad been fascinated against his better 
judgment, something as a bird is fascinated by a snake, but 
now I think that all this passed away, and he know that he 
really loved this strange and gloiious creature, as, alas I 1 
loved her also. At any rate, 1 saw his eyes fiH with tears, 
and he stepped swiftly to her and undid the gauzy veil, and 
then took her by the hand, and, gazuig into her deep eyeo^ 
said aloud— 

* Ayesha, 1 love thee with all my heart, and so far m 
forgiveness is possible I forgive thee tlie death of UstaAie. 
For the rest, it ib between thee and thy Maker ^ T know 
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nothing of ] <■ I only know that I love thee aq I never loved be¬ 
fore, anil that, bo it near or far, 1 will cleave to thee to the end ’ 

* Now,’ angweied Ayesha* with pioud humility—‘now 
when jny loid doth speak thus royally and give with so free a 
hand, it cannot become mo to lag bebitid in woids, and be 
beggared of my geneiosity Behold * ’ and slic took lus hand 
and placed it upon her shapely head, then bont lieiself 
slowly down till one knee for an instant touched the ground 
—‘ Behold I m token of submission do 1 bow me to ray lord I 
Behold I ’ and she kissed him on the hpg, ‘ in token of my 
wifely love do 1 kiss my lord Behold I ’ and she laid lier 
hand upon liis heart, ‘ by the sin. I sinned, by ray lonely 
coiituiies of waiting wheiewith it was wiped out, by the great 
love wheiewith I lo\e, and by tlie Spirit—the Eternal Thing 
tliat doth beget all life, Irom whom it ebbs, to whom it must 
return again—I aweai — 

sw'eai, e\en in this first most holy hour of completed 
Womanhood, that I will abandon Evil and cheiish Good. 
I swear that 1 will be ever guided by thy voice in the 
straightest path of duty I swear that J will eschew Ambition, 
and through all ray length of endless days set Wisdom over 
me as a ruling stai to lead me unto Truth and a knowledge 
of Lbo Right I eVTOar .also that I will honour and will chenah 
thee, Kallikratea, who- hast been swept by tlie wave of time 
back into my arms, ay, till the very end, come it soon or lata 
I *swear—nay, I will swear no more, for what are words ^ 
Yet shalt thou learn that Ayesha hath no false tongue. 

* So 1 have sworn, and thou, my Holly, art witness to the 
oath Here, too, are we wed, my husband, with the gloom 
for bndal canopy —wed till the end of all things, here do we 
write our mainagc vows upon the rushmg winds which shall 
bear ihem up to heaven, and round and continually round 
tins rolling world 

^ And lor a bridal gift 1 crown tboe With my beauty’s 
stany ero^n^ enduring life, and wisdom without measure, 
and’wealth that none can count. Behold t the great ones ot 
the eurtb shall creep about thy feet, and its fair women shall 
cover Dtp their eyes because of the shming g^ory of thy 
eountenancei and its 'wise ones shall be abased before thee. 
Thott shalt read the hearts of men as,an open ignituig, and 
hil^r and thither shalt thou lead them as thy pleasure hsteth» 
IjisB old @|ddna of shaH; thou sit aloft ftom ag9 

ahd ^viSr shslE to ihe^^to solv^ riddla'nt 
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tliy greatness that doth not pass away, and ever shalt thou 
mock them with tliy silenco 1 

‘ Behold f once more I kiss thee, and by that kias I give 
to thee dominion over sea and earth, o\er the peasant in his 
hovel, over the monarch in bis palace halls, and cities crowned 
With towers, and those w'ho breathe therein Where’er the 
Bun shakes out lus spears, and the loneaoine wa,teTR mirror up 
the moon, where’er etoims roll, mid Heaven's painted bows 
arch in the sky—from the puie North clad in snows, across 
the middle spaces of the woild, to wheie the amorous South, 

I}'mg like a bride upon liei blue couch of seas, breathes in 
sighs made siveet ■with the odonr of myrtles—thoio shall tb^ 
power pass and thy dominion find a home I'Tor sickness, nor 
icy-fingered fear, nor eoirow, and pale w'aste of form and 
mind liovenng over o'er linmanity, shall so much as shadow 
thee with the shadow of then wings As a God shalt thoti 
bo, holding good and evil m the hollow of thy hand, and I, 
e\eii I, I humble myself before tliee hiich is the power of 
Ijove, and such is the bridal gift I give unto tlioe, Kallikrates, 
niy Lord and Loid of All. 

‘ And now it is done , now for thee I loose niy virgin zone; 
and come storm, come bhine, come good, come omI, come life, 
come death, it never, nevei can be undone For, of a trutl), 
that which is, is, and, being done, is done for aye, and cannot 

be altered 1 have said-Let us hence, that all things may 

bo accomplished in tlieir ordei , ’ and, taking one of the lamps, 
she advanced towards the end of the chamber that was loofed 
ui by the swaying stone, where she halted 

W© followed her, and perceived that m the wall of the 
Done tliere was a staii, or, to bo more accurate, that some 
projecting knobs of rock had been so shaped as to form a ^Qod 
imitation of a stair Down this Ayesha began to climb, spring¬ 
ing from step to step, like a chamois, and after lier we follow'ed 
With less grace When wo had descended some fifteen or 
sixteen steps we found that they ended m a tremendous rocky 
slope, running first outwards and then inwards —like the slope 
of an inverted cone, or tunnel. The slope was very steep, 
and often pre&i|)itous, but it was nowhere impassable, and by 
the light of the Jamps we went down it with no gfeat difficulty^ , 
though it was gloomy work enough travelling on thus, no one 
cf ns knew whither, into the dead heart of a volcano. As we 
Went, however, I h^k the piecaution of noting our route as 
as I this was not so very difficult, owing to ^ 
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tho extraordinary and most fantastic sliape of the rocks that 
were strewn about, many of which in tliat dim light looked 
more like tho gum faces carveu upon medieval gargoyles than 
ordinary boulders 

Foi i long time wo travelled on thus, half an hour I should 
say, till, aftei we had descended foi man) hundreds of feet, I 
perceived that wo were reaching the point of the inverted 
cone In another minute wo were there, and found that at 
the voiy apex of the funnel was a passage, so low and narrow 
tliat wo had to stoop as we ciopt along it in Indian file After 
some fifty yaids ol this cieeping, the p.issage suddenly widened 
into a cave, so huge that \\c could ‘'CO neithoi the loof nor 
the sides Wo only knew that it was a cavo b) the echo of 
oui head and the peitect quiot of tin heavy an On we went 
for many minutes in absolute awed silence, like lost souk m 
the depths ot Hades, Avrslia’s white and ghost like loim 
Hitting ni fiont of us, till once luoie the place ended in a 
passage which opened into a sofond cavesn iniicli smaller than 
tlie lirat Indeed, we could cleaily distinguish the arch and 
stony banks of tins second ca\e, and, honi iheir iciit and 
jagged appearance, discoveied tliat, like the hiat long passage 
down whicli we had passed iluough the cliff before w'eieached 
the quivering spur, it had, to all appeaiance, been tom m the 
boweia of the rock by the teinfac loice of some explosive gas 
At length this cave ended in a third passage, tluough which 
gleamed a faint glow ol light 

1 heaid Ayesha give a sigh of relief as this light dawned 
upon tis. 

* It IS well,’ she said , * prepare to enter the very w'omb of 
the Harth, wherein she doth couceive the Life that ye see 
brought foith m man and beast—ay, in every tiee and 
flower Prepare, 0 Mon, for here ye sh^l be born anew I ’ 

Swiftly she sped along, and after her we stumbled as best 
yve might, our heaits filled like a cup with mingled dread and 
curiosity. What were we about to see ? We passed down tlie 
tunnel; stiongor and stronger the light beamed, reaching us 
in groat flashes like the rays fi:om a hghthouso, as one by one 
they are tlnovvn wide upon tho darkness of the waters Nor 
was this all, for with the flashes came a soul-shaking sound 
like that of thunder and of crashing trees. Now we were 
tiiro^h it, and—oh heavens I 

We stood in a third cavern, some fifty feet in Ipngth by 
as ^rsat a height, and thirty wide. It was carpeted 
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with fine white Band, and its walls had been woni smooth by 
the action of I Icnow not wliat The cavern was not daijt hire 
the others, it was filled with a soft glow of rose coloured light, 
moie beautiful to look on than any tiling that can be conceived. 
But at first wo saw no liabhes, and lieaid no more of the 
thunderous sound Picsently, liowever, as we stood in amare, 
gazing at tlie inar-vellous isiglit, and wondering whence the 
rosy ladiance flowed, a dread and beautiful thing happened. 
Aciobs the far cud of the ca\ein, ^\ltl^ a giinding and crashing 
noise—a noise so dreadful and awc-inspning that vro all 
ticmbled, and Job attnally sank to his knees—there flamed 
out an awful cloud oi pillai of fire, like a rainbow luany- 
coloured, and like tlio lighliniig bijgbt, Foi a space, perhaps 
foity seconds, it flamed and lOiited thus, tmmng slowly round 
and round, and then by degiecs tlie tcriible noise ceased, and 
with the fire it passed away—1 know not wheie—^leaving 
behind it tlie same losy glow tliat we had first seen 

‘lhaw near, draw near!’ ciicd Ajesha, with a voice of 
tliiilhng exultation ‘Behold tbo ^ery Fountain and Henit of 
Life as it boats in the bosom of the great world Behold the 
substance from winch all things diaw ihoir energy, the bright 
Spirit of die Globe, without which it cniinot live, but must 
grow cold and dead as the dead moon Praw near, and wash 
you m the living flames, and take their >ntue into }oiir poor 
bodies m all its virgin strength—nob as it now feebly glows 
within your bosoms, filtered tlicreto tin ough the fine strainers 
of £L thousand intermediate li\os, but as it is hero in the very 
fount and scat of oaithly Being ’ 

Wo followed her tlirough tlio rosy glow up to the head of 
the cave, till at last Ave stood before the spot whore the gieat 
pulse beat and the groat flame passed And as wo went wo 
became sensible of a wild and splendid exhilaration, of a 
glorious sense of such a fierce intensity of liifd that the most 
buoyant moments of our strength seemed flat and tamo and 
feeble beside it It was the mere effluvium of the flame, the 
subtle ether that it cast off as it passed, workmg on ns, and 
making us feel strong as giants and swift as eagles. 

We reached the head of the cave, and gazed at each other 
in. tlie glorious glow, and laughed aloud—even Job laughed, 
and he had not laughed for a week—m the lightness of our 
hearts and the divme intomcation of our brains. 1 know that 
1 felt as though all the varied genius of which the human 
inieUeet la capable had descended upon me» 1 could have 
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Bpokeii in blank verge of Sbakesponan beauty, all sorts of 
gieat ideas dashed through my mmd, it was as though the 
bonds of my flesh had been loosened, and left the spint free 
to soar to the empyrean of its native power. The sensations 
that penned m upon me are indescnbable. I seemed to live 
more kt.4>nly, to reach to a higher joy, and sip the goblet of a 
subtler thought than ever it had been my lot to do before I 
was another and most glorified self, and all tlie avenues of tlie 
Possible wore foi a space laid open to the footsteps of the 
Eeal 

Then, suddenly, whilst I rejoiced in tins splendid vigour 
of a new-found self, fiom fab away tlieie came a dreadful 
mutteiing noise, tiiat grew and grew to a crasli and a roar, 
which combinod in itself all that is terrible and yet splendid 
in tbo possibilitieb of sound Kearer it came, and nearer yet, 
till it was close upon ns, rolling down like all the thunder- 
wheels of heaven behind the hoises of the lightning On it 
travelled, and witli it the glorious blinding cloud of many- 
coloured light, and stood before us for a space, turning, as it 
seemed to us, slowly round and round, and then, accompanied 
by its attendant pomp of sound, passed away I know not 
whither. 

Bo astonishing was the wondrous sight that one and all of 
us, save Shc^ who stood up and stretched her hands towards 
the Are, sank down before it, and hid our faces in the sand. 

When it was gone, Ayesha spoke. 

* At last, Kallikrates,’ she said, * the moment is at hand. 
When the great flame comes again thou must bathe m it. 
First throw aside thy garments, for it will burn them, though 
thee it will not hurt. Thou must stand in the Are while thy 
senses will endure, and when it embraces thee suck the Are 
down mto thy very heart, and let it leap and play around thy 
every part, so that thou lose no moiety of its virtue. Hearest 
thou me, kallikrates ? ’ 

* 1 hear thee, Ayesha,’ answered Leo, * but, of a truth—I 
am no coward— but I doubt me of that raging flame How 
know I that it will not utterly destroy mo, so that I lose 
myself and lose thee also^ Nevertheless 1 will do it/ be 
added. 

Mesha thought for a minute, and then said— 

«^ It ig not wonderful that thou shouldsfe doubt. Tell 
JHalponfM r if thou seeet me «tand in the and come 

tdlt ^ss^ alao^ ’ T 
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* Yes,* he answered, ‘ I will enter even if it slay me. I 
lia^e said that 1 will enter now ' 

* And that will I also,’ I cried. 

*Wliat, my Hollyr slie laughed aloud; 'methought 
that thou wouldst naught of length of days Why, how la 
this ’ 

‘ Nay, I know not,' I answered, ‘ but there is that m my 
heart that calletli to mo to taste of the dame, and live ’ 

‘ It is well,’ she said * Thou ait not altogether lost in folly. 
See now, I will for the second time bathe me in this b\iug 
bath. Fain would I add to my beauty and my length of days 
if that bo possible. II it be not possible, at the least it cannot 
haiiTi mo 

* Also,’ she continued, aftei a momentary pause, ‘ theie Is 
another and a deeper cause why 1 would once agam dip me m 
the lire. When first I tasted oi its virtue my heart was full 
of passion and of hatred of that Egyptian Araeuartas, and 
therefore, despite my strivings to be rid tlieioof, passion and 
hatied have been stamped upon iny soul from that sad hour 
to this. But now it is otheiwise. Now is my mood a happy 
mood, and I am tilled with the purest part ot thought, and so 
I would over bet Therefore, Kallikrates, will I ouco moie 
wash and make me pure and rlenii, and yet moie fit for thee 
Therefore also, when in turn thou dost stand in the fire, 
empty all thy heart of evil, and let soft contentment hold the 
balance of thy mind Shake loose thy spiiit's wings, dream 
upon thy mother’s kiss, and turn thee toward the vision of 
the highest good that hath ever swept on silver wings across 
the silence of thy diearns. For from the geim of what thou 
art in that dread moment slioll grow the fruit of what thou 
shalt be for all unreckoued time 

* Now piepore thee, prepare ! even as though thy last hour 
were at hand, and thou Wast about to cross to the Land of 
Shadow, and not through the Gates of Glory into the realms 
of Life made beautiful Prepare, I say I' 
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XXVI. 

WHAT WE SAW 

Then came a few moments’ pause, during which Ayesha 
seemed to be gathering up her strength foi tlie hery trial, 
while we clung to each other, and waited in uttei silence 
At last, from far far away, came the first murmur of sound, 
that giGwand gatliered till it began to crash and bellow in the 
distance. As she heard it, Ajeslia swiftly tinew oil hei gauzy 
wrapping, loosened the golden snake from her kiitlc, and 
then, shaking hei lovely haii about iier like a garni ent, be¬ 
neath its cover slipped oil the gattueiiiand replaced the snaky 
belt around her outside the masses of hei falling hair Tlieie 
she stood before us as Eve might have stood before Adam, 
clad in nothing but hei abundant locks, held lound hci by 
the golden band, and no words of mine can tell how s^ect 
slie looked—and how divine Nearer and nearer camo the 
thunder wheels of fire, and as they came she pushed one ivoiy 
arm tUiough the dark masses of her hair and hung it round 
Leo’s neck. 

* Oh, my love, my love • ’ she murmured, * wilt thon ever 
know how 1 have loved thee ? ’ and she kissed him on the 
forehead, hesitated a little as though iii doubt, then went and 
stood m the pathway of the flame of Life. ^ 

There was, I remember, something very touching to my 
mind about her words and that embrace upon Leo’s forehead. 
It was like a motto^ kiss, and seemed to convey a benedio- 

On came the crashing, roUmg noise, and the sound of it 
was as the sound of a foiest bemg swept flat by a mighty 
Wind, and then tossed up like so much glass, and thun£red 
down a moiuitain-side. Nearer and nearer it came, now 
flaxen of hght, forerunners of the revolving pillar of flame, 
Ivere passing h^ arrows through the rosy air; and now the 
edga of the pillar itself appeared. Ayesba turned towards it. 
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and Btretched out her arms to greet it. On it came very 
slowly, and lapped her round with flame. I saw the fire run 
up her form. X saw her lift it with both hands as though it 
were water, and pour it o\er her head. I even saw her open 
her mouth and draw it down into her lungs, and it was a dread 
and wonderful sight 

Then she paused, and stretched out her arms, and stood 
there quite still, with a heavenly smile upon her face, as 
though she wore the very Spirit of tiio Flame 

The mysterious fire played up and down her dark and 
rollmg locks, twining and twisting itself through and around 
them like threads of golden lace , it gleamed upon her ivory 
breast and shouldei, from which the lioir had slipped aside , 
it slid along her pillaied throat and delicate features, and 
seemed to hnd a home m tlic gloiious eyes that shone and 
shone, more biightly even than tlie spiritual essence 

Oh, how beautiful she looked there in llie flame I No 
angel out of heaven could have worn a greater loveliness. 
Even now my heait faints betoia tlie recollection of it, as she 
6too<l and smiled at our awed faces, and 1 would give half my 
remaming time upon tins earth to see her once like that 
again 

J 3 ut suddenly—more suddenly than I can describe -an in¬ 
describable change came over her face, a change which 1 
could not define or explain, but none the Jess a change Tlie 
smile vanished, a>nd in its place tliere giew a dry, ha^d look, 
the rounded face seemed to glow pinched, as though some 
great anxiety weie leaving its impress upon it. The glonou$ 
eyes, too, lost their hght, and, as 1 thought, the foim its per¬ 
fect shape and eiectness. 

1 rubbed my eyes, thinking that I was the victim of some 
hallucmaiiou, or that the refraction from the intense li^ht 
produced an optical delusion, and, as 1 did so, the flaming 
pillar slowly twisted and thundered off whithersoever it passes 
to in the bowels of the great earth, leaving Ayesha standing 
where it had been. 

As soon as it was gone, she stepped forward to Ijeo's side— 
it seemed to me that there was no spring in her step—and 
stretched out Xter hand to lay it on his shoulder. I gazed at 
her arm. Where was its wonderful roundnesa and beauty ^ 
It was getting thin and angular, And her face—by Heaven 1— 
/oca wtt& growing old before my eyes t I suppose that 
Xico saw it also , certainly he recoiled a step or two. 
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'What IS it» my Eallikrates * she said, and her voice—< 
what was the matter with those deep and thrilling notes ? 
They i^ere quite high oud cracked 

‘ Why, what is it—what is it ? ’ she said confusedly ‘ I 
am Suiely the quality of the fire hath not altered. 

Can tiie principle of Life ^ter ? Tell me, Kalhkrates, is theie 
aught wrong with my eyes^ 1 see not clear,’ and she put 
licr hand to her head and touched hoi hair—and oh, honor of 
ho}}Ois ^--it all fell upon the lioor 

‘Oil, lool" f look? — look^' shiieked -Job, iii a shrill fal¬ 
setto of terroi, his eyes iicaily dropping out ol his head, and 
foam upon his lips ‘ Look /^looL look / she’s shrivelling 
up I she’s tunnng into a monkoy f ’ and down ho tell upon 
the ground, foaming and gnashing in a tit 

True enough —1 taint even as I write it in the hving 
piesonce of that torriblo recollection—she uas shrivolliiig up , 
tlio goJden siiako that had encircled hoi gracious form slipped 
over hor hips and to the ground, smaller and smaller eho 
gtew, lior skill changed coloui, and m place of the perfect 
whiteness of its lustre it turned dirty bro^n and yellow, like 
an old piece of withered parchment bhe felt at her head * 
the dohcrito hand was nothing but a claw now, a human talon 
like that of a badly-preser\ed Kgj-ptian mummy, and then 
she seemed to realise what kind of change was passing over 
her, and she shrieked—ah, she shnekedl—Alesha rolled 
upon tho fioor and sliriekcd t 

Smaller she grew, and smaller yet, till she was no larger 
than a monkey Now the skin was puckered into a million 
wrinkles, and on the shapeless face wa^ the stamp of unutter¬ 
able age I never saw anything hke it; nobody ever saw 
anything like the fnghtful age tliat was graven on that fearful 
countenance, no bigger now than that of a two-months’ child, 
thou^ the skull remamed the same size, or nearly so, and 
let aU men pray they never may, if they wkh to keep their 
reason. 

At last she lay still, or only feebly moving. She, who but 
two minutes before had gazed upon us the loveliest, noblest, 
most splendid womaii the world has ever seen, she lay still 
before us, near the masses of her own dark hair, no larger 
i^n a big monkey, and hideous—ah, too hideous for wow 1 
And yet, ibink of this—at that very moment 1 thought of 
it^it was the same wOmain t 

She was dymg: we sow thanked CKwt—fcr wMfe 
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sliQ lived she could feci, and whaii must she have felt ^ She 
laised heiBelf upon her bony hands, and blindly ga/ed around 
her, swaying her head slowly fiom Bide to hide as a tortoise 
does She could not see, for her whitish eyes were covered 
w'lth a homy film Oh, the hornble pathoa of the sight * 
But she could still speak 

‘ Kallikratcs,’ she said in Imsky, trembling notes. ‘ Forget 
me not, Kallikiatcs Ila\ c pity on my sbiuno, I die not. 1 shall 
coine again, and ehalloncc moio be beautiful, 1 swear it—it is 
true ! Oh- -h— h~' and she fell upon her lace, and was sttU, 

On the very spot wheie more than twenty ci iitunes beloie 
she liad slain Kallikiales tJie piicst, Ayosha heiself fell down 
and died. 

Ovorcome with the extremity of liorror, we too fell on the 
sandy floor of that diead place and swooned away 

• • * 

I Imow not how long we remained llius Many hours, 1 
suppose When at last I opened inj ejet., the other two were 
still oiitsii etched upon the llooi The losy light yet beamed 
like a celestial dawn, and the thunder-wheels of the Spint of 
Life yet idled upon tlieii acciistomod track, lor as 1 awoke 
the great pillar was passing away Tlirie, too, lay the 
hideous little monltey frame, covered with cniikled yellow 
parchment, tliat once had been the glorious Ske^ Alas! it 
was no hideous dieam—it was an awful and unparalleled 
fact I 

What had liappcned to bring tins shocking change about 9 
Hod the nature of the hfo-givmg Fire changed ? Did it, 
perhaps, from time to time send fortli an Obscnce of Death 
instead of an OBsence of’ Life 9 Or ivas it that the frame 
once charged with its raaivellous lurtue could bear no more, 
BO that were the process repeated—it matteied not at''what 
lapse of time—the two impregnatiouB neutralised each other, 
and left the body on which they aoted as it was before it ever 
came into contact with the very essence of Life 9 This, and 
this alone, would account for the sudden and tenible ageing 
of Ayesha, as the wliole length of her two thousand years 
took effect upon her. 1 had not the slighteet doubt myself 
but that the shape now lying before me was just what the 
frame of a woman would be if by any extraordinary means 
life could be preserved in her till she at lengtli died at the 
age of some two and tw^enty centunes. 

But vfho can tell what had happened ? There was the 
c a 
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fact Often emco that awful hour I have reflected that it 
requires no great atietch of imagination to see the finger of 
Providence m the matter Ayesha locked up in her living 
tomb waiting fiom age to age for the coming of her lover 
woik» ' bat a small change m the order of the Woild, But 
etiong and happy in her love, clothed in immortal 
youth, goddess-like beauty, and the wisdom ol the centuries, 
’woulil have levolntionised society, and even pci chance have 
changed the destiny of Mankind Tims &I10 opposed hcisolf 
against the etoinal law, and, stiong though she was, by it 
was swept back to notJimgness—swept back witli shame and 
hideous mockery' 

Foi soino minutes I lay, faintly tuinmg these tenors over 
in my mind, while my physical ptiength came back to me, 
winch it did quickly in tliat buoyant aluiospheie Then 1 
bethought me ot the otlieis, and staggered to my feet, to see 
if I could aioiwe them But lust 1 took up Ayesha’s kirtlo- 
and tliG gauzy ararf with which slie had been wont to hide 
hoL dazzling loveliness fiom the eyes of men, and, aveiting 
iny head so that 1 might not look upon it, covered up that 
dreadful lehe of the glorious dead, that shocking epitome of 
human beauty and hiinian life I did this hurriedly, leariiig 
lest Leo should recovei, and see it again, 

Theii, stepping over the perfumed masses of daik hair 
that lay upon the sand, I stooped down by Job, wlio was 
lying upcui bib face, and tinned him over As 1 did so his 
arm fell back in a way that I did not like, and which sent a 
chill through me, and 1 glanced shaiply at Inm One look 
was enough. Our old andtaithfnl servant was dead Already 
bliattered by all ho had seen and undergone, his nerves had 
iitteily broken down beneath this last dire sight, and he had 
died of terror, 01 in a fit brought on by terror. I had only 
to look at his face to see it 

It was another blow; but perhaps it may help people to 
understand how overwhelmingly awful was the experience 
tlnough which we had passed - we did not feel it mtieh at the 
time It seemed quite natural tliattlie poor old fellow should 
be dead, ^Vlien Leo came to himself, winch he did with a 
groan and trembling of the limbs about ten minutes aftei^ 
wards, and. I told him that Job was dead, he meo^^y said, 
* OA / ’ And, mind you, this was from no heartlessncss, for 
Job were much attaobed to each other \ and he ofrp 
of him now tdth the deepest r^pret and amotion. It 
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was only that has amnd would bear no more. A harp oan 
give out but a certain quantity of sound, however heavily it 
IS smitten. 

Well, I set myself to lecoveung Leo, who, to my infinite 
relief, 1 found was not dead, but only fainting, and in the end 
1 succeeded, as I liave said, and be sat up, and then I saw 
anotlier dreadful thing When we enteied that awful place 
his curling hair had been of the luddiest gold, now it was 
turning grey, and by the time ue gamed the outer an it was 
snow white Besides, lie looked twenty years older 

‘ Wliat is to be done, old fellow ^ ’ he said m a hollow, 
dead soit of voice, when bis brain had cleared a little, and 
a recollection of what had liappencil forced itself upon it 

‘ Try and got out, I suppose,’ 1 answered, ‘ that is, unloss 
you would like to go in theio,’ and 1 pointed to the column of 
file that was once more rolling by 

‘ I would go in if 1 were suio tli.it it ^^’’ould kill me,’ ho 
said with a little laugh Mt was my cursed hesitation that 
did this If £ lijid not been doubtful hhe might nevei have 
tried to sliow mo tlie road But I am not suie Tlic hre 
might have tlio opposite effect uiion me It might make mo 
immortal; and, old fellow, I hane not the poitieiice to wait a 
couplo of tliousand years for her to come back again as she 
did for me I had rather die when my hour comes—and I 
should fiincy that it isn’t far off eithei—aiid go rny wa^a to 
look for her Do you go in it you like ’ 

But I merely shook my head, my excitement was as dead 
as ditch-water, and my distaste for the prolongation of our 
mortal span had come back upon me more strongly than ever 
Besides, we neither of us Knew wliat the effects of the lire 
might be. The result upon She had not been of an encouraging 
natuie, and of the exact causes that produced that result we 
were, of course, ignorant 

* AVell, my boy,' 1 said, * we cannot stop here till we go the 
way of those two,’ and 1 pointed to the little heap under the 
white garment and to the stlffenmg corpse of poor Job ‘ If we 
are gomg we hod better go. But, by the way, I expect that 
the lamps hav« burnt out,’ and I took one up and looked at it, 
and sure enough it had 

* There is some m'oie oil ui the vase,' said Leo mdifier- 
ently—^ if it is notTbroken, at least ’ 

I examined the vessel m question—it was mtact. With a 
hand I filled the lamps—luckily there wa^ still, 
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some of the linen wick unbumt Then I ht them with one 
of oni wax nidtches While I did so we heard the pillai of 
ijre approachintj once moie as it wont on its never ending 
joiirnev, if, indeed, it ^Ya8 the same pillar tliut parsed and 
lepa.s' J in a circle 

‘ L>‘t's see it come once inoie,' said Leo , ‘ wo shall never 
look upon its like again in thi-^ world ' 

It seemed a bit of idle cuiiotiity, but somehow I shaied it, 
and so wc waited till, tinning slowly lound upon its own iims, 
it hiid darned and thundered by, Eiiicl I leiiiemboi ■ponder¬ 
ing foi how munj thousands of \eais tins sdirie iilienonie- 
non had been lecumng m the bowels ol llie e.nth, andfoi 
how many moio thousands it would coiiLinne to lecur 1 
wondered also if any mortal o\os w’ould ovei again m.iik its 
passage, or anj moital cais bo Ihullecl and Idscinated by tlio 
swelling \olume oi it*^ Tnaieatic sound I do not think that 
they will Ih6lle^e that wo jk the last huniaii beings who 
ivill Gvei SCO that uneaithly sight l*u"iently it had gone, 
and we too tinned to go 

Jiut befoie wo did so wo oach took Job s cold liaiul moms 
and shook it It was a lathei ghastly eeromou}^, but it was 
the only means in oiu powei of show mg our lospect to the 
faithful dead and ot celebiating Ins obsequies The heap be¬ 
neath the white garment ive did not uncover We had no 
wish to look upon tliat tenible siglit again But we went to 
the pile of rippling liaii that had fallen fiom her in the agony 
ot that hideous change wdiKli was woise than a thousand 
natural deaths, and eacli of ub drew" fiom it a sinning lock, 
and these locks we still liavo, the sole memento tJiat is left to 
us of Ayesha as we knew hei in the fulness of hei giace and 
glor^ Leo piossed the perfumed ban to Ins lips 

' fcJho called to me not to forgot hei,' he said hoarsely, 

' and sw'orc that w"e should meet again. By Heaven { I never 
will forget hei lleic 1 swear that, rf we live to escape from 
this, I will not for all mj days have anything to do with 
another living woman, and that wherever 1 go 1 will wait for 
her as faithfully as slie waited for me ’ 

' Yes,’ I thought to myself, ‘ if she comes back as beautiful 
as we knew her. But supposing she came back li/ce that f ’ * 

' What a tenifjing leflection it is, bj the way, that nearly all oUr 
deep love fqr women who are not onr kindred depends— at any rate, in 
the dttt inetonoe—upon their personal appearance If we lost them, 
fktid foond them again JEreodfnl to look on, though otherwise they were 
the Very aanie, ehonld we still love them?—L. B- 
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Well, and tbcn wc went A\e went, and left those two m 
the presence of the \cry well and spnng of [jifc, hut gafliered 
to the cold company of Death How lonely tJi^ looked as 
they lay there, and how ill assoited' That little heap had 
been for tw^o thousand yeais the wisest, loToliest, proudest 
cieature I can hardly call hei wonwii—m the whole univeise 
She had been wiel^-ed, too, in hoi way, but, ahia I sueb is the 
fiailty of the human iiesnfc, bei wickedness Jiad not detmeted 
fioiu her charm Indeed, I am by no lueaiis ceitain that it 
did not add to it After all it was ot a gimicl Older, theic was 
nothing mean 01 small about A>ea]ia 

And poor dob, too • His presentiment bad come true, and 
tlicie waa an tiul of him Well, he has a strange bnnal- 
place 110 Noifolk limd over had a strangoi, oi evti will, and 
it IS something to lie ill the same sepulcliie with the poor re¬ 
mains of the imperial Sfu; 

We looked our last upon tbeiii and the indescribable rosy 
glow in winch tliey lay, and then with hearts fai too liea\y 
loi words we left them, and ciept thence bioken down men— 
so bioken down tliat i\e e\en 1 enounced the chance of piac- 
iically immortal life, because all that made life valuable bad 
gone from us, mid we knew even then, that to piolong our 
days indefinitely would only bo to prolong oui sufferings For 
we felt—yes, both of us—that having once looked Ayosha ni 
the eyes, we could not forget her lor ever and ever wJnJo 
memory and identity icmainod We both loved hoi now and 
for all time, she was stamped and carven on our licaits, and 
no other woman or interest could evei ra/e that splendid die 
And I “there lies the sting—I had and have no right to think 
thus of her As she told me, I was nothing to hei, and never 
shall he tluough the unfathoined depth of Time, unless, in^ 
deed, conditions alter, and a day cornea at last when two men 
may love one woman, and all three be happy m the fact It 
IS the only hope of my bioken-heartedneas, and a somewhat 
faint one Beyond it I have notbmg 1 hav e paid down this 
heavy price, all that I am worth here and hereafter, and 
that 13 my sole reward With Leo it is different, and often 
and often I bifterly envy him lua happy lot, for if She was 
right, and her wisdom and knowledge did not fail her at the 
last, which, arguing from the prec^ent of hei own case, I 
think most unlikely, he has some fiituie to look forward to* 
But I have none, and yet—mark the folly and tJie weakness 
of the human heart, and let him who is wise learn wisdom 
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from it—j"et I would not lia\o it otherwise. I mean that 1 am 
content to give what I have gi\en and must always give, and 
to take in payment tliose cnimbs that fail from my mistress’s 
table, the memory of a few kind words, the hope one day 
m tliG s^ar undreamed future of a sweet smile or two of re¬ 
cognition, a little gentle fiiendship, and a little show of 
thanks for my dc\otion to her— and Leo 

If this does not constitute true love, I do not know ivhat 
does, and all I have to say is that it is a \ery bad state of 
mmd for a man on the wioiig side of middle ago to tail into 
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\Vj 3 paBaed thiongh tlio cavos vuiliont tioublp, but wbon wo 
Caine to the slope of the in\cited cone two diiliciiltK'a staied 
us in the face The hist of these was the laboiious ruituio of 
tlie ascent, and the next the exticmc diJhcultj of findiiu^ oui? 
wav Indeed, had it not been for tlio incnfal notts that I hafi 
fortunatelj taken of the shape of \atiouR rocks, I am sure that 
we neiei should have managed it at all, but ha^o uandoKid 
about in the dreadful womb of the inlcano loi I suppose it 
must once have been sonietlnng ot the 0011--until we died of 
exliaufition and despaii Ah it was we went wrong several 
times, and once nearly fell into a huge ciack or erevasso It 
was terrible work creeping about 111 thedens^ gloom and awful 
stilliicaa from boulder to bouldci, and exanuning it by the 
feeble light of the lamps to see if I could recognise its shape. 
We rarely spoke, our hearts weie too heavy for hpecch, wo 
simply stumbled about, falling sonietnncs and cutting our¬ 
selves, m a latlior dogged sort of w^ay The fact w^us tJiat our 
spirits were utteily crushed,* and we did not greatly care what 
happened to ns Only we felt bound to try and save oui lives 
whilst we could, and mdeed a natural instinct prompted us to 
it. So we blundered on loi some three or four hours, 1 should 
think—1 cannot tell exactly how long, for we had no watch 
left that would go. Duru]^ the last two hours we were com¬ 
pletely lost, ^nd I begaaOL to fear that we hod got mto the 
funnel of somo subsidiary cone, when at last £ suddenly re¬ 
cognised a very large rock which we had passed m descend¬ 
ing but a htth Way from the top. It is a marvel that 1 should 
have recognised it, and, indeed, we had alleady passed it going 
at right angles to the proper path, when something about it 
struck me, and I turned back and examined it m an idle sort 
of wav, and, os it happened, this proved our ^vation. 

After this we gamed (be rooky natoial stair without much 
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further trouble, and in due course found ourselves book in the 
little chamber wheie the benighted Noot had lived and died 

But now a fiesh tenor stared us in the face It will bo 
remer^herod that o^irmg to Job's fear and awkwardness, the 
plank pon wlncli we had ciossed fiom the huge spur to the 
lOckiii^'Stone had been whirled off into the tremendous gull 
below 

How weie we to cross without the plank *> 

There was only one answer—ise must try and jump it, or 
else stop there till we starved. The distance m itself was not 
so \f*iy great, between eleven and twelve feet I should think, 
and 1 have seen Leo jump over twenty when he was a young 
fellow at college, but then, think of the conditions! Two 
wodiy, woin-out men, ono of them on the wrong side of forty, 
a rocking-stone to take off fioni, a trembling point of rock 
some few feet across to land upon, and a bottomless gulf to he 
cleared m a 1 aging gale I It was bad enough, God knows, but 
when I pointed out those things to Leo, he put the whole 
mattei in a nutshell, by replying that, merciless as the clioico 
was, we must choose between the certainty of a hngoriiig 
death m the chamber and tlie risk of a swift one m the an. 
Of comse, there was no arguing against this, but one thing 
was clear, w^e could not attempt that leap in the dark, the 
only thing to do was to wait for the ray of light which pierced 
through the gulf at sunset How near to or how far from sun¬ 
set we might be, neither of us bad the faintest notion, all we 
did know was, that when at last the light came it would not 
endure more than a couple of minutes at the outside, so that 
wc must be prepared to meet it.* Accordingly, we made up 
our minds to creep on to the top of the roclwg-stone and he 
there m readmess We wore the more easily reconciled to 
tins course by the fact that our lamps were once more nearly 
oxhatisted—mdeed, one had gone out bodily, and the other 
was jumping up and down as the flame of a lamp does when 
the oil IS done So, by the aid of its dymg light, we hastened 
to crawl out of the little chamber and clamber up the side of 
tlie great stone 

As we did so the lamp went out 

The difference in our position was a sufficiently remarkable 
one. BeloWp m the little chamber, we had only heard the 
roaring of the gale overhead—here, lying on our faces on the 
Bwmgii^g stonop we were exposed to its full force and fury, as 
the draogh^ dr^w first frotn this direction and thenumm 
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that, lio^lmg against the mighty precipice and through the 
rocky cliffs like ten thousand despairing souls We lay there 
hour after hour in terror and misery of mind so deep that 1 
will not attempt to descnbe it, and listened to the wild storm- 
voices of that Tartarus, as, set to the deep undertone of the 
spur opposite against whicli the wind hummed like some awful 
harp, they called to each other from piecipice to precipice 
No nightmare di earned by man, no wild invention of the 
romancer, can ever eciiial the living lioiror of that place, 
and the weiid crying of those voices of the night, as we clung 
like shipwrecked maimei’s to a raft, and tossed on the black, 
unlathomed wilderness of air l^ortunatoly the temperature 
was not a low one , indeed, the wmd was warm, or we should 
have penshed So we clung and listened, and while we were 
stretched out upon the rock a thing happened which was so 
curious and suggestive m itself, though doubtless a mere 
coincidence, that, if any tlung, it added to, rather than deducted 
from, the burden on our nerves 

It will be remembered that when Ayesha was standmg on 
the spur, before we crossed to the stone, the wind tore her 
cloak from her, and whirled it away into the darkness of tho 
gulf, we could not see whither Well —1 hardly like to tell 
the story , it is so strange As we lay there upon the rockmg- 
stone, tniB very cloak came floating out of black space, hko a 
memory from tlie dead, and fell on Leo —so that it covered 
him almost from head to foot We could not at first make 
out what it was, but soon discovered by its teel, and then 
poor Leo, for the first time, gave way, and 1 heard him sob¬ 
bing there upon the stone No doubt the cloak had been 
caught upon some pinnacle of the cliff, and was thence blown 
hither by a chance gust, bat still, it was a most curious and 
touching incident 

Shortly after this, suddenly, without the slightest previous 
warmng, the great r^ knife of light came stab^bing the dark¬ 
ness through and through—struck the swaying stone on which 
we were, and rested its lurid point upon the spur opposite. 

* Now for It,* said Leo, * now or never.* 

We rose and stretched ourselves, looking at the oloud**^ 
wreaths stained the colour of blood by that red ray they 
tore through the sickening depths beneath, and then at the 
empty space between the swaying stone and the quivering 
took, and, m our hearts, despaured, preparing fiir death. 
Surely we could not clear it—desperate though we were. 
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* Who IS to go first ’ said I 

* Do you, old fellow,* answered Deo ‘ T will mt upon the 
othei side ot the stone to steady it You must take as much 
run as you can, and jump high , and God have mercy on us, 
say J 

lav^mesced witli a nod, and then I did a thing I had never 
done '“incG Leo was a little boy I turned and put my arm 
round him, and kissed him on the foreliead It sounds rather 
French, but os a fact 1 was taking my last faiewell of a man 
whom I could not have loved more if ho had been my own 
son twice ovei 

‘ Good-bye, my boy,’ I Sfiid, ‘ I hope that we shall meet 
again, wherever it la that we go to ’ 

The fact was I did not o\pect to ll’ve aiiothoi two inmute*^ 
I letieated to the far side of the lotk, and waited till 
Olio of the chopping gusts of wind got behind me, and then I 
ran tlio length of the huge stone,some three or foui andthiity 
foot, and spiang wildly out into the di//y air OU’ the sick¬ 
ening terrors that I lelt as 1 launched mjscll at that little 
point of lock, and the horrible sense of despair that shot 
through my brain as 1 rcalibod that I had short I But 

so it was, my feet never touched the point, tjiey went down 
into space, only my hands and body came in contact with it. 
I gripped at it with a yell, but one hand slipped, and I swung 
nglit round, holding by the other, so that 1 faced the stone 
from which I had sprung Wildly I stretched up with my 
left hand, and this time managed to grasp a knob of rock, and 
there 1 hung ui the fierce red light, with thousands of feet of 
empty air beneath me My hands were holding to either side 
of the under pait of the spur, so that its point was touchmg 
xny head Therefore, even if I might have found the strength, 
1 could not pull myself up The moat that I could do would 
be to hang for about a mmute, and then drop down, down ipto 
the botto^ess pit. If any man can imagine a more hideous 
position, let him speak I All 1 know is that the torture of that 
half-mmute nearly turned my brain. 

1 beard Leo give a cry, and then suddenly saw him in mid 
air springing up and out like a diamois. It was a splendid 
Wp that he took under the inSuence of his terror and despair. 
Clearing the horiible gtilf as though it were nothing, and, 
landing well on to the rocky point, he threw himseif upon 
hts fdee'', to avoid pitching off into the deaths. I felt the 
spiiSf above me shake beneath the shook nf his mpaet, and ns 
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it (lid BO I Bnw the huge roclang-stone, tliatliad been noleiitly 
depressod by Inm as ho sprang, fly back wliwi relieved of his 
weight till, for the fust tiiiae din mg all these centuries, it 
got beyond its balance, tell with a most awful craali light 
into the rocky chamber whicli had once served the philosopher 
Noot foi a hermitage, and, I have no doubt, foi evei sealed 
the passage that leads to the Place of Life wuth somehuiidiods 
of tons of lock 

All tins happened in a second, and cuiiously enough, not- 
witlistanding my tomble pOHilion, I noted it involuntarily, as 
it weio I even remember thinking thut no human being 
would go down that diead path again 

Next instant I felt Leo aei/o me by the light wnst with 
both hands. By lying Hat on the point of locK he i ould ]ust 
reach me 

‘ You miiflt let go mid swing yourself clear,’ he ^a^d m a 
calm and collected voice, * and Lheii T will try and pull yoit 
up, or we will both go logethoi Aic yon leady ’ ’ 

By way of answer I leii go, hrst ^vith luj left hand and 
then with the nglit, and, us a couKeipieiire, vswajed out clear 
of the overshadowing lock, m} woiglit hanging upon Leo’s 
arms , It was a dreadful moment llo waa a very powciliil 
man, I Jmow, but would his strength be equal to lilting nio 
up till I coulA get a hold on the top of the apur, when owing 
to Ilia position lie had so little purchase ^ 

For a few seconds I swung to and fro, while he gathered 
himself for the effort, and then I heard hia sniews cracking 
above me, and felt myself lifted up as though I were a little 
child, till I got my left arm round the rock, and my chest waa 
resting on it The rest was easy, in two or throe more 
seconds I was up, and We weie lying panting side by side, 
trembling hlto leaves, and with the cold xiarapiration of terror 
pouring from our skins 

And then, as before, the light went out like a lamp 
For some half-hour we lay thus without speaking a word, 
and then at length began to creep along the great spur as 
best we might m the dense gloom. As wc diew towards the 
face of the cliffy however, from which the spur sprang out 
like a spike from a wall, the light increased, though only a 
veiy little, for it waa night overhead. After that the gusts of 
'wind lessened, and we got along rather better, and at last 
reached the mouth of the frtat cave or tunnel. But now a 
fre^ trouble atarad ub in the fuse * our oil was gone, aud the 



lamps, no doubt, weio ciusbed to powder beneath the fallen 
roclung-stone We were oven witlioiit a diop of watei to stay 
oui thirst, for we had drunk the last in the chamber of Noot 
How weie we to see to make our way through this bouldci- 
strevtunnel ’ 

Clearly all that we could do w'aa to tiiist to oni son*!© of 
feeling, and attempt the passage in daik, so in we ciept, 
fearing that if we delayed to do fo oui exhaustion would 
o\eicomG Uh, and we should piobablj ho down and die where 
we woie 

Oh, the hoiiOLS of that List tunnel' I’he place w^as strewn 
with locks, and we fell o^er them, and Knocked ourselves up 
against them till we weie bleeding troni a score of 'wonnda 
Our only guide was the side ot the oa\oin, which we kept 
touching, and so bewildeied did we grow in the daikness that 
we were seveial times seued witli the toinf^iiig thought that 
we hdd turned, and wore tra\elling the wioiig way On we 
went, feebly, and still inoie feebly, loi houi aftoi hour, stop’ 
ping every few minutes to leat, tor oui stiength was spent 
Once wc loll asleep, and, I tiimk, iiiuot have .slept for some 
hours, for, wdien we woke, our limbs were quite btiflF, and the 
blood from oui blows and scratches liad caked, and was hard 
and dry upon our skin Then we dragged ourselves on again, 
till at last, w'hen despair was ontemig into our hearts, w’o 
saw the Lglit of day once more, and found ourselves outside 
the tunnel m the rocky fold that, it will be remembered, led 
into it &om the outer sin face of the cliff 

It was early morning— that we could toll by the feel of 
the sweet air and the look of the blessed sky, which we had 
never hoped to see again It was, so near as we knew, an 
hour after sunset when we entered the tunnel, so it followed 
that it had taken us the entire night to crawl through this 
dreadhil place. 

* One more effort. Leo,* 1 gasped, * and wc shall reach the 
slope wbei’e Billah is, if he has not gone Come, don’t give 
way,’ for be had cast himself upon hia face. He rose, and, 
leaning on each other, we got down that ffffiy feet or so of 
cliff—somehow, I have not the least notion how. I only re¬ 
member that we found ourselves lying m a heap at the bottom, 
and then once more began to drag -ourselves along on our 
hands and knees towards the grove where had told Billah 
to wait her re-amval, for we could not walk another foot. 
WO bad 9Qt gone ^ty yards in this fashion when suddenly 
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one of the 111 ute^ emerged from some trees on oui left, through 
wJiich, I presume, he had been taking a moining btroll, and 
came ruumng un to aeo what sort of stuinge animals we w'ere. 
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woudei tliat ]ie was liorrifiod at our appearance, for we must 
have been a shoclnng sight To begin, Leo, with his golden 
curls turned to a snowy white, hia clotlios nearly rent from his 
body, his worn facts and liis liands a mass of bruises, cuts, 
and . ood-encrusted filth, was a snihoioiitly alainnng spectacle, 
as lie painfiilly diagged himself along the ground, and I ha\e 
no doubt tliat I wa*^ little better to looh on I Icnow that 
two days afteiwards wdien I inspected iny lace ui some wahu 
1 scarcoly locognised myself 1 1ui\p never been famous lor 
beauty, but thoie w'ds aoimdlmig bosnle ugliness st.inipcd 
upon my toatures that I liaie ne\oi got iid of until this day, 
sometlnng resembling that wild look with wliu li a startled 
poison wakes honi deep sleep nioie than an} tiling c*l^o tliat 1 
c.Ill think ol And leally it IS not to be Avondeicd at What 
I do wonder at ib tluat we escaped at all with our leason 

Preseiitl}, to ni} intense lelief, 1 saw old Ihllab hunting 
towards us, and even then I tould scarcely help sinilmg at 
the o'^prossion ot oonsteination on his dignified countenance 

‘ Oh, III} llaboon < my Ikibocn ' ’ he ciied, ‘ rny deal son, 
IS it indeed thee and the Lion? ^\lly, his mane that was 
upe as com IS wliito hte the snow Wlience come ye'^and 
where is the Pig, and where too is She n ho-must-bn-obeyed ^ ‘ 

* Dead, both dead I ’ I anawLiecl , * but ask no. questions , 
help us, and give ua food and watei, or we too shall die hefoie 
thine eyes. Beest thou not that our tongues arc black for 
want of water ^ How, then, can wo talk ■* ’ 

* Dead 1 " he gasped. ‘ Impossible ' She who never dies 
—dead, how cim^ it be ^ ' and then, perceiving, I think, that 
his face was being watched by the mutes who had come 
huriying up, he checked himself, and motioned to them to 
caiTy US to the camp, which they did. 

Fortunately when we arrived some broth was boiling on 
the fire, and with this Hillali fed us, for we were too wee^ to 
feed ourselves, thereby I firmly believe saving us from death 
by exhaustion. Then he hade the mutes wash the blood and 
grime frotn us with wet cloths, and after that we were knd 
dowii upon piles of aromatic grass, and instantly fell into the 
dead sleep of absolute exhauiition of inin4a^d body. 
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OVKU THIS MOUNr\lN 

The next tiling 1 iccoUect ib a Icelmg of tlio mo.^t dreadful 
stifliiebs, and <i (iuiou<«, vague idea parsing tluoiigii my half- 
awakened biain that I was a carpet that liad just been beaten, 
1 opened my e^GS!, and the fust object they fell 011 was the 
^eiuiablecounteniinf e of our old hiend IhlUh, who was seated 
hy tlio side of the impiovised bed upon whicb 1 was sleeping, 
and sUoking his long beard th(mghtfull} The bight of him 
at once biought back to my mnid a recollection ol all that we 
had lecently passed thiougli, which was accentuated by the 
vision of pool Leo lying opposite to me, bis face knocked al¬ 
most to cii jelly, and Ins beautiful ciowd of curls tinned from 
yellow to white,* and 1 shut my eyes again and groaned. 

' Thou hast slept long, my Baboon,’ said old BillaU. 

‘ How long, iTiy father ^ ' I asked. 

‘ A round ot the sun and a round of the moon, a day and 
a night hast thou slept, and the Lion alao. See, he sleepoth 
yet.' 

‘Blessed is sleep,* I answered, ‘for it swallows up recol¬ 
lection ' 

‘ Tell me,* he said, ' what has befallen yon, and what is 
this strange stoiy of the death of Her who dieth not Bethink 
thee, my son if this be true, then is thy danger and the 
danger of the Lion veiy great—nay, almost is the pot red 
wherewith ye shall be potted, and the stomaioha of those who 
shall eat ye are already hungry for the feast. Knowest thou 
not that these Amahagger, my ohildreu, these dwelleia in the 
caves, hate ye^ They hato ye as strangle, they hate ye 
more because of their brethren whom She put to the torment 
for your sake. Assuredly, if once they l^nt that there is 

^ Cwriouslir eoQUKb, Leo’s hair has lately to some extent Tegamed its 
ooiouT—that IB to Bay, it ib now a yellowish grey, and I am not without 
hopes that it will m hmo oomo ^mte ri^t.—X j. H- H, 
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uauglit to fear from Iliya, fiom tbe terrible One-wbo-must-be- 
obcyed, they will slay you by the jpot. But let me lieai tby 
tale, niy pooi Baboon ’ 

Thus adjured, I began and told him—not eveiything, 
mde^ foi 1 did not thiiilc it desirable to do so, but sufUcient 
for in\ purpose, winch was to make bun undei stand that She 
was really no moie, having fallen into some fire, and, as I put 
It—for the real thing would have been incomprehensible to 
him —been burnt up. 1 also told bun some of the horrois we 
had undergone in efEcctiiig oin escape, and these produced a 
gieat impression on limi But I clearly saw that he did not 
believe in the lepoifc of Ayesha's death lie believed indeed 
that wo thought that she v\as dead, but his explanation was 
that it had suited her to disappear for a while Once, he 
said, in his father's time, she had done so for twelve yeais, 
and there was a tradition m the country that many centuries 
back no one had seen her for a whole generation, when she 
suddenly reapyicared, and destroyed a woman w^ho had assumed 
the position ol Queen I said nothing to this, hut only shook 
my head sadly Alas ! f knew too well that Ayesha would 
appear no more, or at any rate that Billali would never see 
her agam Elsewhere we might find her, but not here. 

‘ And now,* concludwt Billali, ‘ what wouldst thou do, my 
Baboon ? ’ 

‘ Nay,’ I said, ‘ I know not, my father Can we not escape 
from this country ? ' 

He shook his head. 

‘ It IB very difficult. By K6r ye cannot pass, for ye would 
be seen, and as soon as those fierce ones found that ye were 
alone, w^,* and he smiled significantly, and made a move¬ 
ment as though he were placing a hat on his bead. * But 
there is a way over cliff whereof 1 once spoke to thee, 
where ihe^ the cattle out to pasture. Then beyond the 
pasture are tli^ee days* joumey throi^h the marshes, and 
after tb^t I not, hat 1 have heard that seven days* 

lonmey ftom thence is a mighty nver, which flows to the 
black water. 1£ ye pould eome thither, perchance ye might 
escape, but how ye come thither ? ’ 

* Billal^^ 1 aaid» ‘ once, thou knowest, I did save ^y life, 
Kow pay^tM&ek the my father, end save me mme and 
my friend's, the It shall be a pleasant thing for thee 

to think of when thme hour comes, and something to set m 
the scale s^amst evil doing of thy days, if peri^anee thgn 
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liast done any ovil AIro, li thou bo right, and if HIiq does 
but hide hor'^elf, HUiely when slio enmoR again i^lic shall 10- 
waul thee ’ 

‘My son the IJabooii,’ .iii'^woiod tlu old mini, ‘tliiiilv not 
that 1 lia\o an ungialoliil hoail Well do T lomombcr how 
Ihon didst icsoup me when those dogs stood liy to hoc me 
drown McaHiue foi inoasuro J will give thee, and it thou 
cans! bp saved, surely I will save thee Listen by daysm to¬ 
morrow bo picpaicd, for litters shall b(‘ hoie to beat ye away 
.uios^ the mountains, and tUiough the maishos beyond Tins 
I Mill do, saving tliat it is the word of She, that it be done, 
end he who obeyetli notthowoid of Hhc food is he for the 
hytenas Then when >e have (lossed the nuushes, must 
fitnlce with jour tiwn hands, so that pcrchfiiic<s if good fortune 
go with you, je intW live to come to that black watei whereof 
ye told me And now, see, tlie Jjion wakes, and ye must cat 
the tood 1 have made leadj tor you ’ 

Leo rt condition when once lie w.is faiilj moused piov'cd 
not to be so bad as might have been e\pected liom his appeai- 
aiice, and we botl) oi ns inauagod to eat a lieaity inoal, winch 
indeed we needed sadly eiioiigli After this we limped down 
to the tpnng and bathed, and then came bark and slept again 
till evening, when w'o once more ate enough for five ihllah 
was away all that day, no doubt iiiakiiig arrangements about 
litters and beaieis, lor we were awakened in the middle of the 
night by the arrival ol a consideiable number of men m the 
little camp 

At dawn the old man himself appealed, and told us that 
by using iSVic’s dleaded name, tliongh with some difliculty, ho 
had succeeded m getting the necessary men and two guides 
to conduct us acioss the sw'amps, and that he urged us to 
stai tat once, at the same time annotmemg hiS mteuticHi of 
acoompanying us so as to protect ns against treachery 1 
was much touched by this act of kmdness on the part of that 
wily old barbanan towards two utterly defenceless strangers. 
A three—or in his case, for he would have to return, six— 
days' journey through those deadly swamps was no light 
imdei taking for n man of liia age, but ho eon seated to it 
cheerfully m order to piomote our safety. It show, ^hat even 
among those dreadful Amahagger—who with their gloom 
and their devihsh and ferocious ntes ore certainly by far tli^j 
most tcrnhle savages that I ever heaid of—there are people 
with kmdly hearts. Of course self-interest may hi>ve had 
c T 
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something to do with it He may hare thought that She 
^\ould suddenly reappear and demand an account of U'5 at Ins 
hands, but still, allowing for all doduttioiiH, it was a gicat 
deal more than wo could expect under the ciicumstanccs, and 
I only say that for as long as I live 1 shall chciish a 
most affectionate rcmombiance of my nominal pjunt, old 
Billdh 

Accordingly, after swallowing Bome food, we started in tlie 
litters, feehng, so fai as our bodies went, wondei fully Iile 
out old selves aftei oar long rest and sleep, I must loa\o the 
condition of our minds to the ini.igination 

Then came a tcruble pull up tlu' elifl Soinetnnos the 
ascent w^as natuial, more often it wds a Kig/ag loddway, cut 
in the fiist instance, no doubt, by tlic old inliabitanth of K6r. 
The Amahagger sa}' the}- du'tc then spaie cettle ovoi it once 
a year to pasture outside, all I Itnow is that those cattle 
must be uncommonly active on their fiet Of couise the 
litteis woie useless lieie, so ■\\o had to walh 

13y midday, however, we i cached the ^^icat fl.it top of thf t 
mighty wall ol io<k, and giand enough the view was fioni it, 
with the plain of Kdi, in tlie ceiitic ol which w© could clearly 
make out tlie pillared luina of the Temple of Truth to the 
one side, and the boundless and melancholy marsh on the 
other This wall of rock, which had no doubt once formed 
the hp of the crater, was about .a mile and a half thick, and 
still covered with chnkci. Nothing giew tbeie, and the only 
thing to relieve oui eyes weie occasional pools of rain-water, 
for ram had lately falleu, wherevei theie was a little hollow, 
0\ei the flat crest of this mighty rampait wo went, and then 
came the descent, which, if not so difficult a matter as the 
getting up, was still sufficiently break-neck, and took us till 
sunset That night, however, we camped ni safety upon the 
mighty slopes that rolled away to the marsh beneath* 

On the following morning, about eleven o’clock, began our 
dreary journey across those awful seas of swamps which 1 
have already described. 

For three whole days, through ste ncil and.mirg, and ^ 
all-prevailing flavour of fever, did our b^ers stru^le along, 
y 1 at length w e.cfljHiaJi& open rolling ground quite imcuiti- 
va£^ ana mostly treeless, but covered with game of ^ all 
sorts, which hes beyond that most desolate, and without guides 
utterly impracticable* district. And here on the following 
moming, not without soma regret, we bade farewdl to old 
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Billali, who stroked hn white beard and solemnly blessed 
us 

‘Farewell, my son the Baboon,’ ho said, ‘and farewell to 
thee too, 0 Lion 1 can do no more to help you But il 



ever ye come to your country, be advised, and venture no 
more into lands that je know not, lest ye rctuni no more, 
but leave your white bones to mark the limit of your journey- 
ings. s Farewell once more, often shall I think of you, nor 
w3t thou forget me, my Baboon, for though thy face is ugly 
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tliy hedrii is fcnip ' then he turned aiid went, and with 

him went tlio tall nntl ru lien dooming heaicrs, and tliat wag 
the last that wo saw of the Amahagger We watched thoni 
Winding away with tlio empt'y litters like a piocessiou hearing 
dead vniiom a battle, till the mists fioni hhi' maisli gathered 
vomni them and hul them, and tlien, lolt ntteily desoJ-ile m 
the vast lyildeineaa, we tniiied and gazed aiound ub and jt 
each other. 

IVuee weeksot so brfoie loui uiLiiiiad uiiteiod tJio maishcs 
of Koi, and now two ot uh weie dead, and the othei two 3i,nl 
gone through adventuies and evpoiionces so stiangtj and 
temble that death Inmbelf liarh not a more feaifid count * 
nance. Three weeks - and only Uiiee weeks f Truly time 
should bo measured by events, ?iid not by the lapse el houi, 
It seemed hke thirty years since wo saw the last of oin 
whale boat 

' We must stiiko out loi tJic Zambesi, Leo,' I said, ' bat 
God knows if we sliall evei got theic ' 

Leo nodded. lie had become very silent of late, and wo 
started with nothing but tho clothes w'o stood m, a compass, 
our levolvera and e\xucss iities, and about two hundred rounds 
ot ammunition, and so ended the history ol our visit to the 
ancient rums of mighty aiidiinxieiial Kor. 

Ar lor the adventures that bubseixuently hetell ua, strange 
Olid varied as they wore, alter dohbeiation 1 have determined 
not to record them here In thcbo pages I have only liied 
to give a short and clear account ot an occurrence which I 
boheve to be unpiecedentod, and this I have done, not with a 
view to immediate publication, but meiely to x»ut on paper 
while they are yet fresh in our memories the details of our 
journey audits result, which will, I believe, prove mteiesting 
to the world if ever we determine to make them public This, 
as at present advised, we do not intend should be done during 
our joint lives. 

For the rest, it is of no public mterost, ^ ^cmbling ^ it 
does the experience of more man one Central African traveUer. 
Suffice it to say that, after incredible hardships and priva¬ 
tions, we did reach the Zambesi, which pioved to be about a 
hundi'cd and seventy miles south of wliere Billali left us. 
There we were tov eiX months imprisoned by a savage tnbe, 
who believed us to be supernatural beings, chiefly on account 
of Leo’s youthful face and snow-white hair From meue 
people we ultimately escaped, and, crossing the Zambcbi^ 
wandered off southwards, where, when on the point of starva- 
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tion, wu wuio aufticiently lortimnto to fall in with a half-casto 
Jr'ortii^tiose etephant-liuntei who had followed a trooj' 01 
, elophiijitF, laithcr mliiiid than ho had ever been before This 
^ man tteatod ns most hospitably, and ultimately thiough his 
1 assistance, after innuiuerabie and ad^entuies, wo 

leathcd Delagoa Day, moio than oiglitoen months from tho 
time ivbcii we emerged Ixoni tho raai^'hos of K 6 r, and the 
voiy^ni‘\t day managed to catrh one of tlie steamboats that 
nmroiiud the Ca^^e to England Oni joiniiey home was a 
inospcious one, and wo sot oiii loot on the quay at South¬ 
ampton OMictly tAVO jears from tlio date ol our dep.irturo 
upon oar wild and aocnnngly miii^ulouR qiicfafc, and 1 noAv 
write these Jdht \Aoids AVitli Leo leaning ovei niy shouldei m 
Tii> old room 111 my college, tlic same into which somo tivo^and- 
f twenty yeait? ago my pooi hiond Vincoy stiimbled on the 
monioiable night of his death, btariiig tho non chest. 


And that is the end ol tins history so lar ay it concerns 
-Cionce ftiid the outbidc woi Id What its end will bo as rognrds 
Leo and mysiII is moie than C ^nn (y*"'-*- L ^viaaua 

1 . uot ^ ct A. story tlut l,ot,oTi more lha., 

'odjs ■ufontttjirutpotch aloopf way into theOimo'^'i , 

' Is Leo it-.illy a w.>. -r -n- kaUikiatesoi 

whom the iusci?ption tells ^ Oi w.. A>ebha deceived by some 
strange keieditaiy resemblance And, auothei (luestion 
Ill this nla\ ot icinoaination'' had Ubtaiie anything to do 
I with tboSenLtas of long ago ? /eacler mua fonn his 

I own opinion on these as on many other matters ^ have 
^ mine, whicli is that, as regards I eo, hVic mi^e 

(hten I sit alone at night, staling with the eyes of the mm 
+ Vhlftfknpss of unborn time, and wondering m what 
the great drama will be finally developed, and 
iTeTl e scene of & act will bo laid And when that 
df.v«>lotiment ultimately occurs, as I have no doubt it 
must and will occur, in obedience to a late that nover s^worves 

cannot be alter^. wbat wiU 1>othc 
nliled^ttuirom by that bcaubifiil Egyptian Amcnartas, the 
teL r^yal race of tho Phaiaoha, for the love of 

Sl^^he Puest &UikrateB broke his vows to Isis, Md, pnr- 

™erb^e Vnexo«bio vengeance ^ 

&oL the coast of Libya to meet hia aoom at Kor ? 
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